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THE ROLE OF THE ACCOUNTING PROFES- 
SION IN PREVENTING ANOTHER FINANCIAL 
CRISIS 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 6, 2011 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on Securities, Insurance, and 

Investment, 

Committee on Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met at 9:34 a.m., in room SD-538, Dirksen 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Jack Reed, Chairman of the Sub- 
committee, presiding. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN JACK REED 

Chairman Reed. Let me call the hearing to order. 

First, my colleague and Ranking Member, Senator Crapo, very 
much wanted to be here. He is not 100 percent today physically, 
so just some minor sort of setback. But, unfortunately, he is not 
likely to join us. Other colleagues will arrive, but given the time 
of our witnesses and the importance of the topic, I think it is ap- 
propriate to begin. 

Let me make an opening statement and then recognize my col- 
leagues when they arrive, if we have not recognized witnesses for 
their statements. And I want to thank, obviously, the witnesses, 
both panels, for attending. 

In the wake of the financial crisis of 2008, many have decried too 
big to fail, but there may be a more immediate problem: too big or 
too complicated or too powerful to be audited. And without effective 
auditing, directors, creditors, and shareholders are all flying blind, 
and failure could be just ahead and unavoidable. 

Prior to the collapse or rescue of nine major financial institutions 
in 2007 and 2008, they each received unqualified audit reports 
within months of their demise from various major accounting firms. 
So this hearing is not about one company or one auditor. This is 
about systemic weaknesses in the audit process that may continue 
to impair investor confidence and provide inadequate information 
to the investing public and to directors of public companies and to 
the markets in general. 

The costs of these problems are staggering. The Financial Crisis 
Inquiry Commission estimated that nearly $11 trillion in household 
wealth was lost through retirement accounts and life savings being 
diminished in the crisis. Auditors who have the responsibility for 
examining and reporting on the companies’ books and records in 
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the cases I have cited sounded no distinctive and helpful alarms 
prior to the demise of these companies. 

As such, serious questions have been raised about the quality of 
financial reporting practices and about the quality of audits that 
should have revealed key financial irregularities or the poor status 
of these companies. Auditors have a special responsibility — not a 
unique or sole responsibility but a special responsibility — a public 
trust, as defined by the Supreme Court, to protect participants by 
certifying that information companies prepare and publish is accu- 
rate and transparent. 

Without question, there seems to be a systemic lack of this trans- 
parency in the last several years. Investors never knew the risks 
and uncertainties embedded in certain of the securities they pur- 
chased. Huge financial firms used accounting gimmickry and finan- 
cial engineering to obscure their financial health. And this leads us 
to important considerations. 

Did the accounting profession contribute to the lack of trans- 
parency either in promulgating rules that allowed for financial en- 
gineering and a lack of transparency? Or were appropriate rules ig- 
nored by the companies? Why were there no alarms sounded in a 
meanin^ul and timely way to perhaps avoid or mitigate some of 
the consequences of these failures? 

Regulators from around the world have undertaken inquiries re- 
garding the sufficiency of audit firms and accounting methodolo- 
gies. The European Commission has undertaken a number of in- 
quiries. The British Parliament recently released a report on their 
examination recommending a number of detailed actions in addi- 
tion to a call for further review. That report included findings that 
questioned both the audit profession and whether international fi- 
nancial reporting standards were sufficiently robust. 

The purpose of this hearing is to examine the role of accounting 
professionals in preventing another financial crisis. The financial 
crisis that we endured may have been avoidable, and there were 
key missteps by many participants, including regulators and super- 
visors. And while I am interested in learning about the failings 
during the financial crisis, I want to emphasize again this is more 
about what we have to do now to protect ourselves in the future, 
to return our financial reporting in the United States to the world 
standard it once was and must be. 

The accounting profession is one of the bedrocks of our financial 
marketplace. A robust and transparent financial reporting system 
is the key to establishing credibility and confidence in our markets, 
which in the end protects investors and lowers the cost of capital. 
And I look forward, again, to the testimony of the witnesses that 
are here today. 

Let me now recognize and introduce the first panel. 

James Doty is Chairman of the Public Company Accounting 
Oversight Board. Mr. Doty was appointed by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission as the Chairman of the Public Company Ac- 
counting Oversight Board in January 2011. Prior to his appoint- 
ment, he served as a partner at the law firm of Baker Botts. Wel- 
come, sir. 

Leslie Seidman is Chairman of the Financial Accounting Stand- 
ards Board, FASB. She was appointed to this position by the Fi- 
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nancial Accounting Foundation effective December 23 , 2010 . She 
was originally appointed to the FASB in July 2003 and reappointed 
to a second term in July of 2006. 

James Kroeker is the Chief Accountant of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. He first joined the Commission as Deputy 
Chief Accountant in February 2007. Prior to joining the SEC, Mr. 
Kroeker was a partner at Deloitte & Touche LLP, and he has al- 
ready assured me that he is an essential person at the SEC. 

Mr. Doty. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES R. DOTY, CHAIRMAN, PUBLIC 
COMPANY ACCOUNTING OVERSIGHT BOARD 

Mr. Doty. Thank you. Chairman Reed. I appreciate, and on be- 
half of the Public Company Accounting Oversight Board we appre- 
ciate, the opportunity that you and Ranking Member Crapo and 
Members of your Subcommittee have extended to us to appear 
here. 

I joined the Board, as you mentioned, on February 1, 2011. Many 
of the achievements and the initiatives I describe in our written 
testimony or refer to here today were the work of, or begun by, my 
predecessors on the Board as well as the PCAOB staff, and that 
work sometimes extended over several years. 

The PCAOB is committed to applying lessons from the financial 
crisis through inspections, standard setting, and enforcement. We 
garnered those lessons from our inspections of audits conducted 
during the financial crisis and from dialog with investors and other 
users and preparers of audit reports. 

Last fall, the PCAOB issued a report describing the kinds of 
audit deficiencies our inspectors identified in audits affected by the 
financial crisis. As described in that public report, the inspectors 
identified multiple instances where auditors failed to perform the 
work mandated by PCAOB standards. 

In short, accounting firms must do a better job in adjusting to 
emerging audit risks as economic conditions change. They must ad- 
just so that investors will have reliable information about the per- 
formance and financial position of public companies during periods 
of economic volatility. 

Many investors were left wondering whether auditors could have 
done more during the recent crisis to highlight risks in our finan- 
cial system, which raises questions about the reporting model. The 
Board has undertaken a comprehensive project to look at the very 
nature of the auditors’ reporting model, which has not significantly 
changed in more than 60 years. 

In addition, in 2011, the PCAOB will continue to focus on high- 
risk audit areas posed by the ongoing effects of the crisis. These 
areas may include, for example, the financial statement effect of an 
obligation to repurchase mortgages previously sold or mandated 
modifications to certain mortgages at financial institutions. 

PCAOB inspectors will also look closely at corrective actions 
taken by accounting firms in areas where inspectors identify prob- 
lems. A firm’s failure to obtain sufficient evidence to support its 
opinion does not mean that the financial statements themselves 
are necessarily misstated. But it does mean that corrective actions 
are required, both to shore up the deficient audit as well as to bet- 
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ter plan and perform future audits. Inspections can only protect in- 
vestors from audit failures if firms act on inspection results. 

Neither the financial statements, audits, nor the PCAOB over- 
sight are intended to assess a company’s liquidity structure, capital 
adequacy, or risk management. Nor does the PCAOB set account- 
ing and disclosure requirements. 

Rather, the PCAOB evaluates whether auditors have done their 
joh, which is to make sure an institution’s financial statements and 
related disclosures fairly present the results — good or bad — in con- 
formity with applicable accounting and disclosure standards. 

When we find that auditors did not do their jobs, we seek reme- 
diation through inspections. We examine existing standards. We 
issue staff alerts on key issues, in addition to considering whether 
new standards may improve the quality of audits and audit re- 
ports. And, the details of that are reflected in our written testi- 
mony. When appropriate, we discipline firms through our enforce- 
ment program. 

The PCAOB is engaged in several investigations relating to au- 
dits of financial institutions and other public companies affected by 
the crisis. These investigations, and any contested disciplinary pro- 
ceedings that may result, are confidential under the Sarbanes- 
Oxley Act. 

This secrecy has a variety of unfortunate consequences. Inter- 
ested parties, including investors, audit committees, issuers, and 
other auditors, are kept in the dark about alleged misconduct, even 
after a hearing and after adverse findings by us. Investors are not 
aware that the companies in which they have invested are being 
audited by accountants who have been charged by the PCAOB. 

As my colleagues on the Board have previously suggested, only 
Congress has the power to lift this veil. The PCAOB stands ready 
to work with Members of this Subcommittee and the full Banking 
Committee to further the protection of investors that has been the 
hallmark of the Committee’s work from its earliest days. 

Thank you, and I look forward to your questions. 

Chairman Reed. Well, thank you very much, sir, and obviously 
the full text of your statement will be made part of the record, and 
not only you, sir, but the other witnesses may summarize, and your 
full text will be part of the record. 

Mr. Doty. Thank you. 

Chairman Reed. Ms. Seidman. 

STATEMENT OF LESLIE F. SEIDMAN, CHAIRMAN, FINANCIAL 
ACCOUNTING STANDARDS BOARD 

Ms. Seidman. Chairman Reed, my name is Leslie Seidman, and 
I am the Chairman of the Financial Accounting Standards Board. 
I would like to thank you for the opportunity to participate in this 
important hearing today. 

As the Subcommittee examines the role of auditors and account- 
ants in helping to prevent another financial crisis, I thought it 
would be helpful to outline for you the manner in which accounting 
standards are developed. In doing so, I would like to begin by pro- 
viding a brief overview of the FASB and its parent organization, 
the Financial Accounting Foundation. I also want to be sure that 
this Subcommittee understands both the FASB’s robust due proc- 
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ess and how we remain accountable to our stakeholders. Finally, I 
want to update you on some convergence projects with the Inter- 
national Accounting Standards Board, many of which address 
issues related to the financial crisis. My written testimony provides 
more expansive information about our technical activities. 

The FASB is an independent private sector organization that op- 
erates under the oversight of the Financial Accounting Foundation 
and the Securities and Exchange Commission. For nearly 40 years, 
the FASB has established standards of financial accounting and re- 
porting for nongovernmental entities, including both private and 
public businesses and not-for-profit organizations. Those standards 
are recognized as authoritative. Generally Accepted Accounting 
Principles, or GAAP, by the SEC for public companies and by the 
American Institute of Certified Public Accountants for other non- 
governmental entities. 

GAAP is essential to the efficient functioning of the U.S. econ- 
omy. Investors, creditors, donors, and other users of financial re- 
ports rely heavily on credible, transparent, comparable, and unbi- 
ased financial information. Accounting standards are not intended 
to drive behavior in a particular way; rather, they seek to present 
financial information so that financial statement users can make 
informed decisions about how best to deploy their capital. 

An independent standard-setting process is the best means of en- 
suring high-quality accounting standards since it relies on the col- 
lective judgment and input of all interested parties through a thor- 
ough, open, and deliberative process. Our process is similar to the 
Administrative Procedures Act process used by Federal agencies for 
rulemakings but provides far more opportunities for interaction 
with all interested parties. 

Our process involves public meetings, roundtables, workshops, 
surveys, field visits, and the exposure of our proposed standards for 
formal public comment. We meet regularly with the staff of the 
SEC and the PCAOB and with banking regulators. 

In recent years we have significantly improved our ability to en- 
gage with interested parties in a variety of ways so that we can ob- 
tain the feedback we need to make informed decisions about how 
to improve financial reporting standards. We videocast our Board 
meetings and have created podcasts and webcasts to provide short 
summaries of our proposals and new standards so that people can 
quickly assess whether they have an interest and want to weigh in. 
We have also been reaching out proactively to a wide range of in- 
vestors and reporting entities. I particularly like these interactive 
meetings because we can ask questions to better understand why 
a person holds a particular view, which can accelerate the identi- 
fication of issues and possible solutions. In short, the FASB ac- 
tively seeks input from all of its stakeholders on proposals and 
processes, and we are listening to them. 

Finally, we continue our work on convergence of U.S. and inter- 
national accounting standards in several key areas. We developed 
improved accounting and disclosure standards relating to 
securitizations and consolidation of special purpose entities, and we 
plan to issue this month a converged standard on how to measure 
fair value when it is required by another standard. 
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We recently exposed a revised joint proposal on the accounting 
for loan losses and plan to discuss the feedback on it with the lASB 
starting next week. These are the key topics identified by the 
FASB’s Financial Crisis Advisory Group and the Financial Stability 
Board, and we have made significant progress on them. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my remarks, and I would be 
pleased to answer any questions. 

Chairman Reed. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kroeker, please. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES L. KROEKER, CHIEF ACCOUNTANT, 
SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 

Mr. Kroeker. Chairman Reed, thank you, thanks to Ranking 
Member Crapo and to the Members of the Subcommittee. 

Let me apologize in advance for my voice. It is 90 percent better 
than yesterday, but as you might notice, I am having some throat 
issues. 

I am Jim Kroeker, Chief Accountant of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, and I serve as the principal adviser to the 
Commission on accounting and auditing matters. I appreciate the 
opportunity to testify today on behalf of the Commission regarding 
the role of the accounting profession in preventing another crisis. 

Financial reporting plays a critical role in establishing and main- 
taining the confidence of the investing public. Information provided 
to participants in our capital markets must be neutral, reliable, 
and portray economic results in an accurate and faithful manner. 
An audit by an independent public accountant has long been recog- 
nized as important to reliable financial reporting. 

The recent crisis resulted in the deepest economic recession since 
perhaps the Great Depression. As the crisis unfolded, regulators re- 
sponded in various ways to financial reporting issues and auditing 
developments. Now, as our Nation emerges from this crisis, we 
have both the opportunity and the responsibility to consider the 
lessons and what can be learned to improve auditing and account- 
ing going forward. 

First, we must consider the current role of auditors and the audit 
work performed during the crisis. A financial statement audit is de- 
signed to provide reasonable assurance that a company’s financial 
statements are presented fairly in all material respects in con- 
formity with U.S. generally accepted accounting principles. In exer- 
cising this vital function, auditors seek to address the risk of mate- 
rial misstatement in financial statements reported to investors or 
“financial reporting risk.” An audit is not designed to address other 
risks, such as business or operational risk, which may affect the 
company’s results and impact investor decisions. 

Focusing on financial reporting risk, there is reason to consider 
the extent to which improper, fraudulent, or inadequate financial 
reporting played a role in the crisis. When poorly performed audits 
contributed to or failed to detect financial reporting abuses, there 
are existing mechanisms for dealing with such misconduct, includ- 
ing SEC and PCAOB enforcement actions. We have and will con- 
tinue to prosecute those who fail to comply with their obligations. 

Second, in addition to considering whether audits performed dur- 
ing the crisis complied with the current standards, we and the 
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PCAOB are actively working to determine how standards and even 
the role of the auditor itself can be improved, and I would like to 
highlight just three of those projects. 

First, each PCAOB inspection results in a report that details 
audit deficiencies noted during the inspection. We continue to sup- 
port the PCAOB’s efforts to identify and consider root causes of re- 
curring audit deficiencies. 

Second, the PCAOB actively has been seeking input from inves- 
tors, preparers, and auditors on a variety of topics, including its 
standard-setting activities. That outreach was considered by the 
Board in adopting its recently issued standards that deal with the 
auditor’s assessment of and response to risks of material 
misstatement. 

Third, some investors have questioned the sufficiency of the in- 
formation they receive from auditors, including whether investors 
could benefit from additional early warnings. In response, the 
PCAOB is actively working on an important project related to what 
should appear in the auditor’s report. 

The crisis also made clear how interconnected global financial 
markets are. We have been working with the PCAOB in their ongo- 
ing efforts to reach agreement with regulatory bodies in other juris- 
dictions to conduct inspections. 

Turning now to accounting, the recent crisis also provided us 
with the opportunity to examine whether accounting standards 
could be improved. The crisis highlighted the types of information 
that investors, regulators, and other users of financial reports need 
to see in a company’s financial statements. Consistent with input 
from my office, this Subcommittee, and the President’s Working 
Group on Financial Markets, the FASB completed a major stand- 
ard-setting initiative to improve financial reporting for many 
financings, securitizations, and other transactions that had pre- 
viously not been consolidated on a company’s balance sheet. 

These new standards are effective for financial reporting results 
in 2010 and should enhance financial reporting transparency. We 
will continue to monitor their effectiveness. 

In addition to these crisis-specific initiatives, the FASB continues 
to work with the lASB on joint projects to improve financial report- 
ing and eliminate unnecessary differences between U.S. GAAP and 
IFRS. 

Thank you for the opportunity to discuss these important audit- 
ing and accounting developments, and I will be happy to answer 
any questions you may have. 

Chairman Reed. Thank you very much. I want to thank the 
panel for excellent testimony. 

Let me ask what for many people is a threshold question, and 
we are very fortunate today. We have the organization that essen- 
tially supervises the auditing process, we have the organization 
that prepares the rules for accountants, and then we have the Fed- 
eral agency charged decisively with regulating the accounting pro- 
fession and the reporting of public companies. 

And the threshold question is: Why were there no timely warn- 
ings about companies that within months of an unqualified report 
collapsed or were rescued at taxpayers’ expense? Your perceptions, 
Mr. Doty? 
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Mr. Doty. Well, Mr. Chairman, I think as our report in Sep- 
tember of this past year indicates, there are a number of areas 
where auditors should have delved deeper, more deeply into issues, 
valuation issues, the sources of information based on which finan- 
cial instruments were being valued, the issues of when going-con- 
cern issues arise in a financial institution that may be heavily le- 
veraged, being alert to end-of-reporting-period transactions, signifi- 
cant transactions entered into at the end of a financial reporting 
period that may have had principally financial reporting purpose 
without business substance. 

These are, Mr. Chairman, enduring and recurring problems in fi- 
nancial reporting and in auditing, and our inspections show, if one 
goes back and beginning in 2006 starts looking at our inspection 
reports, they begin to show and they show with increasing fre- 
quency, defects and failures in pursuing these issues. Our 2011 
audit review will do the same. We expect to have more deficiencies 
found in these audits. And, frankly, as I indicated, the key here in 
our mind is whether auditors are taking this to heart, going back 
and seeking to correct those audits, taking those defects up the 
line, and in some cases, frankly, whether they are presenting them 
as deficiencies to audit committees or whether they are minimizing 
them. That is a subject we are looking into. We have issued audit 
practice alerts. We will continue to do it. As Chief Accountant 
Kroeker says, we are going to be continuing to work very closely 
with the SEC on these standard-setting proposals in order to be 
sure that we have done what we can do to be sure there is trans- 
parency in what auditors do and that they have accurately talked 
about what they do and that the public understands it and that 
that’s meaningful to them. 

Chairman Reed. You have pointed out some of the issues which 
have been identified by many other people, but there is another 
question, I think, which it raises. You know, why did this go on? 
I mean, if it was being reported to auditing companies in 2005 and 
2006 that there is a lack of attention to these particular things, 
what were the incentives or disincentives that prevented them 
from dealing adequately with all the issues you cited? 

Mr. Doty. Mr. Chairman, that is a penetrating and excellent 
question, and I would defer to the views also of my colleagues on 
the panel. But I think you can see in the building of the financial 
crisis and the approach to it, you can see something we have seen 
before in capital markets called momentum investing. There was a 
certain sense that practices were going on that were gaining mo- 
mentum. Everyone was doing it. It is disturbing to us as the regu- 
lator of auditors, obviously, that auditors were not more self-reliant 
and did not feel that they could go to audit committees and man- 
agement and start sounding an alarm early. We think that comes 
to rest in very fundamental problems of the audit profession, that, 
in fact, the auditors themselves are recognizing has to change, that 
the audit profession knows that it is standing on the edge of a pe- 
riod of real change. 

Chairman Reed. Ms. Seidman, your comments. 

Ms. Seidman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Focusing on the role of 
the EASE in the financial system and our role being to establish 
financial reporting standards that provide investors with complete 
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and neutral information with which to make informed investing de- 
cisions, we have procedures in place that we use to monitor wheth- 
er standards are producing complete and neutral information or 
are perhaps resulting in unintended consequences, as well as cases 
where perhaps there is a lack of a standard and, therefore, a stand- 
ard-setting implication for a financial reporting issue. 

We have a number of standing advisory committees, and a reg- 
ular agenda item is to ask them: Are there issues out there that 
the FASB or another party should he working on so that we can 
quickly respond and provide guidance to help improve financial re- 
porting? 

We also have regular meetings with the staff of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, the PCAOB. We have an emerging 
issues task force. All of these outreach activities are designed to 
have timely identification of financial reporting issues from the 
people who are out in practice and closest to the businesses and the 
transaction so that we know if problems are emerging. 

On a going-forward basis, we have some improvements in place 
to try and do an even better job of identifying those issues on a 
timely basis. With my colleagues, Mr. Doty and also Mr. Kroeker, 
we are planning to initiate a new financial reporting series that we 
plan to start in July the purpose of which is to convene regular 
meetings with interested parties to discuss what issues are emerg- 
ing in the financial markets and among financial reporting profes- 
sionals so that we can have a mechanism for surfacing those issues 
from informed constituents and then determining what is the na- 
ture of the issue. Is it a financial reporting matter, is it an auditing 
matter or possibly an enforcement matter? And then assigning ac- 
countability to the right party. 

Getting back to the situation that unfolded in recent years with 
the crisis, the processes that we had in place we felt, given the 
global nature of the issues, warranted extra measures. And so to- 
gether with our counterpart internationally, the International Ac- 
counting Standards Board, we convened a special advisory group to 
help us identify which accounting standards might be in need of 
improvement during the times of crisis as well as other parties 
were certainly weighing in at the time and providing feedback to 
us as well. 

Those issues really came down to concerns about adequacy of 
guidance with respect to fair value measurement, the standards re- 
lating to securitizations and consolidations, as well as particularly 
the accounting for loan losses or impairments. And that is where 
we have been focusing our efforts in recent years. We have issued 
revised standards on fair value measurement as well as consolida- 
tions and securitizations, and we are working very diligently on 
that last item, the accounting for financial instruments, specifically 
with respect to impairment, and we are hoping to make progress 
on that standard this year. 

So with all of these changes and enhancements that we have 
made and are continuing to make, we are hoping that those efforts 
will provide the accurate and neutral information that investors 
need to evaluate the risks inherent in companies on a going-for- 
ward basis. 
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Chairman Reed. Thank you for that. Before I recognize Mr. 
Kroeker, I want to follow up with a specific issue and that is, in 
2002, in the wake of Enron, we passed Sarbanes-Oxley, and one of 
the provisions. Section 401, was, we thought, specifically designed 
to address what we found to be one of the fundamental accounting 
issues with Enron, which was off-balance sheet transactions which 
were not appropriately recognized by the profession. 

The scope was very broad about what we assumed that the rules 
would cover. That is 2002. In fact, our presumption was we had 
taken the effective legislative action to sort of finally sort of clarify, 
fix, if you will, the abuse of off-accounting transactions. It turns out 
that as we all now recognize, one of the major problems with some 
of these entities was off-balance sheet transactions, special invest- 
ment vehicles, all sorts of other exotics. 

In Eebruary of 2008, I wrote your predecessor, Mr. Herz, and 
said, essentially. Where are the rules and the guidance on these 
off-balance sheet transactions? Why has not Section 401 been fully 
implemented so that accountants know precisely what they have to 
recognize? 

And as I read your testimony today, which was excellent testi- 
mony, it appears that by May of 2011, there will be a final kind 
of determination. I guess the point is, is that one could argue, or 
at least hypothesize, that had this regulation, this statute been ef- 
fectively implemented by regulations, that some of the problems we 
saw in 2008 with some of these companies — in fact, I think we 
were all sort of taken aback when very eminent directors of some 
of these companies said they had never heard of a liquidity put, 
they had no idea that they had the responsibility to buy back, in 
an illiquid market, these things because they were totally off the 
books. 

So in that regard, can you explain why it took so long to do some- 
thing that we thought was central and obvious and necessary? 

Ms. Seidman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We have, in the last 
several years, been approaching a number of issues with respect to 
off-balance sheet financing, and that term is a very broad term that 
can include things like the accounting for derivatives. It can in- 
clude things like repurchase agreements as well as securitizations 
and off-balance sheet special purpose entities. 

And so, in a number of those areas over recent years the EASE 
has issued standards to improve the accounting and the disclosure 
relating to off-balance sheet transactions. Immediately following 
the Enron scandal, the EASE did issue a revised standard on off- 
balance sheet financing with respect to variable interest entities or 
special purpose entities. And that standard went into effect. 

Chairman Reed. When did it go into effect? 

Ms. Seidman. That standard, I believe, went — I am going to have 
to check specifically. 

Chairman Reed. Page seven of your testimony? 

Ms. Seidman. Sorry. I was looking at a list. Chairman, I apolo- 
gize. That section refers to later standards that were issued, so I 
was referring to an earlier effort so I will get that information to 
you. 

Chairman Reed. Thank you. 
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Ms. Seidman. That approach was based on a quantitative evalua- 
tion of the risks and rewards that an entity held, and we later he- 
came aware of practice issues related to that standard, which we 
immediately undertook to remedy, which is more in the timeframe 
of 2008 and 2009. At the same time, we were working with our 
international counterpart to determine what the appropriate stand- 
ard would he on a global basis for the consolidation of these special 
purpose entities. 

At that time, we decided to pursue a more principle-based ap- 
proach, which was based on who had control of the entity and who 
would have the majority of the benefits and exposures to risk, and 
that is the standard that we issued in 2009 and it became effective 
in 2010. So we, I do believe, have a more principle-based standard, 
which is going to require all practitioners to use judgment in deter- 
mining whether to consolidate these entities that they have in- 
volvement with or have significant investments in. 

Prior to issuing that standard, we had also developed some sig- 
nificantly improved disclosures. So regardless of whether the ac- 
counting was to consolidate or not consolidate, we provided the in- 
formation to investors for any situations where there was involve- 
ment with the entity so that it was less dependent on the par- 
ticular evaluation of whether it was on or off-balance sheet, but it 
provided both views. 

This is one of those matters where there are questions about 
whose assets and liabilities they are. Everybody wants to report all 
of the assets and liabilities of an entity, but in some of these very 
complex transactions, it requires a very detailed analysis of the 
specific forms of involvement and provisions, so that we wanted to 
provide disclosures so that regardless of those very close calls and 
whether it ended up on the balance sheet or not on the balance 
sheet, the investor had all of the information in order to make that 
determination. 

There are a couple of other standards that we have issued in re- 
cent years relating to off-balance sheet financing that I thought 
would be important to emphasize as well. One of the key players 
in the financial crisis were the monoline insurers, in other words, 
the ones who would guarantee the bond offerings, et cetera, and we 
issued a standard in, I believe it was in, 2009, to require signifi- 
cantly improved disclosures for the monoline insurers as well as a 
more robust approach to the measurement of their liabilities. 

So we have undertaken a number of efforts to try and present 
more complete and neutral information about the financing activi- 
ties of an entity. We do have one active project with respect to 
lease accounting, which is another form of off-balance sheet financ- 
ing, and we are working diligently to conclude on those matters 
this year with the lASB. 

Chairman Reed. Thank you. I am going to recognize Mr. Kroeker 
and then I am going to recognize Senator Hagan for any comments 
or questions she might have, and then I have additional questions. 
Mr. Kroeker, please. The basic question is, why no alarms ade- 
quately and timely enough to warn the investing public about the 
demise of these companies? 

Mr. Kroeker. First, I think in those examples where manage- 
ment, auditors, or accountants were aware of risk — aware of a sig- 
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nificant buildup and it went undisclosed — the important step to 
take is vigorous enforcement action. We have been doing that and 
that will continue. So I think a very important first step is where 
people failed to comply with their obligations, holding them ac- 
countable. 

Second, the issue of why not broader early warning signals from 
either the auditors or the accounting profession, I think as Chair- 
man Doty outlined, there are some serious questions about per- 
formance of audits. They see that in PCAOB inspection reports. 
But the issue of an auditor’s responsibility with respect to going 
concern — and they do have a responsibility to highlight whether 
there is substantial doubt about going concern — and that is an ac- 
tive project at the FASB as well. 

Interestingly enough, it is an area where going back four or five, 
maybe even 6 years, an observation that management does not 
have, at least in the base financials themselves, a similar obliga- 
tion or responsibility as clearly outlined as that which there is for 
the auditor with respect to going concern. And FASB has an active 
project on that. 

Of course, the way it is designed today, that is, in some people’s 
view, a very binary determination. There either is or there is not 
substantial doubt about a going concern and whether or not a re- 
duction in the binary nature of that — more early warning signaling 
than just we have got to the point where there is now substantial 
doubt about going concern — but earlier warning even than the 
point where you say, “The doubt is so high, is that really enough 
for investors?” So I think that is an extremely important project 
that the PCAOB has on its agenda as well. 

Chairman Reed. Thank you very much. Again, I have additional 
questions. Let me recognize Senator Hagan for any comments or 
questions she might have, then Senator Merkley, and then I will 
reclaim. Senator Hagan. 

Senator Hagan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for 
holding this hearing. 

Ms. Seidman, in your testimony, you mentioned that FASB acts 
to consider promptly any significant areas of deficiency in financial 
reporting, and one of the things that became apparent following the 
collapse of Lehman Brothers was that the firms would forum shop 
to arbitrage regulatory standards in various jurisdictions. 

First off, I would like to understand to what extent the account- 
ing standards were and continue to be gamed by the international 
financial institutions. It seems to me that Lehman’s ability to ob- 
scure its balance sheet, helped by booking transactions through af- 
filiates under British law and then accounting for them in the U.S. 
using GAAP, would be considered a significant area of deficiency. 

Ms. Seidman. Thank you. Senator. The accounting issues relat- 
ing to the Repo 105 transactions that you are referring to relate 
to an accounting standard that was issued in 1996 that provides 
guidance for how to distinguish between a sale and a financing on 
a repurchase agreement. 

There are two key considerations in that evaluation. One is the 
legal analysis that you referred to. The entity has to satisfy itself 
that it has been transferred beyond the reach of the entity. And 
then the second is an evaluation of whether the entity, notwith- 
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standing the surrender of legal control, has retained effective con- 
trol through the repurchase agreement and through other means. 
So both of those aspects come into play in evaluating the Repo 105 
transactions. 

The FASB was not aware of any practice issues with respect to 
those particular provisions of the standard. As I say, it had been 
in effect for quite some time, and we first became aware of this 
issue with the release of the Bankruptcy Examiner’s report with re- 
spect to Lehman Brothers. 

And so, at that time, the SEC issued some Dear CFO letters to 
evaluate the pervasiveness of the issue. When those letters came 
in and through discussions with the staff of the SEC and others, 
we did determine that it would be appropriate for us to review 
whether those particular provisions continued to be relevant in 
evaluating whether repurchase agreements should be accounted for 
as sales or borrowings. 

We did two things to respond to that. First, with respect to the 
legal analysis, when we issued Statement 166, which was a revi- 
sion of the standard that does provide a requirement to evaluate 
legal isolation, we clarified that that analysis should take place at 
the consolidated level. 

So in other words, if you are a U.S. -based entity, you ultimately 
need to consider whether the transaction is beyond the reach of the 
entity in the U.S.; whereas, previously, perhaps there was some 
ambiguity about at what level. In other words, could it be done at 
the subsidiary level or must you satisfy that threshold at the con- 
solidated level? So that standard was put in place without repos 
particularly in mind, but, in fact, it does address a particular as- 
pect of this issue. 

The second had to do with whether the specific collateral provi- 
sions, in other words, the requirement to maintain collateral, really 
remained relevant in today’s environment. When those provisions 
were included, they were intended to describe market practices at 
the time. In other words, if you were doing a repurchase agreement 
with treasury securities, then entities were typically maintaining a 
high level of collateral. But elsewhere in the world, perhaps that 
was not true, and there was thought at the time that that should 
matter. 

Our board undertook an effort to review those provisions and has 
concluded that we do not believe that those technical provisions 
should be determinative in evaluating whether a repurchase agree- 
ment should be accounted for as a purchase or a sale. We are actu- 
ally finalizing our balloting process on that improvement right now 
as we speak, and we hope to issue that clarification by the end of 
the month or early in May. 

Senator Hagan. What about actual forum shopping concerning 
arbitrage regulatory standards in various jurisdictions? Is that 
something that you are actually looking into? 

Ms. Seidman. That is not something I am in a position to evalu- 
ate, but I do believe that the clarification of the requirement, in 
other words, that this analysis must be passed at the consolidated 
level, would seem to limit the ability to do that. 

Senator Hagan. Mr. — is it Kroeker? 

Mr. Kroeker. Yes. 
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Senator Hagan. Thank you. I know that the efforts being under- 
taken by FASB are extremely important to the SEC. Can you de- 
scribe what the SEC’s involvement has been in the effort to 
streamline standards across jurisdictions and what you see as chal- 
lenges to success in this effort? 

Mr. Kroeker. Yes. We are highly involved in the standard-set- 
ting process, both in the U.S. and abroad, and we have active day- 
to-day work in our oversight capacity over the FASB having, on a 
day-to-day basis, project managers of the FASB work closely with 
accountants on our staff as we identify issues in practice, making 
the FASB aware of those, following their deliberations, importantly 
pointing out, for example, in 2008 the strong need for further im- 
provement to off-balance sheet accounting. So we play a very active 
role in working with the FASB. 

As it relates to, I think, the second part of your question, both 
challenges and opportunities with the FASB and standards around 
the world, we have, for the better part of three decades, recognized 
the desire or the need for a high quality set of accounting stand- 
ards that is implemented not just in the U.S., but around the 
world, and have been very supportive of the lASB, the Inter- 
national Accounting Standards Board, in developing a high quality 
set of standards. 

It has become increasingly a set of standards that is used around 
the world and has increased significantly in its quality. The oppor- 
tunities and the challenges that exist, both on the FASB’s and the 
lASB’s agenda, many of which were highlighted by the financial 
crisis, let me highlight just a couple. 

Their standard on accounting for financial instruments, whether 
or not we can do a better job of providing forward-looking informa- 
tion as it relates to credit impairment of loans. Right now, we have 
a model that is very much based on identification once a loan has 
an incurred loss. Investors and those charged with oversight of the 
financial reporting process have observed that may be too late in 
terms of the credit cycle. 

The FASB and the lASB have a joint project and it is imperative 
that they continue to work together and deliberate those issues 
jointly. Improvements to hedge accounting: The lASB has an expo- 
sure draft on improvements to hedge accounting and derivative ac- 
counting. The U.S. model is, some have described and depending 
on what book you look at, somewhere around 800 pages of guidance 
dealing with derivatives and hedge accounting. 

It is a very complex, rules-driven model and there is room for sig- 
nificant improvement. The lASB model is largely based upon that 
U.S. model. The lASB has an exposure draft, the intent of which 
is to simplify that depth of rules to have derivatives and hedge ac- 
counting match up with an entity’s risk management strategy, and 
in concept that sounds great. 

Their proposal has a number of areas where there, I believe, will 
need to be significant greater clarity as to the objective and how 
to achieve the objective. But my point being that it is imperative 
that the FASB work together with the lASB, that they do not leap- 
frog each other, that they deliberate those issues jointly. I think it 
is one of the biggest challenges we face going forward. 

Senator Hagan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman Reed. Thank you. Senator Merkley. 

Senator Merkley. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Thank 
you to the panel for your testimony and I just want to thank Chair- 
man Reed for calling this conversation together, about under- 
standing the better the role of the accounting world in the crisis 
that we have all gone through and what issues we should be focus- 
ing on and what we should be considering doing differently down 
the road. 

In the second panel today, Mr. Valukas has testimony that I 
thought I would quote a passage of and ask for a response. He 
notes, Lehman’s executives, not regulators or auditors, made the 
decision to load up on illiquid assets. Lehman’s executives, not reg- 
ulators or auditors, were responsible in the first instance for pre- 
paring fair and accurate financial reports. 

He continues, I found that Lehman’s decision not to disclose to 
the public a fair and accurate picture of its financial condition gave 
rise to colorable claims against senior officers who oversaw and cer- 
tified misleading financial statements. And he later says in his tes- 
timony, I found that colorable claims exist against Lehman’s exter- 
nal auditor in connection with Lehman’s issuance of materially 
misleading financial reports. 

Now, there is a lot of conversation, attention being paid these 
days to Barry Bonds and his accountability for truth under oath. 
In town halls that I am holding, I am often asked the question, 
perhaps one of the most common questions I am asked is, why 
have not high members of the financial community been held ac- 
countable for accuracy or truth in financial statements, or to put 
it differently, why have so few executives at major institutions been 
prosecuted by the SEC or by the Department of Justice? Now I 
have a chance to get experts’ insights on that, so please share with 
me. 

Mr. Kroeker. Let me start. One, and as I also address in my 
testimony, we have taken action against a number of actors in the 
financial crisis. Of course, investigations and enforcement activity 
continues, and I think it is important to hold those accountable 
where they have not lived up their obligations. 

Without commenting specifically on individual cases, because I 
do not want to get into the nonpublic aspects of where and what 
we are investigating, I can tell you that we have taken the Bank- 
ruptcy Examiner’s report extremely seriously. It is a detailed and 
chilling report. Our staff, our chairman and others, have spent 
time with Mr. Valukas to understand the nature of that report. 

We took immediate action to determine the pervasiveness or the 
lack thereof of transactions, so-called Repo 105s, and immediately 
issued interpretative guidance to MD&A that would clarify for any- 
one that, of course, you need to disclose your liquidity position, 
those things that have a tremendous impact on capital. We are 
also, again, continuing investigative and enforcement activity 
promptly. 

Senator Merkley. Well, thank you. I thought maybe you were 
going to say to me something along the lines of, “Well, actually, 
there are three dozen executives in jail and we have this many 
prosecutions underway,” and something that I can relay back to 
folks back home. 
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Mr. Kroeker. With respect to people in jail, the SEC has civil 
authority. We do not have criminal authority, but I can certainly 
work with our enforcement division to get a more detailed list of 
what we can provide with respect to cases to date, and then see 
what we can provide with respect to what is ongoing, of course, in 
the nature of, many of those are nonpublic proceedings. 

Senator Merkley. Well, thank you. Because I think the public 
wants to understand this better; that is, was it essentially deregu- 
lation that made activities permissible, that by taking away the 
traffic signals, if you will, we caused a major crash or traffic paral- 
ysis in the financial markets. Or did things seriously go awry in 
terms of integrity and have those issues been adequately dealt with 
as they should be in all areas where integrity — ^violations of law are 
involved, whether civil or criminal. So thank you. 

I want to go on to a second area here. Is it Mr. Doty? 

Mr. Doty. Yes. 

Senator Merkley. Doty. You have identified in your testimony 
that PCAOB inspectors identified many audit deficiencies relating 
to auditing fair value estimates, especially related to insufficient 
evidence gathered by the auditor when using third-party pricing 
sources, pricing services, or broker quotes when valuing financial 
instruments such as investment securities. 

Is this really part of the case to be made for trading derivatives 
on exchanges so that there is a market that establishes proper 
valuation, if you will? 

Mr. Doty. Senator, that is an interesting question. I think our 
focus at the present on the auditing side of this is on the difficulty 
of obtaining valuations when an auditor goes in and the issuer 
being audited has obtained a third-party valuation. That comes 
often in the form of proprietary information from a firm that has 
an actual adverse interest. 

You are pointing to a clouded area of the market function, and 
we would have to acknowledge to you that we think — we are work- 
ing with our colleagues at the SEC on rule proposals, standard-set- 
ting proposals that go to the issues of how you value. We have a 
task force at the PCAOB. This, I think, is a knotty, difficult issue 
of knowing what value is. 

I can’t tell you as an audit regulator what the collateral effects 
would be on market activity if you did this. I can agree with you, 
though — and there is always a collateral problem with whatever 
you do in this area, the market as being a mechanism, but I can 
certainly agree with you that one of the most difficult problems we 
face, as an audit regulator in framing standards and will face going 
forward, is the fact that valuation is hard to come by. Auditors are 
having to do more work themselves, which one would hope the 
issuer would have done, and that that work is not always sufficient 
to establish value. 

Senator Merkley. Thank you. Thank you, that was very helpful, 
Mr. Chair. 

Chairman Reed. Thank you very much. Senator Merkley. Let me 
pose a few more questions, and again, I think this is in the order 
of one of these threshold questions, which I will address to the 
whole panel. Is auditing today a loss leader for these accounting 
agencies, i.e., the pricing of the services, given all of the complexity 
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and everything else, provides maybe implicitly, not explicitly, a dis- 
incentive to do extra, to do more, because the compensation is not 
adequate? 

Or, alternatively, is there, because of the limited nature of major 
auditing firms — it is a small group, the British describe it as an oli- 
gopoly, the fear that telling the truth to power will find yourself 
out on the street. So these are issues that are not measurable by 
charts, but I think they profoundly or may profoundly influence the 
behavior of companies and auditors. So your thoughts would be ap- 
preciated, Mr. Doty and Ms. Seidman and all. 

Mr. Doty. Mr. Chairman, I think it is a significant problem, the 
most significant problem today and that is how do we restore and 
buttress the counterweight, which the auditor is, to management 
expediency. And there are rule proposals, thoughts of doing that. 
If you take the collection of proposals we have now with the SEC 
as joint projects, you will see some of them. 

But it is clear that the audit firms get most of their money from 
auditing. The global firms are large enough to audit the multi- 
national corporations. Therefore, it is a serious question in my 
mind as to whether size is the problem. I think size is not the prob- 
lem. Coordination among the networks and the establishment and 
enforcement of quality control within the network, I think, is the 
achievement that we have to seek. 

So in order to have what we want, we have to have auditors who 
will say what has to be said and will challenge management with- 
out regard to the fact that the audit committee may seek lower 
audit fees or the management may have questions about retaining 
them. It is the audit committee that retains the auditors. We have 
a project on communication with the audit committee. We are going 
to be looking at this hard to be sure that audit committees do not 
fall into the trap of judging the cheapest audit to be the best audit. 

Chairman Reed. Ms. Seidman, your comments? 

Ms. Seidman. Mr. Chairman, with respect, this is not an area 
that I am knowledgeable about, so I am going to defer to Mr. 
Kroeker. 

Chairman Reed. OK. Mr. Kroeker. 

Mr. Kroeker. Yes, with respect to the first piece of your ques- 
tion, are audits today loss leaders, I certainly hope that is not the 
case. I think we saw that in an earlier crisis, the Enron crisis, 
where there was much concern about whether an audit was being 
used as a loss leader to higher value — not higher value, certainly 
not higher importance — but the ability to earn higher fees on 
consultancy or other services. 

And I think with respect to the company under audit, that has 
been addressed by independence rules that prohibit many of those 
types of services, and so I am hopeful that audits are not being 
priced as loss leaders because that other revenue stream does not — 
should not exist, in any case. Whether or not there is enough focus 
on auditors being selected because of quality as opposed to other 
means — and Chairman Doty outlined in some remarks earlier this 
week troubling examples that they had seen either in engagement 
letters or proposals, things like, “If you choose us, we will have a 
reduced audit footprint.” Asking the question of what is, in fact, a 
reduced audit footprint, that could sound like “we will not be as 
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rigorous.” And to the extent that that exists, strengthening — audit 
committees having a stronger role in selecting auditors because of 
quality as opposed to fee pressures or other things that are very 
real but may get in the way of quality. And I think that is a very 
real concern, something that we are actively in discussions with 
the PCAOB about. 

As it relates to the number of firms that might audit a large per- 
centage of the capital market, whether that is the largest of four 
or the largest of six or the largest of eight, the GAO has studied 
that on a couple of occasions recently, once in 2003 and again in 
2008, and has not necessarily found the same types of issues that 
might exist in other markets, for example, in Europe, where audi- 
tor selection may be even more constrained in an individual coun- 
try or within an individual sector; that is, there may be only one 
or two auditors of choice. So there are some differences in the mar- 
ketplace as well. 

Chairman Reed. Thank you very much. 

Let me turn to another question. There have been some studies, 
recently a October 2009 study, “Did Fair Value Accounting Con- 
tribute to the Financial Crisis?” And the conclusion of this study 
was that there is little support for claims that fair value accounting 
leads to excessive writedowns of banks’ assets. In 2008, the SEC 
studied this. More recent academic studies noted, perhaps sug- 
gested — or the debate is still large — that the overvaluation of bank 
assets — Mr. Kroeker, what is your sort of sense now? And then I 
will ask your other colleagues about fair value accounting. Did it 
overvalue assets? Is it accurate? Is it something that you have ad- 
justed so that it is more finely tuned? 

Mr. Kroeker. I participated intimately in that 2008 study. I 
think part of the reason for a statement that says fair value was 
not a significant contributor was taking a look at the financial in- 
stitutions that we looked at in that study. A significant percentage 
of assets are not, in fact, carried at fair value. Derivatives are; as- 
sets in a trading portfolio are. But large percentages of financial in- 
stitutions’ assets — loans and other investments that it holds for 
long-term cash collection — are, in fact, not marked down on a daily 
basis or even a quarterly basis based on fair value. They are sup- 
posed to be marked down when there are credit impairments or 
longer-term impairment. But we do have — continuing through this 
day — that loans are marked down for credit impairments, not daily 
or quarterly fluctuations in value. And it is an area where I think 
it is important to determine whether those assets, because we wait 
until we can identify an incurred credit loss, whether those assets 
are, in fact, written down effectively too late. And the FASB has 
a project jointly with the lASB and has made significant progress. 
I think they are encouraged that they will be near final in the 
short term. 

Chairman Reed. Ms. Seidman. 

Ms. Seidman. Thank you. I completely agree with all the com- 
ments that Mr. Kroeker just made. Let me just elaborate that in 
the course of the crisis, the FASB was asked to provide additional 
guidance to help practitioners determine fair value, especially in 
the cases where the market was very illiquid and disrupted, which 
we did provide, and I do believe that it reinforced the basic prin- 
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ciple of fair value measurement, but it provided some guidance to 
help people exercise judgment and come to a conclusion of how to 
estimate fair value during those difficult times. 

Those interim pieces of guidance that we developed have now 
been incorporated into a standard that we are finalizing with the 
International Accounting Standards Board and plan to release in 
the short term. 

Part of that was also to provide much more extensive disclosure 
about the extent to which fair value is actually used in the finan- 
cial statements, and this builds on a point that Mr. Kroeker just 
made. For many financial institutions, it is fairly limited as to 
what is actually carried at fair value. But to make that very clear 
to the investor, these are the items that are carried at fair value 
and also require that information to be provided at a much more 
disaggregated level so that investors have a good sense of exactly 
what is being carried at fair value as well as what methods are 
being used to estimate fair value. So there would be a clear distinc- 
tion between cases where fair value is based on actively traded 
items versus cases where there is a very judgmental estimate being 
made, and then in those cases even more information to show the 
reason for the changes in the estimates and the key inputs to the 
measurement. So we are trying to make it much clearer to inves- 
tors what is being carried at fair value and how subjective those 
estimates are. 

Chairman Reed. Thank you. 

Mr. Doty, if you have a comment, please, but I have an addi- 
tional question I would like to address to you and to Mr. Kroeker, 
and this has become a topic of recent reporting. There appears to 
have been an increase in foreign operating companies using reverse 
mergers to access the U.S. capital markets. Does this pose a threat 
to the markets? And are you, both the SEC and your organization, 
beginning to think hard about it? There have been a lot of reports 
about the Chinese companies who are acquiring public companies 
in the United States and essentially becoming public companies 
without a lot of the rigorous hurdles that other companies go 
through? Your comments, Mr. Doty. 

Mr. Doty. It is a priority, Mr. Chairman, for us to get access to 
inspect audits in China and with respect to U.S. firms performing 
audits of Chinese companies in China. We are working closely with 
the SEC. We have initiatives underway. Clearly, if Chinese audi- 
tors are auditing companies who are then by reverse merger and 
without full SEC disclosure becoming the firms whose securities 
are held by U.S. shareholders, that is of concern to us. Without re- 
gard to its percentage of the capitalization of our securities market, 
it is of concern to us. And we will continue to pursue that vigor- 
ously, working with the SEC, and I think you can expect some ini- 
tiatives coming out in the course of the summer and the fall. 

Chairman Reed. Mr. Kroeker, please. 

Mr. Kroeker. It is extremely important, and I think in part peo- 
ple are reading about it because we are taking action. We have an 
internal task force, cross-office, cross-divisional, involving enforce- 
ment, the Division of Corporation Finance, our office, and others. 
We have been asking through filing reviews questions about pre- 
parers’ understanding — particularly if there are language barriers 
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anywhere around the world — their understanding of U.S. GAAP 
and U.S. GAAS. Does that lead to questions about the integrity of 
internal controls if you do not have an understanding of tJ.S. 
GAAP? Asking serious questions to auditors, and anecdotally, I 
have heard from a number of auditors that they are asking more 
serious questions because we are asking, and I think that is result- 
ing in increased press accounts. We have seen a number of auditor 
resignations, which are publicly filed with us. The PCAOB is high- 
lighting the issue, so it is something we take very seriously. It is 
a very important issue to continue asking about. 

Chairman Reed. Thank you. 

Just a final question, Mr. Kroeker. My colleague Senator 
Merkley referred to Mr. Valukas’ testimony about the management 
deficiencies or apparent deficiencies there. But there was also 
something I found quite interesting and in a way disturbing, and 
let me read it. “The SEC and the Fed each knew that significant 
amounts counted as liquidity were in fact posted as comfort depos- 
its in order for Lehman to do business; the Fed knew that signifi- 
cant amounts counted as liquidity were, in fact, actually pledges to 
lenders. The agencies internally disagreed with Lehman’s inclusion 
of these amounts as liquidity, yet took no action to require Lehman 
to adjust its public reporting of the numbers.” 

Essentially at the end, the last day, it was a liquidity crisis. They 
had no liquidity. The repo market overnight dried up, and that was 
the death knell of this company. And it appears that both the SEC 
and the Federal Reserve knew about it, thought it was bad, and 
kept their silence. 

Are you aware of that? Is that accurate? And are we doing that 
today? 

Mr. Kroeker. We are not doing that today, and I am aware of 
the bankruptcy examiner’s report and that specific section as well. 
And my understanding, it was individuals in our CSE, our consoli- 
dated supervisory program, that, in fact, were aware of concerns 
about liquidity pools, and those were not being communicated 
broadly across offices and across divisions. And I can tell you our 
Chairman has taken extraordinary measures to break down those 
communication barriers and those silos. We have interagency work- 
ing groups specifically focused on large financial institutions, a col- 
lege of internal regulators that address cross-cutting issues. If we 
are seeing something in one area of the building, are the important 
players in other areas of the building deeply involved and aware? 
So I can tell you it is a very serious observation in that report, but 
it has been addressed. 

Chairman Reed. Well, thank you very much. Thank you for your 
testimony. There are numerous other questions. I would ask you if 
you would bear with us. Some of my colleagues might have addi- 
tional written questions which we will provide to you and ask for 
a prompt response, and thank you very much for your testimony, 
and we will call forward the second panel. Thank you. 

[Pause.] 

Chairman Reed. Well, thank you all for joining us. We look for- 
ward to the second panel. I want to thank the first panel for their 
excellent testimony. Let me introduce the members of the second 
panel. 
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Anton Valukas is the Chairman of the national law firm Jenner 
& Block. In early 2009, Mr. Valukas was appointed as the exam- 
iner in Lehman Brothers Holding bankruptcy, reputed to be the 
largest such case in U.S. history, and as you know, we have al- 
ready made reference to your testimony, and the previous panel 
has duly noted your testimony and your report. Thank you, Mr. 
Valukas. 

Cindy Fornelli is the executive director of the Center for Audit 
Quality. Prior to become the center’s executive director, Ms. 
Fornelli was the regulatory and conflicts management executive at 
Bank of America. Thank you for joining us. 

Thomas Quaadman is the vice president of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce for Capital Markets Competitiveness. Prior to joining 
the chamber, Mr. Quaadman was chief of staff to Congressman 
Vito John Fossella, Jr., from New York, from 1997 to 2008. Thank 
you for joining us, Mr. Quaadman. 

And, finally, Lynn Turner served as the Chief Accountant of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission from July 1998 to August 
2001. Mr. Turner has served in a variety of capacities as a member 
of boards and audit committees of public companies, a trustee of a 
mutual fund and a public pension fund, a professor of anything, a 
partner in a major international auditing firm, the managing direc- 
tor of a financial research firm, and as a chief financial officer. 
Thank you again, Mr. Turner, for joining us. 

Mr. Valukas, please. Your testimony will be made part of the 
record. Feel free to summarize. Thank you very much. You have to 
push the button, I think, sir. 

Mr. Valukas. The one that says “Talk”? 

Chairman Reed. The one that says “Talk.” 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman Reed. We do not need any encouragement. 

STATEMENT OF ANTON R. VALUKAS, CHAIRMAN, JENNER & 

BLOCK LLP 

Mr. Valukas. I am a quick learner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me summarize just a few points that are made in my testi- 
mony, but that I think are germane to today’s activities. 

Lehman’s failure was in large part the result of poor investment 
decisions, inadequate liquidity, and ultimately a failure of con- 
fidence by Lehman’s lenders. Lehman’s auditors did not make the 
business decisions that caused Lehman to fail, but the auditors did 
play a critical role in the disclosure or nondisclosure of information 
which would have been critical for the public to know about and 
which masked the nature of Lehman’s crisis. 

The investing public is entitled to believe that a clean report 
from an independent auditor stands for something, and whereas in 
Lehman, the auditors became aware of questions practices that 
were being followed by Lehman, the public has a right to expect 
that the auditors are going to say something about that. I have 
found that there were colorable claims against the auditors in con- 
nection with their activities. Those claims are in litigation, and I 
really do not want to address those today. That would not be ap- 
propriate. But I want to point to two items which were discussed 
previously. 
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Two metrics were of critical importance to Lehman Brothers in 
the last year of its existence: leverage and liquidity. In both in- 
stances Lehman reported these metrics in misleading ways. The 
significance of them cannot he underestimated. The global treas- 
urer recognized in 2007, the global treasurer of Lehman Brothers 
said that ratings agencies were “most interested and focused on le- 
verage.” It was a critical point. They looked at leverage as being 
an issue that if leverage was not considered to be appropriate, they 
might get a downgrade in their rating, which, of course, would fore- 
tell a real problem. 

Lehman opted to create the perception of reducing its net lever- 
age through Repo 105, which has been discussed here and else- 
where extensively. But let me just point out what Repo 105 accom- 
plished. 

It removed temporarily — and I mean temporarily — $50 billion off 
the balance sheet right at quarter end, and that was what was 
published in the public documents. Their executives in their inter- 
nal e-mails referred to this as “a gimmick,” “window dressing,” and 
this comes from the president of Lehman Brothers, “a drug we are 
on.” 

Lehman’s former global financial controller stated unequivocally 
in our interview with him that there was “no substance to the 
transactions.” Fifty billion dollars worth of transactions with no 
business purpose. 

Lehman’s auditors were aware of the use of Repo 105, and 
whether due to gaps in professional audit standards or a failure to 
follow the standards, the results are the same. The auditors did not 
object when Lehman omitted any reference to these transactions in 
their financial statements. 

Liquidity. After Bear Stearns’ near collapse in March of 2008, 
regulators, lenders, and the investing public looked to liquidity as 
being a critical issue for Lehman Brothers. Lehman Brothers was 
intimately aware of that focus and began to cut corners, and clear- 
ing banks and overnight lenders sought increasing amounts of col- 
lateral. By the summer of 2008, Lehman began to count in its li- 
quidity pool significant assets which, in fact, were pledged or en- 
cumbered in those pools. 

On September 12th, 3 days before the bankruptcy, Lehman an- 
nounced that it had over $40 billion in its liquidity pool. In point 
of fact, $40 billion of that liquidity pool was not liquid. 

Lehman was able to do this in part because there was no defini- 
tion of what should be included in a liquidity pool. The SEC had 
one definition, looked at the liquidity pool that Lehman had, and 
determined that things should not be in there and did nothing 
about that. The Fed observed billions of dollars worth of assets 
which they did not believe should be in the liquidity pool, said 
nothing to either the SEC or the public about that, taking the posi- 
tion that they were not the regulator. So the public was not told 
anything about the fact that the pool was significantly impaired. 
Literally hundreds of millions of shares of stock traded without 
that information being public. 

The auditors looked at the pool, but they only looked to see what 
the numbers were, not what was in the pool itself They said that 
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role was the role that the regulators had. So among the three of 
them, no one took any responsibility for that pool. 

So what are the lessons to be learned with regard to the audi- 
tors? Lehman’s collapse and misleading disclosures offer a tragic 
example of silo mentality with no one facing responsibility. The 
only consistent story I heard from among the regulators and the 
auditors is it was not their job. Lehman’s senior executives as- 
serted they were not responsible because they relied on the audi- 
tors and the auditors’ opinion and other executives. The auditors 
said they were not responsible because they relied on executives 
and the lawyers. And the lawyers said that they relied on the ex- 
ecutives. Who did the public get to rely on? 

I have identified several areas — my time is gone here, but sev- 
eral areas where we think improvement can be made, but that is 
what we found. 

Chairman Reed. Thank you very much, Mr. Valukas. 

Ms. Fornelli. 

STATEMENT OF CYNTHIA M. FORNELLI, EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, CENTER FOR AUDIT QUALITY 

Ms. Fornelli. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My name is Cindy 
Fornelli, and I am the Executive Director of the Center for Audit 
Quality. I appreciate very much the opportunity to testify today on 
the role of the accounting profession in preventing a future finan- 
cial crisis. This is a very important topic for all of us who are com- 
mitted to protecting investors and maintaining confidence in our 
capital markets. 

The financial crisis fundamentally was an economic and liquidity 
crisis driven by a systemic breakdown in risk management prac- 
tices at many levels. As we heard from the first panel in their oral 
and written testimony, everybody agreed that this was not a crisis 
caused by auditing or anything. Nevertheless, auditors, like all par- 
ticipants in the capital markets, do have a responsibility to exam- 
ine the lessons learned to see what more they can do to protect in- 
vestors. 

The financial statement audit is a robust process which looks at 
a point-in-time snapshot of a company’s financial position and re- 
sults as of the end of a fiscal year. The audit provides reasonable 
assurance that the financial statements taken as a whole are fairly 
presented in accordance with GAAP. 

Auditors can and do provide warning signs. In October 2007, 
when liquidity began to evaporate, the profession’s response was to 
focus even more closely on appropriate fair value measures. The 
CAQ published three white papers on the auditor’s assessment of 
fair value measurements in illiquid markets as well as other audit 
issues relating to the fluctuating market conditions. It is widely 
recognized that the papers enhanced consistency, skepticism, and 
professional judgment by auditors and clarified the accounting for 
these instruments. In fact, the magnitude of writedowns of asset 
values at the end of 2007 generated enormous pressure to suspend 
fair value accounting. And you may well remember that the profes- 
sion stood shoulder to shoulder with investors to defend fair value 
accounting. 
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Investors understand that the true value of the audit likes in the 
extensive amount of work that is performed in order for the auditor 
to issue an opinion. While investors greatly value the audit report 
itself, they increasingly want it to be supplemented with informa- 
tion about the quality of financial reporting at the company and 
the scope and quality of the audit. 

We support the PCAOB’s consideration of changes to the audi- 
tors’ reporting framework. The CAQ has suggested a number of 
areas where the auditor’s report could be enhanced. These range 
from providing additional information relating to a particular au- 
dit’s scope and procedures to providing assurance in connection 
with management’s discussion and analysis. 

There is still more, though, at issue, and that is the broader 
question of whether and how the role of the auditor can evolve. The 
CAQ convenes and collaborates on key policy issues with all stake- 
holders that have an interest in financial reporting. We have done 
this successfully on a number of instances, most recently advancing 
the deterrence and detection of financial reporting fraud. 

Our governing board has been thinking for some time about the 
same questions posed by you and the Subcommittee. So in January, 
it agreed to convene the full range of stakeholders again, this time 
to discuss how the role of the auditor could evolve to better serve 
the needs of investors. 

Some of the issues we plan to raise include identifying the infor- 
mation most needed by investors and who can best provide that in- 
formation. We also plan to explore the potential for providing early 
warning signals about business risks, assurance around non- 
financial disclosures in annual reports, and disclosures made by 
management outside of the annual report. 

Our hope is that these discussions will expose stakeholders to 
these potentially paradigm-changing issues, encourage hard think- 
ing around the cost/benefits of various proposals, whether they 
might require modification to current standards and regulatory 
frameworks, and hopefully to find consensus. Certainly today’s 
hearing will help inform our discussions. 

Any changes to the role of the auditor should reinforce, not un- 
dermine, the responsibilities of auditors, CEOs, CFOs, and audit 
committees to assure the integrity of information that is provided 
to our investors. 

In summary, the public company auditing profession already is 
engaged in a dialog to determine whether more could be done with 
policy makers and regulators here and abroad. I feel confident that 
these efforts will benefit investors and other users of financial in- 
formation and maintain confidence in our capital markets. 

Thank you for your time, and I would be happy to answer any 
questions you may have. 

Chairman Reed. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Quaadman, please. 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS QUAADMAN, VICE PRESIDENT, CEN- 
TER FOR CAPITAL MARKETS COMPETITIVENESS, U.S. CHAM- 
BER OF COMMERCE 

Mr. Quaadman. Thank you. Chairman Reed, and thank you for 
the opportunity to testify before you today. 
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Businesses need and want to have strong financial reporting poli- 
cies. In our view, financial reporting has been in crisis before, dur- 
ing, and after the financial crisis. What is best indicative of this 
problem is the explosion of restatements over the last 10 years. 
While that number has been going down from historic highs, the 
number of restatements today are still far above what has been 
normal in the past. In fact, at the height of the restatement bubble, 
10 percent of financial statements in the United States had to be 
restated. In fact, if the American industry was to have a 10-percent 
failure rate, the current financial crisis would be merely a walk in 
the park. 

The fair value crisis was actually a microcosm of the problems 
in financial reporting. There was a flaw within the fair value 
standard that did not allow for the appropriate valuation of assets 
in an inactive market. Because of that there was a lack of con- 
fidence by all parties within financial reporting, and it is important 
to understand as well that financial reporting is actually a three- 
legged stool made up of accounting, auditing, as well as regulators. 

There was an inability for FASB to have dialog and broad out- 
reach during the fair value crisis with all these stakeholders. This 
allowed for the flawed standard to continue for a period of time, 
and it also provided for an exacerbation of the problems that were 
streaming throughout the economy. 

As a result, we went to FASB to try and seek to have the prob- 
lem corrected. We also went to the PCAOB because the flawed fi- 
nancial information on accounting, of course, at some point has to 
be audited. At that point we were told by the PCAOB it was effec- 
tively not our problem. 

We also went to the regulators because of this because obviously 
that financial information was also being used to establish capital 
standards and requirements, and we received a similar reply. 

Simply put, the era of “not my problem” has to end. 

As Leslie Seidman talked about, we are engaged in the conver- 
gence projects of accounting standards. This is the most radical and 
bold rewriting of accounting standards and will set our financial re- 
porting policies for the next 25 years or so. We have been strong 
supporters of that, and, in fact, with eight other trade associations, 
we created a coalition called FIRCA to ensure that there was ap- 
propriate input in those projects to avoid the problems that had oc- 
curred with fair value. That dialog — and I have to say that Leslie 
and Seidman and Jack Brennan, the head of FAF, and Jim 
Kroeker have gone an awful long way to ensuring that there is ap- 
propriate dialog from all stakeholders in that, and that dialog has 
actually led to very constructive changes that have solved some 
very serious problems. However, we have to ensure that those 
projects get done right and not just done by an arbitrary time dead- 
line. 

Additionally, we have to ensure that those accounting standards 
are auditable before they are implemented. Additionally, regulators 
have to understand what the interplay between those accounting 
standards are with regulatory standards. And as we sit here today, 
as you very well know, our financial regulators are engaged in the 
most drastic rewriting of our financial regulations because of Dodd- 
Frank. We have to understand — and I think hedge accounting is 
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the best example of that, of how an accounting standard could ac- 
tually potentially undo what those regulators are doing. 

So, with that, we have proposed — which is in our testimony — a 
ten-point plan to shore up financial reporting and to put those poli- 
cies on a strong footing for the next generation. We believe that 
FASB and the PCAOB should abide by the Administrative Proce- 
dures Act and that their advisory committees follow FACA, which 
is Federal law. We believe that the standard setters of trans- 
parency should be transparent in their processes and also follow an 
orderly process to establish standards. We believe that there should 
be a formal pre- and post-implementation review process, that 
there should be a financial reporting forum made up of regulators, 
standard setters, investors, and businesses to identify and try and 
solve midterm and long-term accounting problems. This was actu- 
ally in the House-passed financial regulatory reform bill. It did not 
make it through Dodd-Frank. 

We believe that materiality for investors, which is a rec- 
ommendation from the CIFiR report, should be a trigger for finan- 
cial restatements. We believe that the PCAOB should have busi- 
ness roundtables as well as a business advisory group to under- 
stand how businesses or investors actually use investment products 
in everyday business activities, such as derivatives; that the 
PCAOB should have an audit advisory group. Judge Sporkin at the 
end of the last Investor Advisory Group meeting said that there 
should be an auditor at the table, and we do not think that one- 
sided conversations are good. 

We believe that there should be — that liability issues should be 
addressed, that there needs to be a mix of auditors, both large to 
small, because — just as we need to have large to small financial in- 
stitutions. We believe that there should be global standards for 
both accounting and auditing. 

And, finally, in closing, we also believe that there should be less 
reliance on prescriptive rulemaking. If we want to have the audi- 
tors calling balls and strikes, which they should be doing, they 
should be given the judgment to do so. 

With that, I would like to close and welcome any questions that 
you may have. 

Chairman Reed. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Turner, please. 

STATEMENT OF LYNN E. TURNER, FORMER CHIEF 

ACCOUNTANT, SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 

Mr. Turner. Thank you. Chairman Reed, and I would like to 
thank Ranking Member Crapo as well for holding this hearing. It 
is an important hearing. 

I have been listening to the dialog, the testimony this morning, 
including your questions. Chairman Reed, and it strikes me be- 
cause the questions you aptly asked about why weren’t there any 
warnings or why was this allowed to go on, I have been hearing 
in similar hearings in this building and across the way for 26 years 
now, since 1985, hearings on ZZZZ Best, on savings and loans, on 
derivatives, on the corporate scandals, and now this crisis. And the 
questions have not changed. I think Congress has aptly over those 
two to three decades kept asking the questions. And what has also 
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remained the same is the problem. We never seem to get the prob- 
lem fixed. 

I have heard the FASB this morning come back and say here is 
how we operate and here are our processes, and the SEC say the 
same. If you had been in the hearings 25 years ago, you would 
have heard almost the same testimony. 

What we are missing, it seems to me, after listening to everyone 
today, is there has been a failure of the groups to really go back 
and do some retrospective look at what in that process the FASB 
or the SEC or the PCAOB has that did not work, and that is the 
piece that we did not hear this morning. 

I would probably disagree with most of the comments the cham- 
ber made this morning, but they do raise some questions, and I 
think we probably both agree we would like to get to a good an- 
swer, we would like to get to transparency for investors. And I 
doubt that — I am probably the only investor on either panel today 
serving as a trustee on a $40 billion fund that manages assets for 
about a half billion dollars. I will give my remarks of my own 
today, but it seems that if the system had worked as intended, as 
everyone described it this morning, it is even more scarier that we 
have not heard, you know, what was wrong with that system. 

So, with that, I think shortcomings have been exposed at the 
FASB. They consistently over those two to three decades have 
failed to issue timely standards that work. I personally do not 
think the fair value standard was flawed, and I thought that the 
efforts of the Center for Audit Quality and investors on that was 
right on. I do not think it was a problem of valuation as much — 
or the standard as much as it was people failing to report to us as 
investors the losses that they had incurred. 

I note the Federal home loan bank, for example, testified that 
the standard was terrible; they were only going to have $14 million 
worth of loses, then later sued people for $3 billion worth of losses. 
It seems like it was not the standard. It was the internal account- 
ing that was the problem. But clearly — and as you have noted in 
letters in the past, the off-balance-sheet thing did not work. Con- 
gress, as you aptly noted, said it was a problem. FASB did a new 
standard after Enron. Shortly after that, at a research firm that I 
was running, we issued a report that said the new standard abso- 
lutely would not work, and as we now know, it did not work. Yet 
the FASB did not change. 

I think the SEC has probably not done the oversight it needed 
to do. You mentioned some of the lack of disclosure that was identi- 
fied in the Valukas report. That is certainly troubling. And there 
is a role here for audit committees as well, as we have seen from 
some of the FCIC reports coming out of the financial institutions. 
It looks like the audit committees were not engaged as they should 
have been. 

So what do we do about it? I think as Ranking Member Shelby 
has said, and said back in 2009, I think each of these institutions, 
perhaps the GAO, need to be called upon to do an in-depth, retro- 
spective review, not unlike what the IMF has recently done, and 
issue a report to the public saying, OK, how did we end up where 
we were and what went wrong. Because the one thing we know is 
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something went wrong here, and seriously wrong, and cost, as you 
noted, trillions of dollars to hundreds of Americans. 

We also need to turn around and implement recommendations 
that a very distinguished committee put together by Treasury Sec- 
retary Paulson at the time called the ACAP Committee. They 
issued a number of recommendations to the auditing profession, to 
the PCAOB and the SEC. We have now been sitting on those for 
2-1/2 years without any results whatsoever. They address some of 
the issues in terms of communication that go back to that first 
hearing back in 1985 I was at and have never been addressed. 

It seems like after 2-1/2 decades it is reasonable for us — I know 
it may be a rush, but it is probably reasonable for us to be able 
to say we would like to see some results here. And so I think those 
ACAP recommendations need to be looked at. 

I think the SEC does need to get serious about enforcement. I 
know the Chamber of Commerce has always been a supporter of 
strong enforcement. And I think when you have strong enforce- 
ment, you can have a reduction in regulation almost. And I do not 
necessarily think that is a bad thing, but when we look at the ex- 
ecutives at Lehman, we look at an excellent report I have read 
from Mr. Valukas on the Lehman thing, we see no prosecution 
there. We see no prosecution at Merrill. We see no prosecution of 
the top people at Bear Stearns. And you can go on and on. 

I think as the other Senator noted, people in America are asking. 
Where are our watchdogs here? What is the SEC? And is the SEC 
a watchdog or a lapdog? 

To that end, there is the issue out there of funding, and I think 
we have shortchanged the SEC for the last two decades on funding. 
I know that is being debated now. It is not an issue of balancing 
the budget because we as investors pay those fees, and we as inves- 
tors have never said that we were not willing to pay those fees. 
And so I think it is time once and for all to finally provide the SEC 
and Chairman Schapiro with the resources she sorely needs to do 
the job. If we do not do that, then the one thing about the watch- 
dog, the law enforcement agency, is we know that they will be in 
handcuffs. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Reed. Thank you very much, Mr. Turner. Thank you 
all for very insightful testimony. 

I am going to begin with Mr. Valukas and pose the same ques- 
tion that I posed initially, the threshold question of, you know, why 
was there not an adequate warning. Let me sort of preface that by 
my understanding — this goes back to a very brief legal career. An 
accountant, an auditor that walked into a board or management 
and said, “We have problems about giving you an unqualified opin- 
ion,” had huge leverage in terms of producing change, real change. 
And it appears — and not just since — I want to emphasize you have 
done an excellent report on Lehman, but we could go and look at 
many other financial institutions that failed with clean reports, you 
know, the ink still not dry. So what dynamic was there? And, in 
fact, I must say it is rather discouraging to hear you sort of say 
the only consistent response was, “That is not my job, that is not 
my job, that is not my job.” Maybe it is, you know, beginning my 
life in the army where everybody assumed it was their job regard- 
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less of who officially was responsible. But your comment, and then 
I will ask everyone, because I think this is a critical threshold 
question, because if we do not kind of understand — not every detail 
but what were the incentives, the disincentives, what can we do to 
fix it. So I will start with you, Mr. Valukas, please. 

Mr. Valukas. Your comment was spot on. If the auditors had 
walked into the board of Lehman Brothers and said, “Lehman is 
engaging in $50 billion worth of off-balance-sheet transactions, the 
sole purpose of which is to improve their leverage numbers because 
they are concerned about public perception,” those transactions are 
reversed 5 days after the close of the published opinion, I have no 
doubt that that — and we cannot abide that. I have no doubt that 
those transactions would have ended as of that moment and/or, al- 
ternatively, they would have written a disclosure statement which 
would have included it, which would have obviated the reason for 
the transactions in the first place. The whole idea was to conceal 
that that is the way they were reducing the leverage. 

So an auditor threatening a public company with something 
other than a clean report has enormous leverage. I represent a 
large number of corporations in the board room. Everybody looks 
to see what the auditor is going to say. So the auditor in one sense 
controls the entire process. 

In this situation, the auditor and their able representative took 
the position that the only thing they were required to review was 
the theory behind the practice, not the practice itself, that they had 
no responsibility for determining the volume of Repo 105s or the 
timing of Repo 105s or the purpose of Repo 105. 

Simple questions we — this was no great mystery. There were at 
least a dozen executives within Lehman who we interviewed who 
said the purpose of Repo 105 is the following, and this is what we 
are doing, and the e-mail traffic reflected it. So there was no short- 
age of information. The auditors, in fact, only interviewed one per- 
son who claimed they did not have information about it. The audi- 
tors at the time they did that interview knew that there had been 
$50 billion worth of transactions. But they pointed to various as- 
pects within the accounting rules which relieved them of the re- 
sponsibility of having to do anything further than to check the the- 
ory behind the practice and not how the practice was being used. 

It seems to me a simple question that someone ought to put on 
their auditors is on their checklist: Are there any transactions the 
purpose of which is to dress up the balance sheet? If so, what are 
they? What is the volume? And we need to disclose that to the 
audit committee. That would go a long way toward ending the 
practice, because the executives knew what they were doing and 
they did not really conceal it. 

Chairman Reed. Let me just ask a follow-up question. Senator 
Hagan made reference to regulatory arbitrage. I seem to recall — 
and please correct me if I am in error — that part of what they did 
was get opinions from British attorneys because there was a Brit- 
ish subsidiary, and that under British accounting rules this theo- 
retical approach was appropriate. Am I misconstruing that? 

Mr. Valukas. No. You are absolutely accurate. They could not 
get an opinion from U.S. counsel that a Repo 105 which qualify as 
a sale under U.S. law. They were able to get an opinion from rep- 
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utable counsel in England that it would qualify under British law, 
so what they would do is transfer the assets, in essence a wash 
sale, to the British subsidiary and transact the repo transactions 
in that subsidiary. It was a consolidated balance sheet, so it was 
all done under GAAP, but that was the manner in which they were 
able to do it. 

Chairman Reed. I guess the final question on this topic, Mr. 
Valukas, is: Are you confident from what you have heard today 
that those simple sort of changes, like the checklist or the rules 
that basically require — and not just auditors but also lawyers. Ap- 
parently at least the United States lawyers were nervous enough 
about this that they were not going to sign anything — are going to 
be adopted by the FASB and enforced by the PCAOB? 

Mr. Valukas. I am not sufficiently qualified to answer that. I 
have not been following that. But I 

Chairman Reed. That is a wise response. 

Mr. Valukas. But I would suggest one thing, and that is that the 
default should not be immateriality. It should be transparency. 
And that to me is a mind-set, that, you know, we seek to find some- 
thing to be immaterial rather than going behind it and suggest 
that transparency is critical. That is an issue, it seems to me, that 
those boards need to wrestle with and come up with some clear an- 
swers. 

Chairman Reed. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Fornelli, please, your comments. 

Ms. Fornelli. Well, as we heard Ms. Seidman and Mr. Kroeker 
talk about, the FASB and the SEC have addressed these account- 
ing and disclosure issues. They have got rules that are in the proc- 
ess of being implemented, and I think with the design toward mak- 
ing sure that — or helping to enhance the transparency to investors. 
And so transparency to investors is the primary goal, and I think 
that is well underway. 

Chairman Reed. Thank you. 

Mr. Quaadman, your comment, please. 

Mr. Quaadman. Sure, just a few thoughts on those very good 
questions that you raised. A couple things. 

One is, you know, there is, number one, the tryer of fact in the 
Lehman’s case has not actually made a decision, so I think there 
is still some information that needs to come out there. And I think 
there is also a lag time between the last audited financial reports 
in that case and the final crack-up in Lehman. I just raise that be- 
cause I think the situation between April 2008 and September 
2008 was obviously different. From September 10th to September 
15th could have been radically different as well. 

I do believe that regulatory arbitrage is a problem. I do believe 
that having international standards for both accounting and audit- 
ing does start to get at that. But I think it is also important to un- 
derstand as well — and I was happy to hear that, you know, the 
PCAOB is doing some work on what the role of the auditor is, 
which I know that CAQ is doing as well. But there is also a dif- 
ference between auditing financial information and actually stra- 
tegic decisions. Because I think if you look at some people in the 
financial services community, they were looking at economic situa- 
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tions and making radically different strategic decisions. Some of 
them failed. Some of them survived. 

So I think it is important to understand that the auditor does not 
necessarily pass judgment on strategy and risk but is focused on 
the financial statements. 

Chairman Reed. Mr. Turner, your comments. You have, I think, 
alluded to some of these comments, but please go ahead. 

Mr. Turner. Thank you. Chairman Reed. 

When I step back, this is one where I think you have to get back 
out of the trees, and it is a very simple. If the auditor is right that 
the accounting is correct, then we have got a seriously flawed ac- 
counting standard. To turn around and say you can take stuff off 
your balance sheet at the very end of that period, dress up your 
balance sheet, make it look better than what you really are, and 
then 5 days after reverse it and say that is OK, I do not think it 
takes an accounting degree to figure out, and you do not need to 
be a business strategician. This is a business strategy. This was a 
scheme and device. I have been an executive in a couple busi- 
nesses. This is not strategy. This is nothing to do with business 
strategy. This is how to mislead your investors, your owners of 
your company. It is that simple. And if the accounting was correct, 
then we have got an accounting standard setter that we got big 
problems with. 

I personally think Mr. Valukas is right with the use of the words 
“colorful claims.” Some may say that color is black and white, and, 
in fact, if someone knew that someone had gone hunting for an 
opinion in the U.S., could not get it, and then had to go and find 
one from the Brits, that in and of itself tells you from a common- 
sense perspective this was not a good thing that was going on. And 
to think that the very people that we have to rely on for confidence 
in the numbers was turning around and, without giving us any 
warnings, saying that was OK, regardless of how the tryer of fact 
turns out, that is very troubling to me as an individual, as an in- 
vestor. So I think it is very problematic. 

Do we have it fixed? The FASB is working on some stuff. We will 
see if that standard works. But I think Mr. Valukas hit on what 
needs to be done and has not been done, and that is, you cannot 
hide behind materiality if something is not transparent. And the 
FASB has for years been urged to adopt a rule that says if addi- 
tional disclosure is necessary to keep the financials from being mis- 
leading, you need to make it. And the FASB has constantly refused 
to put that standard in place, and until we put that standard in 
place, as Mr. Valukas just urged, we are going to have a problem. 

Chairman Reed. Thank you very much. 

Let me ask a question about some of the recommendations or 
suggestions or comments made by the previous panel. Mr. Doty tes- 
tified, “It is troubling to me that we do not see firms . . . going 
back and performing more work to address the significant audit de- 
ficiencies identified by inspectors.” And, again, please feel free to 
correct me, but my recollection is that in every audit there are rec- 
ommendations even if the audit is given unqualified, but there are 
specific concerns addressed typically. I think that is accurate. And 
what Mr. Doty seemed to be saying is a lot of these, you know, 
helpful hints, if you will, are not being followed through. 
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Is that something you would agree with? And is your group try- 
ing to encourage more sort of proactive remediation? 

Ms. Fornelli. Well, Mr. Chairman, the Center for Audit Quality 
and the audit profession is very focused on audit quality and trying 
to continuously improve audit quality. And so the system of over- 
sight that was put into place by Sarbanes-Oxley is a very robust 
one and one that we very much respect and support. And part of 
that system, of course, is the inspection process, and the audit 
process, and I would say the inspection process as well, is one of 
continuous improvement. 

So we take very seriously the findings that the PCAOB has. The 
firms work very closely with the PCAOB to understand where the 
deficiencies may lie and then work to improve on those and to im- 
plement them. And so I know this is something that the firms take 
very seriously, and we will continue to work with the PCAOB and 
our member firms. 

Chairman Reed. Just let me follow up. With respect to the com- 
ment that Mr. Turner made that there should be a specific guid- 
ance to disclose information if, in fact, it is necessary or that it 
would give a more accurate picture of the status of the company, 
what is your view on that type of proposal? 

Ms. Fornelli. Well, as Ms. Seidman stated, they work very 
closely, and I think they have been doing a much better job lately 
of working with a whole constituency of stakeholders as they go 
about setting their accounting standards. And so I think that is 
very important to get that wide range of input, and we will con- 
tinue to be part of that process. 

But, again, the process that was put into place by Sarbanes- 
Oxley where you have these counterbalances — I think that is how 
Chairman Doty referred to them — that you have got a strong audit 
committee, you have got a strong, independent auditor, you have 
management who is responsible for preparing those statements, 
and then also a rigorous inspection and, if needed, enforcement 
program is the counterbalance to some of these issues that we are 
talking about. 

Chairman Reed. Let me also bring up another suggestion Mr. 
Doty made, which is that under Sarbanes-Oxley the PCAOB is re- 
stricted from public disclosure of its deliberations, of its discipli- 
nary proceedings, and this, as he points out, actually raises the 
question that there could be a company that has already been if 
not sanctioned, at least a finding has been made, but still operating 
in the public without the public having any knowledge of that. Is 
that something we should move for, a more open process? Mr. 
Quaadman, do you have 

Mr. Quaadman. Sure. Thank you for asking that question. You 
know, Lynn and I do agree; the Chamber of Commerce does believe 
in strong enforcement. 

You know, just a couple thoughts in that regard. The current 
procedures put in place by Confess in Sarbanes-Oxley — and actu- 
ally it is very analogous to similar procedures with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, other agencies, including the Federal 
Election Commission. So I think if there is going to be more open- 
ness, I think there should be a debate about that, because I think 
some of what we have to look at here is are we going from a system 
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that allows for innocent before guilty to shifting to a system of 
guilty before being proven. And if we are going to go to a system 
like that, what are the impacts going to be on investors? Because 
if you are going to have ten proceedings and one of them leads to 
a finding that is going to lead to more enforcement, what do you 
do with the other nine? It is the old saying of, you know, where 
do I go to get my reputation back. 

So I think we have to have a debate about that and really under- 
stand what the potential downsides are for that with investors, and 
also, I think we also need to ask the question as well, is there a 
reason we want to single out the auditing community from other 
financial institutions and even elected officials with the discipli- 
nary proceedings they would have to go through in similar cir- 
cumstances. 

Chairman Reed. Mr. Turner or anyone else have a comment on 
the proposal that would be a much more open and transparent 
process in which a company was being evaluated by the PCAOB? 

Mr. Turner. There are two aspects to that. Currently, and since 
1989, the SEC has made its enforcement actions against profes- 
sionals open. The SEC adopted that rule about the time I went to 
it the first time, in 1989. That has served, I think, the public very 
well, and there is no reason, I think, to have a difference between 
what has worked well for the SEC and what is currently not work- 
ing very well for the PCAOB. 

What I do know from talking to people not only within the 
PCAOB but outside amongst attorneys is the fact that these cases 
are kept under wraps and quiet is having a detrimental effect in 
that they are causing the auditing firms to drag out the pro- 
ceedings as long as they possibly can. I think some of that would 
be mitigated — in fact, I think a lot of that would be mitigated with 
public hearings. And you do not make it public until you have gone 
through all your investigation and you have got a good reason for 
cause. So the rights of people need to be protected, as you would 
know. Chairman, and that process that the SEC has does protect 
those rights very carefully. So I think that has worked. 

The other piece of it, though, is the PCAOB — and there was a 
good case just this last week. The PCAOB has also kept from inves- 
tors which companies were being audited where the audits did not 
get done right. And, of course, we quite often vote on auditors each 
year, whether or not to reappoint them. 

If the PCAOB knows that an audit has not been done right and 
there are problems and even cites it in a report but keeps it con- 
fidential from us, that is troubling as well, and that is occurring 
today. We recently have seen a situation where people were able 
to match it up, and the company acknowledged it, where the audi- 
tor, in fact, failed to get adequate audit evidence on a very signifi- 
cant item in the audit. I think we ought to be on top of that when 
we decide whether or not to reappoint a particular auditor. So I 
think that needs to be made public, and people need to quit with- 
holding that information from us as well so we can make informed 
decisions rather than flying in the dark. 

Chairman Reed. Ms. Fornelli, do you want to comment? 

Ms. Fornelli. Certainly, I would be happy to. Mr. Chairman, 
there is a process now and a mechanism now for the disclosure of 
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these proceedings, and that is through the SEC. So there is that 
valve there available. 

Also, I would point out in the Sarbanes-Oxley Act it was set up 
so that the inspection reports, a portion of those are made public, 
so the public does have some insight into some of the issues that 
would be flagged in the inspections. So there is some transparency, 
and we do not see that with respect to the inspections of mutual 
funds or broker-dealers or even banking financial institutions. 

Chairman Reed. Thank you. Well, I want to thank you all for 
very thoughtful, obviously well-prepared testimony that has, I 
think, provided us a great deal of insight. I think it is also good 
to emphasize that once again this is an issue not specific to one au- 
diting firm or to one company, but this unfortunately was a sys- 
temic crisis of multiple computers and multiple firms. And what we 
are trying to do is avoid such a crisis by thoughtful rules. 

And the other aspect, too, I just have to say is that — you know, 
and again this is a reflection going back — you know, we felt a sense 
of accomplishment and I maybe dare say self-satisfaction that after 
the Enron problem we did enact a provision we thought was just 
this soup-to-nuts direction to go ahead and take care of these off- 
balance-sheet transactions, and then to sort of begin to probe in 
2008 and then at the end of 2008 to discover that this was one of 
the major problems with a major finance institution who essen- 
tially had to pull back billions of dollars worth of transactions on 
their books and then discover that it took so long for the rules to 
be written, the guidance to be given, I think another important les- 
son of this process. And, you know, Mr. Quaadman has made a 
very good point about the need to do these Dodd-Frank regulations. 
Part of this is getting good regulations done with the notion that 
they can and will be improved over time, but searching for the per- 
fect regulation for 6 years usually ends up with another bigger 
problem occurring. So that is just a thought. 

Again, thank you very much. We will ask my colleagues to pro- 
vide questions by Friday, and we would ask you for answers as 
quickly as possible. 

Thank you very much, and the hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:32 a.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 

[Prepared statements and responses to written questions sup- 
plied for the record follow:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF JAMES R. DOTY 

Chairman, Public Company Accounting Oversight Board 

April 6, 2011 

Chairman Reed, Ranking Member Crape, and Members of the Subcommittee, 
thank you for the opportunity to appear before you today on behalf of the Public 
Company Accounting Oversight Board (PCAOB or Board) to testify on the role of 
the accounting profession in preventing another financial crisis. 

I look forward to discussing with the Subcommittee the role that the PCAOB 
plays in protecting investors and fostering confidence in our securities markets. I 
joined the Board on February 1, 2011. Many of the achievements and initiatives I 
will describe to you were the work of, or begun by, my predecessors on the Board 
as well as the PCAOB staff. The PCAOB remains actively engaged in these and 
many new initiatives to protect the investing public by enforcing high quality au- 
dits. 

I. Introduction 

You have asked me to address three questions: Did the accounting profession per- 
form as expected leading up to and during the financial crisis? What, if any, im- 
provements have been made or should be made by the U.S. Securities and Exchange 
Commission (SEC or Commission), the Financial Accounting Standards Board 
(FASB), or the PCAOB as a result of the financial crisis? And what, if any, policy 
changes should Congress consider? 

In general terms, the PCAOB’s inspections of audits conducted during the finan- 
cial crisis indicated that accounting firms must do a better job of addressing in their 
audits the risks of misstatements in financial statements that emerge as economic 
conditions change. The PCAOB issued a report last fall describing the kinds of audit 
deficiencies the PCAOB identified on audits affected by the financial crisis. The 
PCAOB also issued several practice alerts on various auditing risks during the 
course of the crisis. 

The PCAOB is focused on taking appropriate steps in its inspection and enforce- 
ment programs in order to improve audit quality and enhance protection of the in- 
vesting public. The PCAOB is also using information gained in inspections and in- 
vestigations, along with information received from investors, audit committee mem- 
bers, auditors and others, to improve auditing and related professional practice 
standards to improve the quality of audits during periods of economic stress. 

I will discuss each of these points and explain how the PCAOB is using the les- 
sons from the financial crisis to improve the quality of audits and auditor commu- 
nications to investors. Finally, I will echo a suggestion made previously by the 
Board of a policy change for Congress to consider. It is a legislative change to en- 
hance the PCAOB’s effectiveness by permitting the Board to disclose its decisions 
to institute disciplinary proceedings to enforce applicable laws and standards 
against registered public accounting firms and their associated persons. 

II. The Responsibilities of the PCAOB 

More than half of American households invest their savings in securities to pro- 
vide for retirement, education, and other goals. The financial statement auditor’s job 
is to protect these investors’ interests by independently auditing and reporting on 
management’s historical financial statements. Reliable financial reporting is one of 
the linchpins on which our capital markets depend. If investors lose confidence in 
financial reporting, they may demand prohibitively high returns as a condition of 
investing or they may withdraw from the capital markets altogether. The result 
would be to make it more difficult and expensive to finance the businesses on which 
our economy depends. Moreover, inaccurate financial reporting can mask poor busi- 
ness strategies or fraud that, if left uncorrected, may result in the misallocation of 
capital, business failures, and layoffs. Even accurate, well-supported financial infor- 
mation does not mean the business strategy is good. 

As the accounting scandals related to Enron, Adelphia and other public companies 
demonstrated, auditors can face strong pressures and incentives to acquiesce to 
questionable accounting. The Sarbanes-Oxley Act of 2002 (Sarbanes-Oxley or the 
Act) was passed in the wake of the collapse of confidence that resulted from these 
and other financial reporting breakdowns. Title I of the Act created the PCAOB to 
serve as a counterweight to those pressures and incentives. Congress rightly deter- 
mined in 2002 that rigorous, independent oversight was essential to the credibility 
of the auditor’s watchdog function. 

Prior to the creation of the PCAOB, public company auditors were subject to over- 
sight by their professional association and to peer reviews conducted by other audit- 
ing firms. Title I of the Sarbanes-Oxley Act profoundly changed the environment in 
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which public company auditors operate by providing for ongoing accountability to 
the PCAOB. The Board exercises that oversight through four basic functions: 

• Registration of accounting firms — No accounting firm may prepare, or substan- 
tially contribute to, an audit report for a public company that files financial 
statements with the SEC, or for a broker-dealer, without first registering with 
the PCAOB. There are currently 2,431 accounting firms registered with the 
Board. This includes 906 non-U. S. firms and 522 firms that are registered only 
because they have broker-dealer audit clients. Registered firms must file annual 
and other reports that provide the Board and the public with updated informa- 
tion about the firm and its audit practice. Contrary to what some believe, mere 
registration with the PCAOB does not reflect an examination of the firm’s audit 
quality, which does not happen until we inspect. 

• Inspection of firms and their public company audits — Since 2003, the PCAOB 
has conducted more than 1,600 inspections of firms’ quality controls and re- 
viewed aspects of more than 7,000 public company audits. The audit engage- 
ments the PCAOB reviews are not selected at random. To make the most effec- 
tive use of its resources, the PCAOB uses a variety of analytical techniques to 
select high-risk engagements and audit areas that are likely to raise chal- 
lenging or difficult issues. ^ Throughout this rigorous process, PCAOB inspec- 
tions have identified numerous audit deficiencies, including failures by the larg- 
est U.S. and non-U.S. firms. These findings have led to changes in firm auditing 
processes, and, in some cases, more audit work performed after the fact or to 
corrections of client financial statements. 

• Investigation and disciplinary proceedings — The Board has broad authority to 
impose sanctions on registered firms and associated persons that have violated 
applicable laws and standards. The PCAOB has publicly announced the resolu- 
tion of 37 enforcement proceedings. These proceedings include 29 sanctions on 
firms, including 19 revocations of firms’ registrations, preventing them from au- 
diting public companies in the future, and 40 sanctions on individuals. Sanc- 
tions have also included significant monetary penalties. The announced deci- 
sions do not, however, reflect the full extent of PCAOB enforcement activity. 
Under the Sarbanes-Oxley Act, all PCAOB investigations and all contested pro- 
ceedings ii.e., cases in which the Board files charges and the respondent elects 
to litigate, rather than settle) are nonpublic. There are a significant number of 
matters under active investigation and an additional number in litigation, 
which may take years to be resolved. 

The Board closely coordinates its enforcement efforts with the SEC. In certain 
instances, the PCAOB investigates the auditor’s conduct and the SEC focuses 
its investigation on the public company, its management, and other parties. In 
other cases, the SEC’s Division of Enforcement takes responsibility for an audi- 
tor investigation and requests that PCAOB defer to that investigation. 

• Establishing auditing, quality control, ethics, independence, and other stand- 
ards — The Board is responsible for establishing the auditing and related profes- 
sional practice standards under which public company audits are performed. 
Prior to the Sarbanes-Oxley Act, public company audits were performed accord- 
ing to standards set by the profession itself. The PCAOB has an active stand- 
ard-setting agenda, as I will describe later in my testimony. 

All of the Board’s responsibilities are discharged under the oversight of the SEC. 
Chairman Schapiro, the Commissioners, and Chief Accountant Kroeker have taken 
a deep interest in the PCAOB’s work, and I am grateful to them for their support 
and for the strong working relationship they have fostered between our organiza- 
tions. 

III. Auditor Performance Before and During the Financial Crisis 

Through its inspection and enforcement programs, the PCAOB actively assesses 
whether auditors are doing their job appropriately and takes action when they are 
not. 

Neither financial statement audits nor PCAOB oversight are intended to assess 
any company’s liquidity structure, capital adequacy or risk management, including 


^The PCAOB devotes considerable effort to collecting, quality checking, and analyzing data 
from public sources, vendors, registered firms and internal sources. The PCAOB uses this data 
to monitor financial reporting and auditing risks. The PCAOB’s various screening techniques 
combine nonpublic data collected in the inspection process with publicly available data to iden- 
tify those firms, offices, partners, engagements, and issues that present the greatest audit risks. 
PCAOB analysts then perform in-depth analysis to provide inspectors with actionable intel- 
ligence when they go into the field. 
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financial institutions. Nor does the PCAOB set accounting and disclosure require- 
ments. That is the purview of the FASB, the International Accounting Standards 
Board, in the case of institutions permitted to use International Financial Reporting 
Standards, and the SEC. 

Rather, the PCAOB evaluates whether auditors have done their job, which is to 
make sure an institution’s financial statements and related disclosures fairly 
present its results — good or bad — to investors in conformity with applicable account- 
ing and disclosure standards. The Board is deeply focused on the lack of trans- 
parency in financial reporting during the crisis and the corresponding effect this had 
on the fairness of our securities markets. The Board is also focused on implementing 
lessons from the financial crisis in audits and our programs. 

A. Inspections 

The PCAOB’s inspection program is the core of its oversight of registered firms’ 
public company audit work. The PCAOB’s inspection staff represents more than half 
of its staff. In addition, the PCAOB’s Office of Research and Analysis devotes the 
majority of its resources to support the inspection program. As required by the Act, 
the PCAOB conducts annual inspections of firms that regularly audit the financial 
statements of more than 100 public companies. In 2010, the PCAOB inspected nine 
such firms. Firms that regularly audit the financial statements of 100 or fewer pub- 
lic companies must be inspected at least once every three years. The PCAOB in- 
spected 245 such firms in 2010, including 64 non-U.S. firms located in 20 jurisdic- 
tions. Many of these non-U.S. firms are affiliated with a global network of firms. 
They can be quite large, measured by number of professionals as well as by market 
capitalization of audit clients. 

Each firm in a global network of firms, including the Big Four, is independently 
owned by the partners in their country. Since each of those firms must register sep- 
arately with the PCAOB, they are subject to the same frequency of inspections as 
any other firm. Substantial portions of the audits of many of the largest U.S. compa- 
nies are performed by affiliated network firms, including firms we have not in- 
spected. 

In the course of the PCAOB’s 2010 inspections, PCAOB inspectors reviewed por- 
tions of more than 350 audits performed by the nine firms subject to annual inspec- 
tion, and portions of more than 600 audits performed by the remaining 245 in- 
spected firms. During 2010, the PCAOB inspected aspects of audits for some of the 
largest public companies in the world, including many of the largest financial serv- 
ices and other companies with complex financial instruments and transactions and 
risks driven by market volatility. ^ 

After completion of the inspections field work, PCAOB inspectors engage in a dia- 
logue with firms, through written comments, and in certain cases, in-person meet- 
ings, about audit deficiencies they have identified. The PCAOB then issues a report 
after each inspection. The inspection report is not a complete report card on the 
firm’s entire audit practice, but rather focuses on areas where inspectors found defi- 
ciencies. The public portion of an inspection report describes matters that inspectors 
have identified as significant audit deficiencies. These findings, presented in Part 
I of the report, generally involve situations in which PCAOB inspectors believe that 
the auditor failed to obtain sufficient evidence to support the audit opinion or failed 
to identify a material departure from generally accepted accounting principles. Con- 
sistent with restrictions in the Sarbanes-Oxley Act, however, the PCAOB does not 
publicly disclose the identity of the companies that are the subject of audits dis- 
cussed in an inspection report. 

Consistent with the Sarbanes-Oxley Act, the PCAOB discusses any criticism of or 
potential defects in a firm’s system of quality control in Part II of its inspection re- 
ports. The Act affords inspected firms one year within which to remediate Board 
criticisms concerning firm quality controls. If the Board is not satisfied with a firm’s 


2 The Dodd-Frank Wall Street Reform and Consumer Protection Act, P.L. No. 111-203 (Dodd- 
Frank), authorized the Board to establish, by rule, a program of inspection of auditors of brokers 
and dealers. On December 14, 2010, the Board proposed a temporary rule that, if adopted, 
would establish an interim inspection program while the Board considers the scope and other 
elements of a permanent inspection program. Under the temporary rule, the Board would begin 
to inspect auditors of brokers and dealers and identify and address with the registered firms 
any significant issues in those audits. The Board expects that insights gained through the in- 
terim program would inform the eventual determination of the scope and elements of a perma- 
nent program. During the interim program, the Board at least annually would provide public 
reports on the progress of the program and significant issues identified, but the Board would 
not expect to issue firm-specific inspection reports before the scope of a permanent program is 
set. For more information about the proposed interim inspection program, see PCAC)B Release 
No. 2010-008 (December 14, 2010). 
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remediation efforts, the portion of the report containing the discussion of the quality 
control deficiencies becomes public. The Board transmits full inspection reports, in- 
cluding the nonpublic portions of such reports, to the SEC and appropriate State 
boards of accountancy. The Board is also permitted to share full reports with certain 
other U.S. and non-U.S. authorities. In addition, the Board sends a special report 
to the SEC when, as a result of information developed in an inspection, it appears 
that financial statements filed with the Commission, and on which the public is re- 
l3dng, may be materially inaccurate. 

2007-2009 Inspection Cycles 

Last fall, the Board issued a report to inform the public about the audit risks and 
challenges that PCAOB inspectors had found in connection with the economic cri- 
sis. ® That report discussed audit deficiencies inspectors uncovered during the 2007 
through 2009 inspection cycles related to the impact of the crisis. Among other 
things, the report described deficiencies relating to auditing fair value measure- 
ments, especially related to financial instruments; impairment of goodwill, indefi- 
nite-lived intangible assets, and other long-lived assets; allowance for loan losses; 
off-balance-sheet structures; revenue recognition; inventory valuation; and income 
taxes. 

We have observed that firms have produced internal guidance and training to ad- 
dress the deficiencies. They have not, however, been consistently applied by indi- 
vidual engagement teams. 

The report does not evaluate the root causes of the crisis. Most postmortems to 
date have pointed to the failure of corporate risk management and financial institu- 
tion liquidity structure or capital adequacy as root causes of the crisis. Other con- 
tributing factors have been cited as well, such as the behavior of the credit rating 
agencies, the role of the Government-sponsored housing finance entities, regulatory 
gaps and failures, and even unintended consequences of legislative and regulatory 
incentives related to home ownership, to name just a few. 

The PCAOB has neither the authority nor the resources to look back at the crisis 
with the broader view necessary to develop an informed opinion on all of the dif- 
ferent factors that caused the crisis. The PCAOB has, however, inspected and con- 
sidered the role of auditors of financial institutions and other public companies af- 
fected by the crisis. As described in our public report, inspectors identified multiple 
instances where auditors failed to perform the work mandated by PCAOB stand- 
ards. Firms must do a better job in adjusting to emerging audit risks as economic 
conditions change so that investors will have reliable information about the perform- 
ance and financial position of public companies during periods of economic volatility. 
The PCAOB intends to use these lessons in driving improvements through subse- 
quent inspections and appropriate standards setting. 

2010 Inspection Cycle 

Most of the audits that the PCAOB inspected during 2010 were of financial state- 
ments for fiscal years ending in 2009. The PCAOB staff is currently considering 
firms’ responses to the questions and comments our inspectors raised, and are pre- 
paring draft inspection reports based on and reflecting their evaluation. 

Although the PCAOB’s 2010 inspection reporting cycle is not yet complete, so far 
PCAOB inspectors have continued to identify significant deficiencies related to the 
valuation of complex financial instruments, inappropriate use of substantive analyt- 
ical procedures, reliance on entity level controls without adequate evaluation of 
whether those processes actually function as effective controls, and several other 
issues. PCAOB inspectors have also identified more issues than in prior years. 

In any event, the Board is troubled by the volume of significant deficiencies, espe- 
cially in areas identified in prior inspections. The PCAOB is working on several ini- 
tiatives to drive improvements in audit quality. 

2011 Inspection Plan 

In 2011, the PCAOB will continue to focus on high-risk audit areas posed by the 
ongoing effects of the crisis and any future similar events, including, for example, 
the financial statement effect of the obligation to repurchase mortgages previously 
sold and mandated modifications to certain mortgages at financial institutions. 

The PCAOB also intends to enhance its consideration of root causes when PCAOB 
inspectors find audit deficiencies. As in past years, the PCAOB will also continue 
to press firms to identify root causes of deficiencies and address them. 


3 PCAOB, Report on Observations of PCAOB Inspectors Related to Audit Risk Areas Affected 
by the Economic Crisis (Sept. 29, 2010), available at http: I ! pcaohus.org ! Inspections I Pages ! 
PublicReports.aspx. 
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PCAOB inspectors will also look closely at corrective actions taken by firms when 
inspectors identify problems. A firm’s failure to obtain sufficient evidence to support 
its opinion does not mean that the financial statements themselves are necessarily 
misstated. But it does mean that corrective actions are required, both to shore up 
the deficient audit as well as to better plan and perform future audits. Inspections 
can only protect investors from audit failures if firms act on inspection results. It 
is troubling to me that we do not see firms consistently going back and performing 
more work to address the significant audit deficiencies identified by inspections. 
Now, I will say, we have begun to see some firms going back quite recently, but 
I do not consider this problem to be resolved yet. 

Moreover, my concern is compounded by the fact that we have received reports 
from members of audit committees that firms sometimes represent to audit commit- 
tees that their PCAOB inspection reports raise merely minor concerns, typically at- 
tributable to documentation of procedures they claim — but just can’t demonstrate — 
they performed. Therefore, we are exploring ways to encourage the firms to provide 
more faithful reporting to audit committees in the future. 

Inspectors will also continue to examine firms’ quality control systems to evaluate 
how they manage audit quality, so as to enhance the PCAOB’s basis for assessing, 
in this year and in future years, whether that system is appropriately designed and 
implemented to achieve the goal of conducting independent audits that are objective 
and in compliance with applicable standards. To this end, inspectors will continue 
to assess firms’ processes and controls in certain functional areas related to audit 
performance, including, for example, a firm’s monitoring of compliance with auditor 
independence requirements. 

In addition, the PCAOB plans to expand its examination of the quality control 
mechanisms of large firms that participate in global networks. As I will discuss 
later, the PCAOB’s recent settlement with five Indian-based registered firms from 
PricewaterhouseCoopers’ global network (PW India) highlights the risks inherent in 
these global networks. In particular, inspectors will examine firms’ supervision of 
work performed by affiliated firms, including by assessing firms’ controls over con- 
sultations on accounting and auditing standards, as well as engagement teams’ use 
and evaluation of affiliates’ work. We will also encourage firms to identify root 
causes and address them concomitantly throughout their global networks and not 
just within their U.S. member firms. 

PCAOB inspectors will also examine how audit fee pressures might affect the con- 
duct of audits. It has been widely reported that audit committees are expecting 
auditors to agree to fee reductions. At the same time, economic conditions are add- 
ing to the complexity of audits. While audit firms cannot be immune to economic 
downturns, the PCAOB will evaluate whether such pressures result in fewer hours 
being devoted to audits, thereby impairing audit quality. 

Lastly, the PCAOB is developing a broker-dealer auditor inspection program to 
comply with Dodd-Frank. We expect to begin those inspections in 2011. The 
PCAOB’s Office of Research and Analysis has worked closely with Financial Indus- 
try Regulatory Authority and the SEC over the last year to obtain critical data that 
will facilitate the broker-dealer auditor inspection program. 

B. PCAOB Access to Non-U. S. Registered Firms 

Approximately 260 non-U.S. firms are subject to regular PCAOB inspection. To 
date, the PCAOB has inspected 197 non-U.S. firms in 35 jurisdictions, including 
countries where some of the largest foreign private issuers — whose securities also 
trade in U.S. markets — are located such as Brazil, India, Japan, Korea, Mexico, and 
the Russian Federation. As I mentioned earlier, in 2010 the PCAOB inspected 64 
non-U.S. firms in 20 jurisdictions. Nineteen of these 64 inspections were performed 
on a joint basis with the local auditor oversight authority pursuant to negotiated 
cooperative arrangements. In each of the joint inspections, as well as the other for- 
eign inspections not conducted on a joint Isasis, the PCAOB and its foreign counter- 
part have been able to resolve conflicts of law, sovereignty, and other issues that 
may arise when we are operating in another country. 

It is no secret that we have not been able to inspect all of the non-U.S. firms we 
are required to, though. Approximately 70 firms in 24 jurisdictions — including in the 
European Union (EU), Switzerland and China — had inspection deadlines in 2010 or 
earlier that have not been met. 


^On December 14, 2010, the PCAOB proposed a rule to establish an interim inspection pro- 
gram related to audits of broker-dealers. The comment deadline ended on February 15, 2011. 
The Board is considering those comments and expects to finalize the rule in the near future. 
See PCAOB, Proposed Temporary Rule for an Interim Program of Inspection Related to Audits 
of Brokers and Dealers (Dec. 14, 2010). 
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The PCAOB is working hard to reach accords that will allow PCAOB inspectors 
into those jurisdictions: it is one of our highest priorities. I am pleased to report 
that, in January, the PCAOB concluded an agreement with U.K. authorities. Based 
on this agreement, the PCAOB is planning joint inspections of two large U.K. firms 
beginning in May. 

In addition, earlier this week, the PCAOB reached an agreement to conduct joint 
inspections with the authorities in Switzerland. We will commence joint inspections 
in Switzerland in May, with the goal of inspecting three Big Four affiliate firms by 
the end of the year. 

The U.K. and Swiss agreements are a significant step forward for U.S. investors. 
They are not “mutual recognition” arrangements, but arrangements for joint inspec- 
tions that will enable PCAOB inspectors to evaluate audit work in these countries 
that U.S. investors rely on. 

These arrangements are the first cooperative agreements that the PCAOB has 
concluded since the passage of Dodd-Frank, which amended the Sarbanes-Oxley Act 
to permit the PCAOB to share confidential information with its non-U.S. counter- 
parts under certain conditions. That amendment removed one of the obstacles to 
PCAOB inspections asserted by the EU. 

We hope that these agreements will serve as a model for cross-border cooperation 
with other regulators in the European Union. We continue to make progress on this 
front and are encouraged by our discussions with authorities in several jurisdictions. 
However, the negotiations with other EU regulators continue to progress quite slow- 
ly- 

The PCAOB continues to be unable to conduct inspections in China, based pri- 
marily on assertions by the Chinese of national sovereignty issues. Currently, three 
mainland Chinese firms are overdue for inspection, and inspections of eight Hong 
Kong firms have been commenced but not completed because we were denied access 
to documents relating to operations of their clients in mainland China. 

The PCAOB’s inability to gain access to PCAOB-registered firms in China is espe- 
cially troubling given the growth in the number of Chinese companies seeking ac- 
cess to capital in U.S. securities markets. Last month, the PCAOB issued a research 
note on trends and risks related to reverse merger transactions involving companies 
from the China region.® This note followed a July 2010 staff audit practice alert 
on auditing public companies with operations in China and other jurisdictions that 
accessed the U.S. markets through reverse mergers. ® 

There are also significant risks associated with audits of operations of U.S. compa- 
nies in China. For example, we are finding through our oversight of U.S. firms that 
even simple audit meixims, such as maintaining the auditor’s control over bank con- 
firmations, may not hold given the business culture in China. 

If Chinese companies want to attract U.S. capital for the long term, and if Chi- 
nese auditors want to garner the respect of investors, they need the credibility that 
comes from being part of a joint inspection process that includes the U.S. and other 
similarly constituted regulatory regimes. In light of these risks, the PCAOB’s inabil- 
ity to inspect the work of registered firms from China is a gaping hole in investor 
protection. 

C. Enforcement 

The PCAOB has broad authority to impose sanctions on registered firms and their 
associated persons that have violated applicable laws, rules and standards. The 
PCAOB is engaged in several investigations relating to audits of financial institu- 
tions and other public companies affected by the crisis. These investigations, and 
any contested disciplinary proceedings that may result, are confidential under the 
Sarbanes-Oxley Act. 

As an example of the scope of the issues the PCAOB is addressing rigorously 
through enforcement, earlier this week the Board issued a settled order against five 
PW India firms in connection with the audit of the financial statements of Satyam 
Computer Services, an India-based, multinational IT service provider with securities 
traded on the New York Stock Exchange. The Board’s order included a $1.5 million 
penalty against two of those firms for violations of PCAOB rules and standards that 
contributed to the firms’ failure to detect an accounting fraud by Satyam manage- 
ment. The Board also found that all five firms violated the Board’s quality control 
standards. In addition to the penalty, the Board (i) imposed significant limitations 


® PCAOB, Activity Summary and Audit Implications for Reverse Mergers Involving Compa- 
nies from the China Region: January 1, 2007, through March 31, 2010 (March 4, 2011), avail- 
able at http://pcaobus.org/News/Releases/Pages/03152011 — ResearchNote.aspx. 

® PCAOB Staff Audit Practice Alert No. 6, Auditor Considerations Regarding Using the Work 
of Other Auditors and Engaging Assistants From Outside the Firm (July 12, 2010). 
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on the PW India firms’ ability to accept new clients or issue audit reports, (ii) re- 
quired the appointment of an independent monitor to ensure audit quality improve- 
ments, and (iii) censured the firms. 

The Board-imposed sanctions are in addition to a $6 million penalty and other 
sanctions imposed on the firms by the Commission. The PCAOB closely coordinated 
its investigation of the PW India firms with the SEC. This coordination will con- 
tinue, as the independent monitor will report its findings to both the SEC and the 
PCAOB. 

TV. Auditing Standards 

The PCAOB’s standard-setting program responded to the financial crisis at var- 
ious stages by reminding auditors how existing standards apply in the context of 
specific challenges. The PCAOB issued Staff Audit Practice Alerts to explain to 
auditors how applicable requirements bear on various issues raised by the crisis. 
Eor example, in December 2007, the PCAOB staff issued Practice Alert No. 2, Mat- 
ters Related to Auditing Fair Value Measurements of Financial Instruments and the 
Use of Specialists, and in December 2008, the PCAOB issued Staff Audit Practice 
Alert No. 3, Audit Considerations in the Current Economic Environment (December 
5, 2008). These alerts helped auditors to focus on applicable audit requirements. 
They covered several audit topics relevant to the crisis, including auditing fair value 
measurements and accounting estimates; auditing the adequacy of disclosures; the 
auditor’s consideration of a company’s ability to continue as a going concern; and 
additional audit considerations for selected financial reporting areas. 

In light of the Lehman bankruptcy examiner’s report, as well as deficiencies iden- 
tified by PCAOB inspectors in connection with the auditing of significant unusual 
transactions, the PCAOB issued Staff Audit Practice Alert No. 5, Auditor Consider- 
ations Regarding Significant Unusual Transactions (April 7, 2010). This alert fo- 
cused auditors on the evaluation of significant transactions that may be mechanisms 
to dress up a company’s balance sheet, as opposed to serving a valid business pur- 
pose. 

In December 2010, the PCAOB issued Staff Audit Practice Alert No. 7, Auditor 
Considerations of Litigation and Other Contingencies Arising from Mortgage and 
Other Loan Activities (December 20, 2010), to focus auditors on auditing liabilities 
and related disclosures resulting from issues arising from mortgage and foreclosure- 
related activities. As we continue to identify or anticipate new audit practice issues 
or challenges, the PCAOB will continue to issue timely guidance to auditors. 

Practice Alerts remind auditors of existing requirements. The Board also uses in- 
formation that it learns in its inspections and from other sources to change the un- 
derlying auditing standards. In developing new standards, the PCAOB casts a wide 
net to seek input from various interested people and groups on ways to improve au- 
dits. 

The PCAOB has used insights gleaned from the crisis, including information from 
outside sources and from our oversight programs, to develop new standards to ad- 
dress risks that became apparent in the crisis, including standards for how auditors 
assess the risk of material misstatements in financial statements. The PCAOB 
meets quarterly with the representatives of the SEC and FASB to discuss and facili- 
tate financial reporting and auditing initiatives. The PCAOB also is in the process 
of exploring potential improvements in standards that would address, among other 
things, the content of auditors’ reports, how auditors evaluate management’s esti- 
mates of fair values of assets and liabilities, and when an auditor should modify 
their report because of going concern uncertainties. These projects and others are 
described below. 

A. Risk Assessment Standards 

In 2010, after two rounds of public comment and several public meetings with our 
Standing Advisory Group (composed of investors, auditors, financial statement pre- 
parers and others), the Board adopted, and the SEC approved, a series of eight new 
auditing standards, effective for 2011 audits. These standards address fundamental 
aspects of the audit, including audit planning and supervision, the auditor’s assess- 
ment of and response to the risks of material misstatement in the financial state- 
ments, and the auditor’s evaluation of audit results and audit evidence. The stand- 
ards require the auditor to consider more thoughtfully, throughout the audit, the 
risk of misstatement due to fraud. They also require auditors to perform procedures 
to evaluate the completeness and fairness of financial statement disclosures, which 
are critical to providing investors a fair understanding of many matters that became 
particularly important during the financial crisis, such as valuation of complex fi- 
nancial instruments. 
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B. The Auditor’s Report 

The auditor’s report is the primary means by which the auditor communicates to 
investors and other users of the financial statements regarding its audits of finan- 
cial statements. The form of the report has not evolved significantly from the pass- 
fail model of the early years; however, over the years, several committees and 
groups, such as the Cohen Commission, Treadway Commission, and the American 
Assembly, have suggested improvements or changes to the auditor’s report. Simi- 
larly, in 2008, the Advisory Committee on the Auditing Profession convened by the 
U.S. Department of the Treasury (ACAP) recommended the PCAOB consider im- 
provements to the auditor’s reporting model and clarify in the auditor’s report the 
auditor’s role in detecting fraud. ACAP noted that the greater complexity in finan- 
cial reporting supports improving the content of the auditor’s report beyond the cur- 
rent pass-fail model. 

On March 22, 2011, the Board held an open meeting to hear from the PCAOB’s 
Office of the Chief Auditor on the results of the staffs outreach on a project to take 
a fresh look at the auditor’s reporting model. The staff presented views and advice 
they received over several months from numerous in-depth meetings with dozens of 
people experienced in using or preparing audit reports, including investors, auditors, 
preparers, audit committee members, researchers, and others. 

Separately, the Board’s Investor Advisory Group (lAG) discussed this issue at its 
March 16, 2011, meeting. At that meeting, the Board heard a presentation from a 
task force of the group’s members about a survey they conducted to solicit views re- 
garding changes to the auditor’s report. The group surveyed institutional investors, 
including investment banks, mutual funds, pension funds, hedge funds, and others. 
Both the lAG survey and our staffs outreach underscore that investors believe they 
need more information from the auditor regarding the auditor’s views on audit risk, 
management’s judgments and estimates, and the quality of management’s account- 
ing policies. 

The Board’s outreach effort, especially at such an early stage in the project, was 
unprecedented. In addition, the PCAOB’s open meeting to discuss the input received 
was the first of its kind. The PCAOB staff is now preparing a written concept re- 
lease to describe several potential changes for Board consideration and, if agreed, 
public comment. 

C. Fair Value 

As noted in the Board’s 2010 report on observations from audits during the crisis, 
PCAOB inspectors identified many audit deficiencies relating to auditing fair value 
estimates. In many cases, the deficiencies related to insufficient evidence gathered 
by the auditor when using third party pricing sources ie.g., pricing services or 
broker quotes) when valuing financial instruments such as investment securities. 
The largest accounting firms are devoting substantial effort to these issues, and we 
have seen some audit teams do what we expect. We are also hearing that the work 
that is required to validate pricing service reports is more than management is 
doing. To give deeper consideration to ways to prevent such deficiencies, the PCAOB 
has organized an ad hoc task force of our Standing Advisory Group to include inves- 
tors, auditors, preparers, broker-dealers, and pricing services. Staff of the SEC and 
FASB will observe this task force. The task force’s work is expected to inform the 
Board’s development of new auditing requirements. 

D. Going Concern 

Under the Board’s standards, the auditor should modify the report if there is a 
significant doubt about a company’s ability to continue as a going concern for a rea- 
sonable period of time. 

Investors and others have raised questions about why more audit opinions ex- 
pressing substantial going-concern doubt were not issued before companies affected 
by the financial crisis failed (or would have failed except for Government interven- 
tion). The FASB has a project on its agenda that is intended to improve the ability 
of investors to understand the risks and uncertainties about an entity’s ability to 
continue as a going concern and to meet its obligations when they become due. Such 
improvements in the accounting standards could assist in providing an early warn- 
ing for investors. The PCAOB is working closely with the FASB and the SEC on 
this matter. If the PCAOB determines to issue further guidance in this area, it will 
be closely coordinated with the FASB’s efforts. The Board recognizes the importance 
of this subject to investors. 


'^An unqualified opinion indicating that the company’s financial statements are presented 
fairly in accordance with the applicable financial reporting framework is considered the “pass” 
determination in the pass— fail model. 
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E. Related Parties and Significant Unusual Transactions 

The Board is considering revising its standard on relationships and transactions 
with related parties, including financial relationships with executive officers and 
transactions that are outside the normal course of business. As part of that project, 
the Board is evaluating ways for the auditor to gain a deeper understanding of the 
risk of misleading financial statements or disclosures, by considering a company’s 
financial relationships with its executive officers and evaluating how those relation- 
ships might affect management’s financial reporting incentives. Transactions with 
related parties and significant unusual transactions can pose significant risks of ma- 
terial misstatement. Their substance might differ materially from their form. They 
might be structured to achieve desired accounting results inconsistent with the un- 
derlying economic substance. And they might include terms not available in third- 
party, arm’s-length transactions. 

V. Policy Changes for Congress To Consider 

Under the Sarbanes-Oxley Act as it exists today, the PCAOB’s disciplinary hear- 
ings — our version of trials and appeals — are nonpublic, unless the Board finds there 
is good cause for a hearing to be public and each party consents to public hearings. ® 
The auditors and audit firms charged with violating applicable laws, rules or stand- 
ards have little incentive to consent to opening the case against them to public view 
and in fact, none have ever done so. On the contrary, the fact that, absent consent, 
PCAOB disciplinary proceedings are required to be secret creates a considerable in- 
centive to litigate. PCAOB disciplinary proceedings remain nonpublic even after a 
hearing has been completed and adverse findings made by a disinterested hearing 
officer, if the auditors and firms do not consent to make the proceedings public and 
opt to appeal. Litigation postpones — often for several years — the day on which the 
public learns that the PCAOB has charged the auditor or firm, the nature of those 
charges, and the content of adverse findings. 

This secrecy has a variety of unfortunate consequences. Interested parties, includ- 
ing investors, audit committees, issuers and other auditors, are kept in the dark 
about alleged misconduct, even after a hearing and adverse findings. Investors are 
unaware that companies in which they have invested are being audited by account- 
ants who have been charged by the PCAOB. In addition, unlike the authority the 
Exchange Act provides the Commission in its administrative proceedings, the 
PCAOB has no authority, while litigation is pending, to issue temporary cease-and- 
desist orders in appropriate cases, to prevent threatened violations or harm to inves- 
tors or the public interest. 

This state of affairs is not good for investors, for the auditing profession, or for 
the public at large. It is unlike the disciplinary proceedings of other, comparable 
regulators. Indeed, decades ago, the SEC found that nonpublic proceedings in cases 
against auditors of public companies were not in the best interest of investors and 
opened their administrative proceedings against auditors to the public. The reasons 
cited by the Commission for the change included: 

• Virtually all other administrative proceedings brought by the SEC (including 
those against brokers, dealers, investment advisers, and public companies) and 
all SEC injunctive actions are public, 

• Private proceedings create incentives for delays, 

• The public and audit professionals are interested in timely disclosure of the 
standards used to commence disciplinary proceedings (the public and other 
auditors have a legitimate interest in learning, on a timely basis, the facts and 
circumstances that have led to the institution of proceedings), and 

• Public proceedings are more favored in the law than closed-door proceedings. 

These same reasons support the need for public PCAOB disciplinary proceedings. 
The Board, however, unlike the SEC, lacks the authority to make its proceedings 
public through a change to its rules. Investors would be best served by similar 
transparency in PCAOB disciplinary proceedings. 

In conclusion, I appreciate the Subcommittee’s interest in the work of the PCAOB 
and I look forward to working with you in the future. I would be happy to answer 
any questions. 


® Section 105(c)(2) of the Sarbanes-Oxley Act of 2002. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF LESLIE F. SEIDMAN 

Chairman, Financial Accounting Standards Board 

April 6, 2011 

Introduction 

Chairman Reed, Ranking Minority Member Crapo, and Members of the Sub- 
committee, my name is Leslie Seidman and I am the Chairman of the Financial Ac- 
counting Standards Board (FASB or Board). I would like to thank you for this op- 
portunity to participate in today’s important hearing. 

As the Subcommittee examines the role of accountants and auditors in helping 
to prevent another financial crisis, I thought it would be helpful to outline for you 
the manner in which accounting standards are developed. In doing so, I would like 
to begin by providing a brief overview of the FASB and its parent organization, the 
Financial Accounting Foundation (FAF). I also want to be sure the Committee un- 
derstands both the FASB’s robust due process and how we remain accountable to 
our stakeholders. Then I would like to discuss some of the changes to accounting 
standards the FASB has made in response to the financial crisis. Finally, I want 
to update you on several of our pending convergence projects with the International 
Accounting Standards Board (lASB), which address issues related to the financial 
crisis. 

The FASB 

The FASB is an independent private-sector organization that operates under the 
oversight of the FAF. For nearly 40 years, the FASB has established standards of 
financial accounting and reporting for nongovernmental entities, including both 
businesses (public and private) and not-for-profit organizations. Those standards are 
recognized as authoritative. Generally Accepted Accounting Principles (GAAP) by 
the U.S. Securities and Exchange Commission (SEC or Commission) for public com- 
panies and by the American Institute of Certified Public Accountants (AICPA) for 
other nongovernmental entities. 

GAAP is essential to the efficient functioning of the U.S. economy because inves- 
tors, creditors, donors, and other users of financial reports rely heavily on credible, 
transparent, comparable, and unbiased financial information. In today’s dynamic fi- 
nancial markets, the need for integrity, transparency, and objectivity in financial re- 
porting is increasingly critical to ensuring the strength of U.S. capital markets and 
providing investors with accurate and timely information. 

In 2002, Congress enacted the Sarbanes-Oxley Act, which included provisions pro- 
tecting the integrity of the FASB’s accounting standard-setting process. The legisla- 
tion provided the FASB with an independent, stable source of funding. The legisla- 
tion mandated an ongoing source of funding for the FASB from annual accounting 
support fees collected from issuers of securities, as those issuers are defined in the 
Sarbanes-Oxley Act. 

It is important to note that although the FASB has the responsibility to set ac- 
counting standards, it does not have authority to enforce them. Officers and direc- 
tors of a company are responsible for preparing financial reports in accordance with 
accounting standards. Auditors provide an opinion as to whether those officers and 
directors appropriately applied accounting standards. The Public Company Account- 
ing Oversight Board (PCAOB) is charged with ensuring that auditors of public com- 
panies have performed an audit in accordance with generally accepted auditing 
standards, which include an auditor’s analysis of whether a public company has 
complied with appropriate accounting standards. The SEC has the ultimate author- 
ity to analyze whether public companies have complied with accounting standards. 

The Mission of the FASB 

The FASB’s mission is to establish and improve standards of financial accounting 
and reporting for the guidance and education of the public, including issuers, audi- 
tors, and users of financial information. 

We recognize the critical role that reliable financial reporting plays in supporting 
the efficient functioning of the capital markets: robust financial reporting increases 
investor confidence, which in turn leads to better capital allocation decisions and 
economic growth. Today, as the U.S. economy continues to recover from the financial 
crisis and recession, the FASB remains committed to ensuring that our Nation’s fi- 
nancial accounting and reporting standards provide investors with the information 
they need to confidently invest in the U.S. markets. 

To accomplish its mission, the FASB acts to: 
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• Improve the usefulness of financial reporting by focusing on the primary charac- 
teristics of relevance and reliability and on the qualities of comparability and 
consistency; 

• Keep standards current to reflect changes in methods of doing business and 
changes in the economic environment; 

• Consider promptly any significant areas of deficiency in financial reporting that 
might be addressed through the standard-setting process; and 

• Improve the common understanding of the nature and purposes of information 
contained in financial reports. 

As it works to develop accounting standards for financial reporting, the FASB is 
committed to following an open, orderly process that considers the interests of the 
many who rely on financial information. Because we understand that the actions 
of the FASB affect so many stakeholders, we are steadfastly committed to ensuring 
that the decision-making process is independent, fair, and objective. 

The Standard-Setting Process 

An independent standard-setting process is paramount to producing high-quality 
accounting standards, since it relies on the collective judgment of experts, informed 
by the input of all interested parties through a thorough, open, and deliberative 
process. The FASB sets accounting standards through processes that are open, ac- 
cord due process to all interested parties, and allow for extensive input from all 
stakeholders. Such extensive due process is required by our Rules of Procedure, set 
by the Board within the parameters of the FAF’s bylaws. Our process is similar to 
the Administrative Procedure Act process used by Federal agencies for rulemakings 
but provides far more opportunities for interaction with all interested parties. In 
fact, in recent years, we have significantly expanded our ability to engage with 
stakeholders in a variety of ways. 

The FASB’s extensive due process involves public meetings, public roundtables, 
field visits or field tests, liaison meetings and presentations to interested parties, 
and the exposure of our proposed standards for public comment. The FASB 
videocasts its Board meetings on its Web site; recently, we decided to also videocast 
our education sessions to make it easier for our stakeholders to observe the process 
that precedes our decisions. The FASB also creates podcasts and webcasts to provide 
short, targeted summaries of our proposals and new standards so that people can 
quickly assess whether they have an interest and want to weigh in. We have also 
been proactively reaching out to meet with stakeholders, including a wide range of 
investors and reporting entities, to discuss our proposals which helps us to assess 
whether the proposals will lead to better information and also to assess the related 
costs. These interactive meetings allow the FASB and its staff to ask questions to 
better understand why a person holds a particular view, which can accelerate the 
identification of issues and possible solutions. 

The FASB also meets regularly with the staff of the SEC and the PCAOB. Addi- 
tionally, since banking regulators have a keen interest in GAAP financial state- 
ments as a starting point in assessing the safety and soundness of financial institu- 
tions, we meet with them on a quarterly basis and otherwise as appropriate. We 
also understand Congress’s great interest and regularly brief Members and their 
staffs on developments. 

In short, the FASB actively seeks input from all of its stakeholders on proposals 
and processes and we are listening to them. The Board’s wide consultation helps it 
to assess whether the benefits to users of improved information from proposed 
changes outweigh the costs of the changes to preparers and others. Wide consulta- 
tion also provides the opportunity for all stakeholder voices to be heard and consid- 
ered, the identification of unintended consequences, and, ultimately, broad accept- 
ance of the standards that are adopted. 

Additional information about the FASB and the FAF can be found in the 2010 
Annual Report of the FAF, which will be available on the FAF Web site later this 
month. 

FASB Oversight 

The FASB’s accountability derives from oversight at two levels. First, the Board 
is overseen by the independent Board of Trustees of the FAF. Organized in 1972, 
the FAF is an independent, private-sector, not-for-profit organization. The FAF exer- 
cises its authority by having responsibility for oversight, administration, and fi- 
nances of the FASB and its sister organization the Governmental Accounting Stand- 
ards Board (GASB). The FAF also has responsibility for: 

• Selecting the members of the FASB, the GASB, and their respective Advisory 
Councils; 
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• Overseeing the FASB’s and the GASB’s Advisory Councils (including their ad- 
ministration and finances); 

• Overseeing the effectiveness of the FASB’s and the GASB’s standard-setting 
processes and holding the Boards accountable for those processes; 

• Protecting the independence and integrity of the standard-setting process; and 

• Educating stakeholders about those standards. 

Second, the FASB is also subject to oversight by the SEC with respect to standard 
setting for public companies. 'The SEC has the statutory authority to establish fi- 
nancial accounting and reporting standards for publicly held enterprises. For nearly 
40 years, the SEC has delegated this authority to the FASB. In 2003, the SEC 
issued a Policy Statement reaffirming this longstanding relationship. 

FASB Activities 

Response to the Financial Crisis 

The financial crisis led to a reprioritizing of the FASB’s work. In particular, finan- 
cial market participants and policy makers raised questions about: 

a. Fair value measurement of assets and impairments, especially when markets 
become illiquid; 

b. Off-balance sheet risks, particularly those related to securitizations 
(derecognition) and special purpose entities (consolidation); 

c. Disclosures about risk; and 

d. Complexity in accounting for financial instruments. 

Accordingly, the FASB has undertaken projects to improve and simplify the ac- 
counting standards in each of these areas, which are described in further detail 
below. 

Fair Value Measurement and Impairments 

As the credit and financial crisis deepened and broadened in late 2008 and early 
2009, significant attention was placed on “mark-to-market,” or fair value, account- 
ing, including the effect of applying the fair value standard to report the value of 
impaired securities. The controversy reflected, in part, the difficulty of determining 
the fair value of assets or liabilities in illiquid markets. It also reflected the concern 
that the accounting for problem assets held by financial institutions, including 
loans, was “procyclical” and may have exacerbated the crisis (even though loan 
losses are generally not measured at fair value). 

While such determinations had been required in previous downturns, this was the 
first occasion in which a new standard for determining fair value, FAS 157, ^ was 
in effect. It is important to note that FAS 157, issued in 2006, did not introduce 
mark-to-market or fair value accounting and did not expand the range of items that 
are required to be, or permitted to be, measured at fair value. Rather, FAS 157 im- 
proves the consistency and comparability of fair value measurements within GAAP 
by more clearly defining fair value, establishing a framework for measuring fair 
value measurements, and expanding disclosures about a company’s required fair 
value measurements. 

In 2008, the SEC conducted a comprehensive study on mark-to-market accounting 
and submitted a report to Congress detailing its findings on fair value accounting. 
The report concluded that fair value accounting was not a primary cause of the cri- 
sis. The study also included recommendations on how to improve fair value require- 
ments, including the need for improved guidance on the determination of fair value 
in illiquid markets and the reporting of impairments. The FASB made these im- 
provements in late 2008 and early 2009 by issuing three FASB Staff Positions. ^ 

Since April 2009, the FASB has made additional targeted amendments to fair 
value guidance to address the following: 


^FASB Statement No. 157, Fair Value Measurements (September 2006), as codified in Topic 
820 of the FASB Accounting Standards Codification®. 

2 FASB Staff Position FAS 157-3, Determining the Fair Value of a Financial Asset When the 
Market for That Asset Is Not Active (October 2008); FASB Staff Position FAS 157-4, Deter- 
mining Fair Value When the Volume and Level of Activity for the Asset or Liability Have Sig- 
nificantly Decreased and Identifying Transactions That Are Not Orderly (April 2009); FASB 
Staff Position FAS 115-2 and FAS 124-2, Recognition and Presentation of Other-Than-Tem- 
porary Impairments (April 2009). These staff positions have been codified in various topics of 
the FASB Accounting Standards Codification®. 
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a. How to measure liabilities at fair value; ® 

b. How to measure investments in certain companies that calculate Net Asset 
Value per Share; ^ and 

c. How to improve disclosures about fair value measurements. ® 

In addition, in conjunction with the FASB and the lASB convergence efforts (dis- 
cussed below), the FASB and the lASB have developed a converged definition of fair 
value and common requirements for measuring fair value and for disclosing infor- 
mation about fair value measurements. To that end, the FASB plans to issue minor 
amendments to existing GAAP requirements in April 2011. The amendments in this 
convergence project will explain how to measure fair value but will not expand the 
range of items that are required or permitted to be measured at fair value. 

Off-Balance Sheet Financing 

In 2008 and 2009, the FASB completed projects to improve accounting and disclo- 
sure requirements for the areas that caused the greatest concern about off-balance 
sheet financings. In 2008, the FASB completed a project that requires a company 
to make additional disclosures about the extent of its continuing involvement with 
assets no longer reported on its balance sheet and its involvement with special-pur- 
pose entities (SPEs). ® Those disclosures became effective for calendar year end com- 
panies in 2008. The FASB then completed a project to amend the accounting guid- 
ance to provide greater transparency to investors about transfers (sales) of financial 
assets and a company’s continuing involvement with such assets (FAS 166). The 
FASB also improved disclosures of a company’s involvements with SPEs and tight- 
ened the requirements governing when such entities should be consolidated (FAS 
167). ® FAS 166 and 167 were issued in June 2009 and became effective in January 
2010 . 

In issuing Statements 166 and 167, the FASB provided necessary improvements 
to the accounting and reporting of securitizations and other involvements with 
SPEs. Before FAS 166 and 167, companies were required to consolidate an SPE only 
if they had the majority of risks and/or rewards of that entity. However, in making 
this determination, companies used complex mathematical calculations that often 
excluded key risks, such as liquidity risk. Consequently, some companies were able 
to structure transactions to avoid consolidating entities in which they retained sig- 
nificant continuing risks and obligations. 

FAS 166 and 167 significantly improve the disclosure standards for companies in- 
volved with SPEs. Under the new standards, companies that control the most sig- 
nificant activities of the entity and are exposed to the benefits or losses of the entity 
are required to report the assets and liabilities on their financial statements. The 
improved accounting standards will put investors in a better position to determine 
who will ultimately bear the losses and reap the rewards of SPEs. 

Since the issuance of FAS 166 and 167, the FASB has made one additional tar- 
geted amendment to consolidation guidance. As originally drafted, the new stand- 
ards would have required investment managers and other similar entities to consoli- 
date certain funds that they manage upon adoption of FAS 167. After considering 
all of the feedback received on this issue, the FASB decided to temporarily defer 
the effective date of FAS 167 for those entities in order to study the issue with the 
lASB. 9 

The FASB plans to issue a proposal in May 2011 that would amend the consolida- 
tion guidance, further clarifying when a company with decision-making power over 
a SPE should he required to consolidate. The proposal also would eliminate the de- 
ferral of the guidance in FAS 167 for investment managers and other similar enti- 
ties. 


^FASB Accounting Standards Update No. 2009-05, Fair Value Measurements and Disclosures 
(Topic 820) Measuring Liabilities at Fair Value (August 2009). 

^FASB Accounting Standards Update No. 2009-12, Fair Value Measurements and Disclosures 
(Topic 820): Investments in Certain Entities That Calculate Net Asset Value per Share (or Its 
Equivalent) (September 2009). 

®FASB Accounting Standards Update No. 2010-06, Fair Value Measurements and Disclosures 
(Topic 820): Improving Disclosures about Fair Value Measurements (January 2010). 

® FASB Staff Position FAS 140-4 and FIN 46(R)-8, Disclosures by Public Entities (Enterprises) 
about Transfers of Financial Assets and Interests in Variable Interest Entities (December 2008). 

'^FASB Statement No. 166, Accounting for Transfers of Financial Assets — an amendment of 
FASB Statement No. 140 (June 2009), as codified in Topic 860 of the FASB Accounting Stand- 
ards Codification®. 

®FASB Statement No. 167, Amendments to FASB Interpretation No. 46{R) (June 2009), as 
codified in Topic 810 of the FASB Accounting Standards Codification®. 

9 FASB Accounting Standards Update No. 2010-10, Consolidation (Topic 810): Amendments 
for Certain Investment Funds (February 2010). 
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In addition to the projects outlined above, the FASB is revising the accounting 
standard for determining when a repurchase agreement should be accounted for as 
a sale or as a financing. The Board has determined that the existing criterion per- 
taining to an exchange of collateral should not be a determining factor when ac- 
counting for a repurchase agreement transaction. The FASB plans to issue this 
amendment in May 2011. 

Disclosures About Risk 

Disclosures are an integral part of a company’s financial statements and provide 
information that is critical to an investor’s ability to understand a company’s risk 
exposures. The financial crisis revealed that disclosures about (a) fair value meas- 
urements, (b) credit risk, and (c) derivatives and other financial instruments needed 
to be enhanced to provide investors with a complete portrait of a company’s risk ex- 
posure. To address this problem, the FASB issued several standards over the past 
few years. 

Disclosures About Fair Value Measurements. Timely and transparent information 
about fair value measurements and asset impairments is critically important, espe- 
cially in illiquid markets. To improve disclosures in those areas, the FASB issued 
three standards in early 2009. The first standard requires that the fair value disclo- 
sures previously made on an annual basis by public companies now be made on a 
quarterly basis. Similarly, the second standard requires companies to make quali- 
tative disclosures that give investors insight into how a company performs its fair 
value measurements on a quarterly instead of an annual basis, Additionally, the 
third standard allows separate presentation of the credit-related and non- credit-re- 
lated impairments of debt securities that were not intended to be sold and for which 
the entity could recover the decline in value by holding the securities. These 
amendments also enhance the nature and frequency of information disclosed about 
debt and equity securities in unrealized loss positions and about whether or not an 
other-than-temporary impairment had been recognized. Together, this guidance en- 
sures more frequent and detailed information reporting about fair value changes in 
securities. 

In 2008 and 2009, FASB received many comments from users of financial state- 
ments requesting enhanced disclosures about a company’s fair value measurements. 
Accordingly, the FASB issued guidance in January 2010 to address user concerns. 
The guidance requires a company to disclose the following: 

a. Significant transfers between Levels 1 and 2 (levels of fair value measurement 
based on availability of inputs); 

b. Activity within Level 3 fair value measurements during a period (assets using 
significant unobservable inputs when measuring fair value are Level 3 assets); 
and 

c. Valuation techniques and inputs to fair value measurements. 

The guidance also requires a company to disaggregate its fair value measurement 
disclosures by class of asset or liability. 

Disclosures About Credit Risk. Many banks voluntarily provide some disclosures 
about the credit quality of their loan portfolios. However, in the past, investors have 
commented to the FASB that many banks provide these disclosures too late in the 
credit cycle — after significant problems have been identified. In addition, the extent 
of these disclosures and their information content varies significantly. To address 
these concerns, the FASB issued guidance in December 2006 to emphasize that non- 
traditional loans, such as interest-only loans, option adjustable-rate mortgages, and 
loans with high loan-to-value ratios, could significantly increase an institution’s ex- 
posure to credit risk and consequently must be disclosed under existing stand- 


i°FASB Staff Position FAS 107-1 and APB 28-1, Interim Disclosures about Fair Value of Fi- 
nancial Instruments (April 2009), as codified in various Topics of the FASB Accounting Stand- 
ards Codification®. 

11 FASB Staff Position FAS 157-4, Determining Fair Value When the Volume and Level of 
Activity for the Asset or Liability Have Significantly Decreased and Identifying Transactions 
That Are Not Orderly (April 2009), as codified in Topic 820 of the FASB Accounting Standards 
Codification®. 

i^FASB Staff Position FAS 115-2 and FAS 124-2, Recognition and Presentation of Other- 
Than-Temporary Impairments (April 2009), as codified in various Topics of the FASB Account- 
ing Standards Codification®. 

i^FASB Accounting Standards Update No. 2010-06, Fair Value Measurements and Disclo- 
sures (Topic 820): Improving Disclosures about Fair Value Measurements (January 2010). 
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ards. The FASB also issued a standard in July 2010 to enhance transparency 
about risks associated with traditional as well as nontraditional loans, That 
standard requires banks to disclose information that enables investors to under- 
stand the nature of credit risk inherent in a bank’s loan portfolio; monitor changes 
in the credit quality of a bank’s loan portfolios over time; and understand how those 
changes are reflected in the bank’s allowance for loan losses. That standard also re- 
quires a bank to disaggregate its credit quality disclosures by class of asset. 

Disclosures About Derivatives and Other Financial Instruments. Both the use and 
complexity of derivative instruments and hedging activities increased significantly 
in the years leading up to the financial crisis. FAS 133, which became effective 
in 2000, established accounting requirements for derivative instruments and hedg- 
ing activities. While FAS 133 significantly improved the accounting for derivatives 
by requiring them to be measured at fair value, its disclosure requirements did not 
enable users to fully understand why a company uses derivatives and how those de- 
rivatives affect its financial statements. In March 2008, the FASB issued FAS 161 
to address these concerns. Under FAS 161, a company must disclose qualitative and 
quantitative information about how and why the company uses derivative instru- 
ments, the volume of the company’s derivative activity, and the impact of derivative 
instruments on the company’s financial position, performance, and cash flows. 

To further enhance the disclosure requirements in FAS 161, the FASB issued a 
FASB Staff Position in September 2008. This additional guidance requires sellers 
of credit derivatives to disclose the nature of the credit derivative (including its 
term, the reason for entering into the credit derivative, the events that would re- 
quire the seller to perform under the credit derivative, and the current status of its 
payment/performance risk), the maximum amount of potential future payments the 
seller could be required to make under the credit derivative, the fair value of the 
derivative, and the nature of any recourse provisions that would enable the seller 
to recover from third parties any of the amounts paid under the credit derivative 
and any related collateral held. 

In May 2008, the FASB issued FAS 163 to address inconsistencies in accounting 
for financial guarantee contracts by insurance companies (for example, monoline in- 
surers). In addition to addressing those inconsistencies, FAS 163 requires insurance 
companies to provide expanded disclosures about financial guarantee insurance con- 
tracts. Those disclosures primarily focus on the information used by the insurance 
company to evaluate credit deterioration in its insured financial obligations (for ex- 
ample, how a company groups and monitors its insured financial obligations and fi- 
nancial information about each grouping). 

Convergence Efforts 

The FASB is working with the lASB to develop converged accounting standards 
in several key areas through a collaborative due process. We agree with the G20 
and many others that in a global economy, investors should be able to rely on one 
set of high-quality accounting standards. The FASB’s and the lASB’s target date to 
complete deliberations on three priority projects — financial instruments, leasing, 
and revenue recognition — is June 30, 2011. Although it is an ambitious target, we 
have recently prioritized our agenda and are redeplo 3 dng resources to these high- 
priority convergence projects, l^ile the FASB is committed to working hard to de- 
velop improved, converged, and sustainable standards quickly, we are equally com- 
mitted to making sure that, first and foremost, the standards result in improved fi- 
nancial information for investors and that companies and auditors understand the 
new requirements and can implement them in an orderly manner. 


^“^FASB Staff Position SOP 94-6-1, Terms of Loan Products That May Give Rise to a Con- 
centration of Credit Risk (December 2005), as codified in Topics 825 and 310 of the FASB Ac- 
counting Standards Codification®. 

FASB Accounting Standards Update No. 2010-20, Receivables (Topic 310): Disclosures 
about the Credit Quality of Financing Receivables and the Allowance for Credit Losses (July 
2010 ). 

15 FASB Statement No. 133, Accounting for Derivative Instruments and Hedging Activities 
(June 1998), as codified in Topic 815 of the FASB Accounting Standards Codification®. 

11 FASB Statement No. 161, Disclosures about Derivative Instruments and Hedging Activi- 
ties — an amendment of FASB Statement No. 133 (March 2008), as codified in Topic 815 of the 
FASB Accounting Standards Codification®. 

15 FASB Staff Position FAS 133-1 and FIN 45-4, Disclosures about Credit Derivatives and 
Certain Guarantees: An Amendment of FASB Statement No. 133 and FASB Interpretation No. 
45; and Clarification of the Effective Date of FASB Statement No. 161 (September 2008), as 
codified in Topics 815 and 460 of the FASB Accounting Standards Codification®. 

15 FASB Statement No. 163, Accounting for Financial Guarantee Insurance Contracts — an in- 
terpretation of FASB Statement No. 60 (May 2008), as codified in Topic 944 of the FASB Ac- 
counting Standards Codification®. 
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With the comment period on those projects now closed, the FASB and the lASB 
are in the process of reviewing stakeholder input. The volume of feedback is impres- 
sive, and many issues have been identified. The FASB and the lASB plan to work 
through all of the issues methodically and thoughtfully. These standards go to the 
core of a company’s key operating metrics, and we are committed to ensuring that 
stakeholders have ample opportunities to comment on proposed changes or possible 
implementation issues before the standards are finalized. 

A brief update on the key convergence projects follows. 

Accounting for Financial Instruments 

One of the FASB’s and the lASB’s top priorities is improving, simplifying, and 
converging the accounting for financial instruments. In May 2010, the FASB pub- 
lished a proposal that aims to provide a more timely and full description of a com- 
pany’s involvement in financial instruments. Since the release of the proposal, the 
FASB has continued its deliberations about how (a) to classify and measure finan- 
cial instruments, (b) to account for impairments (loan loss provisioning), and (c) to 
improve reporting of hedging activities. 

The FASB and the lASB share a goal of issuing comprehensive improvements to 
the current standards that will foster international comparability of financial infor- 
mation about financial instruments. The Boards expect to achieve that goal by close- 
ly coordinating the deliberations of issues arising in their separate standard-setting 
projects. 

In addition to the broader effort to converge financial instrument accounting 
standards described above, the Boards decided to undertake a discrete joint project 
to improve and converge the differences between International Financial Reporting 
Standards (IFRS) and GAAP requirements relating to balance sheet netting of de- 
rivative contracts and other financial instruments. This joint project was added in 
response to stakeholders’ concerns (including those of the Basel Committee on Bank- 
ing Supervision and the Financial Stability Board) about a major difference between 
the balance sheets of U.S. financial institutions and their international counter- 
parts. 

Classification and Measurement of Financial Instruments. The May 2010 proposal 
to amend the guidance on the classification and measurement of financial instru- 
ments proposed a much greater use of fair value measurement for financial instru- 
ments than exists under current accounting guidance. As part of its deliberative due 
process, the FASB is in the process of considering the comments it has received 
from stakeholders and redeliberating most aspects of the May 2010 Exposure Draft. 
The vast majority of investors, reporting entities, and other stakeholders did not be- 
lieve that fair value was the most appropriate measurement attribute for some fi- 
nancial instruments in the balance sheet. They suggested various ways to enhance 
the information through a more robust impairment approach and expanded disclo- 
sures. 

Based on that feedback, in its deliberations to date, the FASB has tentatively de- 
cided that at least some assets should qualify for cost accounting based on the char- 
acteristics of the instrument and the entity’s business strategy in holding them. The 
Board is also considering whether changes in the fair value of such assets should 
be recognized in other comprehensive income in certain circumstances. The FASB 
is continuing to discuss these issues and will continue to further refine the criteria 
for classifying financial instruments, as well as the application of those criteria to 
certain financial instruments (such as hybrid instruments). Once the FASB decides 
what changes, if any, it intends to make to its proposal, the FASB and the lASB 
will identify any differences that remain between IFRS and GAAP requirements and 
evaluate whether and how they might reduce the differences or otherwise enhance 
comparability. We believe that we will complete the deliberations on this phase of 
the project in the second quarter. 

Impairments of Financial Instruments. The May 2010 proposal would require a 
company to recognize the total credit losses expected to occur over the life of a finan- 
cial asset “immediately” or at the first reporting date at or after the financial assets 
are originated or purchased. Under current U.S. accounting requirements, an im- 
pairment loss is not recognized until it is probable. In other words, under the 
FASB’s proposal, a company would not wait until a loss is probable before recog- 
nizing an impairment loss. Further, the proposal would require companies to assess 
credit losses based on all available information about past events and existing condi- 
tions but would not require consideration of potential future economic events beyond 
the reporting date. 

The FASB received extensive input from stakeholders about the impairment pro- 
posal, most of which supported the development of a converged standard. Most com- 
menters agreed with the proposal’s elimination of the “probable” threshold. How- 
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ever, commenters expressed mixed views about the amount of the loss that should 
be recognized. Some comments supported recognizing total expected credit losses im- 
mediately, while others supported recognizing a portion of the credit losses expected 
to occur over the life of a financial asset. Additionally, a majority of commenters 
thought that the proposal should require all available information, including as- 
sumptions about future conditions and events, to be considered. 

In response to this feedback, the FASB and the lASB issued a joint supple- 
mentary proposal in January 2011 that proposes a revised approach for an impair- 
ment model for financial assets. Under the revised proposal, the amount and timing 
of recognition would vary based on the credit characteristics of the financial asset, 
specifically the degree of uncertainty about the collectability of cash flows. The 
Boards’ aim is to consider the comments received on the revised approach and sub- 
stantially complete deliberations related to this phase of the financial instruments 
project in the second quarter. 

Balance Sheet Netting 

Balance sheet netting of derivative contracts and other financial instruments is 
typically the most significant apparent difference between the balance sheets of fi- 
nancial institutions that apply GAAP and the balance sheets of those that apply 
IFRS. In January 2011, the Boards published a joint proposal to align this report- 
ing. Under the proposal, companies that apply GAAP would no longer be able to 
“net” derivatives and repurchase and reverse repurchase transactions in the balance 
sheet. Consequently, companies may report significant increases in total assets and 
total liabilities as a result of the proposed changes. The Boards plan to engage in 
extensive consultations with interested parties to ensure all views are considered, 
including holding public roundtables, after the end of the comment period on April 
28, 2011. The Boards aim to substantially complete redeliberations by June 2011. 

Conclusion 

Thank you for the opportunity to provide a brief overview of the FASB and its 
many pending projects. I would be pleased to answer any questions. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF JAMES L. KROEKER 

Chief Accountant, Securities and Exchange Commission 
April 6, 2011 

Chairman Reed, Ranking Member Crapo, and Members of the Subcommittee, I 
am Jim Kroeker, Chief Accountant of the Securities and Exchange Commission. I 
serve as the principal advisor to the Commission on accounting and auditing mat- 
ters. I appreciate the opportunity to testify today on behalf of the Commission re- 
garding the role of the accounting profession in preventing another financial crisis. 

Importance of Reliable Financial Reporting 

Financial reporting plays a critical role in establishing and maintaining the con- 
fidence of the investing public. The objective of financial reporting is to provide in- 
formation useful to providers of capital in their decision-making processes. Informa- 
tion provided to participants in our capital markets must be neutral, reliable, and 
portray economic results in an accurate and faithful manner. Just as important, 
participants must have confidence that this is in fact the case. 

The U.S. system of financial reporting has long been considered a major asset of 
our capital markets. The prominence and reputation of the U.S. capital markets are 
directly linked to our system’s ongoing commitment to high-quality, accurate finan- 
cial reporting. This commitment provides investors with confidence, helping to mini- 
mize the cost of capital from uncertainty or suspicion as to an issuer’s economic fun- 
damentals and prospects. Reliable financial reporting becomes even more important 
in a financial crisis, when concerns about a company’s fundamentals are most acute. 

The Federal securities laws mandate an independent audit according to specified 
standards by qualified professionals in order to provide assurance as to the faithful- 
ness and integrity of the financial reporting presented. An audit by an independent 
public accountant is key to investor confidence and the functioning of our capital 
markets, and independent audits have long been recognized as important to credible 
and reliable financial reporting. 

The Sarbanes-Oxley Act of 2002 established the Public Company Accounting 
Oversight Board (PCAOB) under the Commission’s oversight to supplement the 
Commission’s role in overseeing the audits of public companies. The PCAOB reg- 
isters, inspects, sets standards for, and, where appropriate, disciplines auditors in 
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its focused mission to protect the interests of investors and further the public inter- 
est in the preparation of informative, accurate, and independent audit reports. 

This enhanced and independent oversight of the auditing profession is intended 
to provide tangible investor benefits through improvements to the quality of audits 
and thus financial reporting as a direct result. The Commission recently appointed 
three new board members: Lew Ferguson, Jay Hanson and its new Chairman, Jim 
Doty, who I am pleased to be joining on this panel today. They join Dan Goelzer, 
who recently served as Acting Chairman prior to Chairman Doty’s appointment, and 
Steve Harris. We are appreciative of the work of the outgoing Board members who 
recently finished their terms, and we look forward to the newly constituted Board 
continuing the mission of protecting investors. 

The Financial Crisis 

The recent financial crisis resulted in the deepest economic recession since per- 
haps the Great Depression. What started with defaults on subprime loans quickly 
spread to illiquid markets for many types of financial instruments and ultimately 
affected many companies around the world. 

As the financial crisis unfolded, regulators responded to financial reporting issues 
and auditing developments as they arose. For example, the SEC’s Division of Cor- 
poration Finance published several “Dear CFO” letters from 2008 to 2010 to remind 
preparers of their responsibilities on a wide range of issues from fair value account- 
ing to loss accruals and related disclosure. In 2008, the SEC staff and FASB staff 
jointly issued guidance on the application of fair value measurements. In addition, 
the PCAOB issued several staff audit practice alerts between 2007 and 2010 high- 
lighting emerging economic circumstances of the financial crisis that affected how 
auditors conduct audits. Topics raised in the practice alerts included auditing fair 
value measurements, financial estimates, adequacy of disclosures, and ability to con- 
tinue as a going concern. The PCAOB also issued a report that detailed observations 
of PCAOB inspectors across firms on audit risk areas affected by the financial crisis. 

As our Nation emerges from the financial crisis, we have both an opportunity and 
a responsibility to learn from it. This includes considering what lessons can be 
learned about the role of the independent auditor. 

Role of the Auditor 

A financial statement audit is designed to provide the auditor with reasonable as- 
surance (which is a high level of assurance) that a company’s financial statements 
are presented fairly, in all material respects, in conformity with generally accepted 
accounting principles (GAAP). The work performed in an audit enables the audit 
firm to opine on the company’s financial statements taken as a whole. In exercising 
this vital function, auditors play a key role with respect to one particular type of 
risk: the risk of material misstatement in financial statements reported to investors, 
or “financial reporting risk.” 

When we look specifically at the role of the auditor, it is critical to distinguish 
between financial reporting risk and other risks, such as business and operational 
risks, which may affect a company and impact investment decisions. While auditors 
must understand these risks to the extent that they impact financial reporting risk, 
the auditor’s procedures and communications are not designed to specifically ad- 
dress risks other than financial reporting risk or to make judgments about the mer- 
its of a company’s business strategies. An audit is not designed, nor can it or should 
it be designed, to take all risk out of investing. Audits are instead designed to attest 
to the accuracy of financial statements in accordance with established accounting 
standards to provide investors with reliable financial information they can use in 
making investment decisions. 

Focusing, then, on financial reporting risk, there is reason to consider the extent 
to which improper, fraudulent, or inadequate financial reporting relating to GAAP 
reported results or to disclosures outside of the audited financial statements played 
a role in the financial crisis. SEC enforcement teams continue to pursue cases stem- 
ming from actions that contributed to the financial crisis, following settled enforce- 
ment actions involving Countrywide Financial, American Home Mortgage, New Cen- 
tury, IndyMac Bancorp, and Citigroup. 

When poorly performed audits contribute to or fail to detect financial reporting 
abuses, there are existing mechanisms for dealing with such misconduct, including 
SEC or PCAOB enforcement actions. For our part, we will continue to prosecute 
those who fail to comply with their obligations. 

We are considering whether audits performed during the financial crisis complied 
with the current standards and rules. Particularly, given the lack of confidence ex- 
pressed by some investors during the financial crisis, we and the PCAOB are ac- 
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tively working to determine how standards can be improved. Moreover, we are look- 
ing further to determine how the role of the auditor can be improved. 

Improvements in Audits 

Root Causes of Auditing Deficiencies 

As I previously mentioned, the PCAOB issued a report detailing the observations 
of its inspectors on audit risk areas affected by the financial crisis. This report pro- 
vided observations of financial reporting risk areas and related audit deficiencies 
across audit firms. While such reports represent a meaningful step to providing in- 
vestors, auditors, audit committees, and others with information about audit qual- 
ity, there is more work to be done to identify and address the underlying causes 
of the deficiencies. 

One such area relates to identifying the root causes of auditing deficiencies. The 
PCAOB’s inspection program has played an important role in improving audit qual- 
ity at inspected firms. At the end of each firm inspection, the PCAOB issues a re- 
port that details audit deficiencies noted during the inspection. We continue to work 
with the PCAOB to support their efforts to identify and consider the root causes of 
recurring audit deficiencies. Being able to identify these causes has the potential to 
improve implementation and maintenance of appropriate quality controls, as well as 
to identify areas where auditing standards need to be improved. 

Auditing Standards 

The PCAOB has implemented processes, including the establishment of its Stand- 
ing Advisory Group as contemplated by the Sarbanes-Oxley Act, where the Board 
performs regular outreach to investors, preparers, and auditors to seek input on a 
variety of topics, including its standard-setting activities. That outreach has been 
considered by the Board in adopting its recently issued standards, including eight 
standards that deal with the auditor’s assessment and response to risks of material 
misstatement. The new risk assessment standards also emphasize considerations of 
fraud throughout the audit and the importance of auditing disclosures. 

Auditor’s Reporting Model 

The project relating to the auditor’s reporting model is a particularly important 
initiative of the PCAOB’s standard-setting agenda. Some investors have raised ques- 
tions about the sufficiency of information they receive from auditors, including 
whether investors could benefit from additional early warnings from auditors. The 
PCAOB’s project, which also has been taken up by other standard setters around 
the world, is to look at the content of the auditor’s report. The goal of this project 
is to understand whether there is information investors are not getting from audi- 
tors today that would be useful in making investment decisions. A related question 
is who should be the appropriate party to provide that information to investors. 
That is, is this information the auditor should be providing, or is this information 
from management or the audit committee that needs to be addressed? Other ques- 
tions include the form and manner in which investors receive such information. 

Auditing Considerations Around the Globe 

International Inspections 

The ability of the PCAOB to inspect foreign registered firms that audit issuers 
in the U.S. capital markets is a significant aspect of an effective auditor oversight 
regime. Section 981 of the Dodd-Frank Act allows the PCAOB to share information 
with its foreign counterparts. As a result of that statutory change, coupled with the 
hard work by the PCAOB and its counterpart in the United Kingdom, the PCAOB 
has been able to reach an agreement to resume inspections there. In light of the 
importance of inspections, we have been working with the PCAOB in their ongoing 
efforts to reach similar agreements with additional regulatory bodies in those loca- 
tions where inspections are not currently being performed. 

Other Standard Setters and Regulators 

Interest in the role of auditors in the financial reporting system is not limited to 
U.S. regulators and standard setters. For example, the European Commission and 
the U.K.’s Financial Reporting Council also have projects underway to consider, for 
example, audit policy matters and the role of auditors and audit committees. Some 
of the ideas being explored are ideas that have been previously incorporated into 
the U.S. capital markets. For example, as a result of the Sarbanes-Oxley Act, the 
United States already has provisions for audit partner rotation and for listed compa- 
nies to have an independent audit committee appoint the independent auditor. 
Nonetheless, these international undertakings have sparked interesting dialogue 
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and debate, and it is important that we explore all reasonable ideas to improve 
audit quality for the sake of investor protection and the financial system as a whole. 

Accounting 

Because the role of the auditor is so directly tied to the accounting standards 
themselves, the recent financial crisis also provides us with the opportunity to ex- 
amine whether accounting standards could be improved. I am pleased also to be 
here today with the FASB Chairman, Leslie Seidman. The financial crisis high- 
lighted the type of information that investors, regulators, and other users of finan- 
cial reports need to see reported on a company’s financial statements. My office re- 
quested in January 2008 that the FASB improve financial reporting for many 
financings, securitizations, and other transactions that previously had not been con- 
solidated on the balance sheet. This request was consistent with the leadership 
shown by this Subcommittee and Chairman Reed in the 2008 hearing on Trans- 
parency in Accounting and Proposed Changes to Accounting for Off-Balance Sheet 
Entities. The existing standards were in need of improvement regarding what com- 
panies should be reporting as their own assets and liabilities, and we believed im- 
mediate action was needed. The President’s Working Group on Financial Markets 
made similar recommendations in March 2008. 

In response, the FASB completed a major standard-setting initiative for the ac- 
counting of financial asset transfers and consolidation. These requirements became 
effective for reporting 2010 results. A critical component of these reforms was to 
eliminate the previous exemption for so-called “qualifying special purpose entities.” 
This structure was used for many securitizations. This so-called “scope exception” 
had grown beyond its original purpose, and the FASB determined to place all 
securitization structures and other structured entities under a single accounting 
model. 

The new model addresses concerns that accounting and consolidation determina- 
tions were too often based on complex mathematical calculations rather than a more 
qualitative, objectives-based analysis. This was consistent with a Commission staff 
study in response to the Sarbanes-Oxley Act on appropriate models for accounting. 
In addition, recognizing that it is not possible to predict each type of structure that 
could be created to circumvent or otherwise avoid the new consolidation guidance, 
the FASB included a general protective measure that nonsubstantive terms, trans- 
actions, and arrangements are to be disregarded when applying the consolidation 
criteria. 

The new standards also require a number of new disclosures that are designed 
to provide better information about a company’s exposure to risks, regardless of 
whether that asset or liability is recorded on the balance sheet. Among other disclo- 
sure requirements, companies are required to disclose the significant judgments and 
assumptions made in forming their consolidation determinations. 

These new standards should enhance financial reporting transparency. However, 
Commission staff will continue to monitor their effectiveness. This includes not only 
guarding against attempts to circumvent the new model, but also relaying to the 
FASB, based on our experience with the resulting reporting, further refinements 
that may be needed. 

Continuing Improvements to Accounting Standards 

The FASB and the International Accounting Standards Board (lASB) are working 
on joint projects to improve financial reporting and eliminate unnecessary dif- 
ferences between U.S. GAAP and International Financial Reporting Standards 
(IFRS) in a number of key areas. The FASB has made significant progress towards 
completion of a project to improve and simplify accounting for financial assets and 
related impairments. As the FASB and lASB move forward, there are two funda- 
mental issues that have been raised as a result of the crisis: (1) was there in fact 
compliance with existing accounting and disclosure requirements; and (2) what im- 
provements could be made to what is required to be reported in an issuer’s financial 
statements to assure that they reflect an entity’s financial condition. The result of 
the FASB’s and lASB’s work also is extremely important to the Commission’s own 
consideration of whether to incorporate IFRS into the financial reporting system for 
U.S. issuers. 

The Commission staff will continue to review companies’ accounting and reporting 
practices to determine if companies are complying with existing requirements and 
to determine whether changes to those requirements are warranted. As Chairman 
Schapiro testified last year before the full Committee, we will take appropriate ac- 
tion where we find that companies are improperly reporting their financial condi- 
tion. We also will continue to consider whether existing disclosure requirements are 
adequate to provide full and transparent disclosure. 
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Conclusion 

One of the most significant lessons from the recent financial crises was the same 
one that led to the philosophy of this country’s commitment to securities regulation 
over 75 years ago. That is, when pressures are highest, and investor confidence has 
the greatest potential to be shaken by uncertainty, the importance of transparent, 
objectively audited financial reporting to investors, and an independent and objec- 
tive system to establish standards for such reporting, are necessary and critical 
components to both short term and long term success. Working with the FASB and 
the PCAOB, we will diligently continue to look for ways to improve the financial 
reporting system. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF ANTON R. VALUKAS 

Chairman, Jenner & Block LLP 

April 6, 2011 

Dear Chairman Reed, Ranking Member Crapo, and Members of the Committee, 
I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you to address what role the account- 
ing profession can play in helping to prevent another financial crisis. I address this 
question primarily from the perspective of my role as the Examiner in the Lehman 
Brothers bankruptcy proceeding. 

I want to emphasize at the outset that I did not make any finding as to whether 
regulators or auditors necessarily could have prevented Lehman’s collapse. Lehman 
failed in part because it was unable to retain the confidence of its lenders and 
counterparties and because it did not have sufficient liquidity. Lehman was unable 
to maintain confidence because it made a series of business decisions that left it 
with heavy concentrations of illiquid assets with deteriorating values, such as resi- 
dential and commercial real estate. The extent to which Lehman’s demise was, in 
part, the function of any act or failure to act by the auditors is a question we must 
leave for the courts. 

Lehman’s executives — not regulators or auditors — made the decision to load up on 
illiquid assets. Lehman’s executives — not regulators or auditors — were responsible 
in the first instance for preparing fair and accurate financial reports. I found that 
Lehman’s decision not to disclose to the public a fair and accurate picture of its fi- 
nancial condition gave rise to colorable claims against senior officers who oversaw 
and certified misleading financial statements. 

Nevertheless, and wholly apart from the claims involving Lehman’s auditors, we 
must recognize the general principle that auditors serve a critical role in the proper 
functioning of public companies and financial markets. Boards of Directors and 
audit committees are entitled to rely on external auditors to serve as watchdogs — 
to be important gatekeepers who provide an independent check on management. 
And the investing public is entitled to believe that a “clean” report from an inde- 
pendent auditor stands for something. The public has every right to conclude that 
auditors who hold themselves out as independent will stand up to management and 
not succumb to pressure to avoid rocking the boat. 

I found that colorable claims exist against Lehman’s external auditor in connec- 
tion with Lehman’s issuance of materially misleading financial reports. As I ex- 
plained in my Report: 

[I]n this Report a colorable claim is one for which the Examiner has found 
that there is sufficient credible evidence to support a finding by a trier of 
fact. The Examiner is not the ultimate decision maker; whether claims are 
in fact valid will be for the triers of fact to whom claims are presented. The 
identification of a claim by the Examiner as colorable does not preclude the 
existence of defenses and is not a prediction as to how a court or a jury 
may resolve any untested legal, factual, or credibility issues. 

If Lehman had earlier presented a fair and accurate picture of its financial condi- 
tion, regulators and Lehman’s Board may have had a fighting chance to make need- 
ed corrections or arrange for a smoother landing. As there is litigation pending 
against some of the individuals and entities covered by my findings, it would not 
be appropriate for me to comment directly on any issues that will have to be decided 
by the courts. There are, however, important lessons that can be gleaned as to how 
auditors can help prevent another financial crisis. 

In Lehman’s final months, two issues were of critical importance: leverage and li- 
quidity. In both instances the system broke down. Information given to the investing 
public was misleading or inaccurate, and opportunities to identify severe problems 
were missed. 
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Leverage: Lehman’s Balance Sheet Manipulation 

Beginning in 2007, market observers began demanding that investment banks re- 
duce their leverage. Lehman knew that if it did not reduce leverage it would suffer 
a ratings downgrade, which would have an immediate and tangible monetary im- 
pact. Paolo Tonucci, Lehman’s Global Treasurer, recognized in 2007 that ratings 
agencies were “most interested and focused on leverage.” In early 2008, Erin Callan, 
Lehman’s CFO, noted that reducing leverage was necessary to “win back the con- 
fidence of the market, lenders, and investors.” 

Lehman’s CEO Richard Fuld knew that Lehman had to improve its net leverage 
ratio by selling inventory, but by mid-2007, much of Lehman’s inventory had become 
“sticky” — difficult to sell without incurring substantial losses. As detailed in my Re- 
port, Lehman opted to create a perception of reducing its net leverage ratio through 
increased use of a device known as “Repo 105.” 

Lehman repeatedly and heavily relied on Repo 105 transactions to temporarily re- 
move — and I emphasize temporarily — some $50 billion off of Lehman’s balance sheet 
right at quarter end. Lehman undertook $38.6 billion, $49.1 billion, and $50.38 bil- 
lion of Repo 105 transactions at quarter end fourth quarter 2007, first quarter 2008, 
and second quarter 2008, respectively. Lehman executives described this accounting 
device as a “gimmick,” “window dressing,” and a “drug we r on.” Martin Kelly, Leh- 
man’s former Global Financial Controller, stated unequivocally that there was “no 
substance to the transactions.” $50 billion of transactions with no business purpose. 
I uncovered ample contemporaneous evidence that the sole purpose of these trans- 
actions was to make the published balance sheets look better than they actually 
were. To make matters worse, these transactions not only lacked any affirmative 
business purpose but required Lehman to pay a premium for the privilege of mask- 
ing its true financial condition. 

Without getting into specifics as to contested issues that might be involved in liti- 
gation, there is no serious dispute that Lehman’s external auditor was aware of 
Lehman’s Repo 105 accounting policy and was aware of an allegation that Lehman 
had used that policy to move $50 billion temporarily off the books at quarter end. 

Lehman did not publicly disclose that it used $50 billion of these transactions at 
quarter end. Whether due to gaps in professional audit standards or a failure to fol- 
low those standards, the result is the same: the external auditor did not object when 
Lehman omitted any reference to these transactions in its public filings. 

I found colorable claims that Lehman did not merely mislead by omission. Leh- 
man represented to the investing public that it had worked to lower its net leverage 
ratio: Lehman stated in its Management Discussion and Analysis (MD&A) that net 
leverage is “more meaningful” than a simple leverage ratio. Lehman’s statement 
that the net leverage ratio was a “more meaningful” measurement of leverage was 
misleading because that ratio was not an accurate indicator of Lehman’s actual le- 
verage, and in fact, understated Lehman’s leverage significantly. I found that suffi- 
cient evidence exists for a judge or jury to find that Lehman’s reported net leverage 
ratio was materially misleading. 

In analyzing what steps could help avoid similar misstatements or omissions in 
the future, it should be noted that rules in place at the time required that an 
MD&A include an analysis of known material trends, events, demands, commit- 
ments, and uncertainties. Existing regulations required registrants to discuss 
known trends involving their liquidity and capital resources, specifically including 
off-balance sheet financing arrangements. The same regulations specified that a reg- 
istrant should discuss, among other things, the “nature and business purpose to the 
registrant of such off-balance sheet arrangements.” As we have seen, Lehman’s off- 
balance sheet arrangement had no business purpose. Lehman did not so advise the 
public. 

SEC guidance also stated that an MD&A should describe “unusual events and 
transactions” to help identify apparent trends. Lehman did not disclose the unusual 
nature of the Repo 105 transactions or the trend that Lehman’s net leverage ratio 
only temporarily fell just when it was time to issue public reports. 

Lehman’s auditor maintained that Repo 105 transactions were but one of numer- 
ous end-of-quarter transactions that investment banks do to make their balance 
sheets look better. The auditor maintained that there is nothing remarkable about 
Repo 105 and that an auditor’s only role with respect thereto is to make sure the 
accounting is correct. If the accounting is correct, the auditor maintained, it does 
not matter if the transactions are being done as a means to manipulate net lever- 
age. The auditor further asserted that Lehman engaged in substantial volumes of 
other off-balance sheet transactions that a reader of Lehman’s financial statements 
would not know about, and that those transactions dwarfed the Repo 105 trans- 
actions. 
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Lehman’s external auditor further stated that net leverage ratio is not a GAAP 
measure expected to be included in financial statements and that disclosures of 
Repo 105 activity were not required at the time of Lehman’s financial reports. With 
respect to MD&A issues, the external auditor stated that it is not responsible unless 
(i) the numbers contained in the MD&A were inconsistent with the numbers in the 
financial statements; (ii) there is a material inconsistency between the MD&A and 
financial statements; or (hi) the auditor knew that information in the MD&A was 
materially misleading. The auditor asserted that none of those scenarios applied to 
the Lehman MD&A, and that the MD&A is the responsibility of management and 
disclosure counsel. 

Whether the auditor correctly understood its responsibilities is for a trier of fact 
to decide, but a few points are abundantly clear: Ratings agencies and senior Leh- 
man executives well understood the critical importance of Lehman’s leverage to the 
investing public; the auditor did not qualify its opinion in any way or advise the 
Board of the end-of-period Repo 105 transactions; and the public traded millions of 
Lehman’s shares without knowledge of the extent or purpose of Lehman’s end-of- 
period Repo 105 transactions. 

Lehman’s Liquidity Pool 

The inadequacy of Lehman’s liquidity pool — the cash. Government securities and 
other high-quality assets that Lehman set aside for its known funding needs — 
played a key role in Lehman’s bankruptcy filing. Lehman represented in its regu- 
latory filings and public disclosures that its liquidity pool was intended to cover ex- 
pected cash outflows for 12 months in a stressed liquidity environment. Lehman re- 
ported that its liquidity pool contained $34 billion at the end of the first quarter 
of 2008, $45 billion at the end of the second quarter of 2008, and $42 billion at the 
end of the third quarter of 2008. In all cases, Lehman represented that its liquidity 
pool was unencumbered, meaning that it was composed of assets that could be 
“monetized at short notice in all market environments.” 

After Bear Stearns’ near collapse in March 2008, regulators, lenders and the in- 
vesting public all looked to Lehman’s liquidity pool as a key indicator of Lehman’s 
financial health. Though Lehman was well aware of this focus, it began to cut cor- 
ners as clearing banks and overnight lenders sought increasing amounts of collat- 
eral. By the summer of 2008, Lehman began to count in its liquidity pool assets it 
had deposited or pledged to its clearing banks. In the days before Lehman’s bank- 
ruptcy filing, encumbered assets that likely could not have been converted to cash 
quickly in a funding emergency comprised a significant portion of the pool. 

Lehman never affirmatively advised its Board, the ratings agencies or the invest- 
ing public of the billions of dollars of deposits and pledges that affected its liquidity 
pool. At the same time, Lehman did not attempt to hide from the regulators what 
it was doing. The SEC and the Fed each knew that significant amounts counted as 
liquidity were in fact posted as comfort deposits in order for Lehman to do business; 
the Fed knew that significant amounts counted as liquidity were in fact actually 
pledges to lenders. The agencies internally disagreed with Lehman’s inclusion of 
these amounts as liquidity, yet took no action to require Lehman to adjust its public 
reporting of the numbers. 

How could Lehman count deposits, pledged property and other encumbered assets 
in its liquidity pool? The fault lies, of course, with Lehman itself and to some extent 
with regulators for failing to regulate Lehman’s practices, but it did not help that 
there was no consistent standard of what constitutes a liquid asset. 

In the absence of a clear definition, Lehman and its regulators created their own. 
For example, Mr. Tonucci stated that an asset monetizable in five days was suitable 
for Lehman’s liquidity pool, although Lehman did not always comply with this defi- 
nition. Other Lehman managers said they were unaware of a five-day rule. The SEC 
applied a 24-hour test, meaning that to be considered liquid an asset had to be con- 
vertible to cash in one day; however, the SEC rarely questioned whether certain 
types of assets were appropriate for a liquidity pool. The Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York (FRBNY) had no set rule for determining what assets were appropriate 
for a liquidity pool; it evaluated pool assets on a case-by-case basis, noting that cer- 
tain assets could be considered liquid if the clearing banks released their liens. 
When the FRBNY calculated the amount of Lehman’s liquidity pool for its own pur- 
poses, the FRBNY subtracted assets pledged to Lehman’s clearing banks from the 
total amount of the liquidity pool, even though Lehman continued to count these 
assets. 

Lehman publicly discussed its liquidity pool because liquidity was essential to 
maintaining the confidence of Lehman’s trading partners. On June 9, 2008 — just 
three months before declaring bankruptcy — Lehman announced its liquidity pool 
was, at $45 billion, its “largest ever.” That same month one of Lehman’s clearing 
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banks, Citibank, required that Lehman post $2 hillion as a “comfort deposit,” as a 
condition for Citi’s continued willingness to clear Lehman’s trades. Later in June, 
Lehman posted $5 billion of collateral to JPMorgan, Lehman’s main clearing hank, 
in response to an earlier demand hy JPMorgan. Lehman continued to count vir- 
tually all of these deposits in its reported liquidity pool. 

On September 10, 2008 — five days before it filed for bankruptcy — Lehman pub- 
licly announced that its liquidity pool was holding steady at approximately $41 bil- 
lion. By Friday, September 12, however, Lehman actually had less than $2 billion 
of assets that could readily be turned into cash; it literally did not have sufficient 
cash to open for business on Monday, and it filed for bankruptcy protection on Sep- 
tember 15. We now know that Lehman’s report of a $41 billion liquidity pool on Sep- 
tember 10 was off by tens of billions of dollars. 

Lehman’s auditor stated that it was highly involved in monitoring Lehman’s li- 
quidity pool. But when I asked if the auditor was aware of or had concerns with 
Lehman’s inclusion of certain assets in the liquidity pool, the auditor stated that 
the composition of the liquidity pool was a matter for the regulators, not the audi- 
tor. Whether or not this description of responsibility is accurate, the bottom line is 
that the auditor apparently did not check whether Lehman’s liquidity pool was in 
the least bit liquid. And anyone who tried would have been faced with widely dis- 
parate definitions of liquidity. Clear standards are needed to ensure that someone 
other than the party in interest provides a check on whether liquidity pools are liq- 
uid and can actually serve their intended purpose. 

Lessons Learned 

Lehman’s auditors maintained that Repo 105 transactions were permissible under 
existing accounting rules and that existing accounting rules did not require any 
analysis of the content of liquidity pools. Whether they are right about what the 
rules did and did not require is a matter for litigation and is not for me to comment 
on. But I can say that if the existing rules did not require better disclosure, this 
Committee ought to consider filling that vacuum. 

Lehman’s collapse and misleading disclosures offer a tragic example of a silo men- 
tality, with no one taking responsibility for the entire farm. The Fed and the Treas- 
ury were in a position to intervene but viewed the SEC as Lehman’s primary regu- 
lator. Yet former SEC Chairman Cox told me that the SEC’s jurisdiction was limited 
to Lehman’s broker-dealer subsidiary, not Lehman itself. To be fair. Chairman Cox’s 
successor, Mary Schapiro, took a different view and acknowledged that mistakes 
were made. But the point is that the consistent story I heard was that “it was not 
my job.” It is important that someone be identified — with no ambiguity — and tasked 
with the job of taking responsibility for financial oversight. 

Lehman’s former Global Financial Controller Martin Kelly stated that he ex- 
pressed his concern over Lehman’s undisclosed Repo 105 activity to consecutive Leh- 
man CFOs (Erin Callan and Ian Lowitt), and warned each of them of the 
“reputational risk” Lehman faced if its reliance on Repo 105 became known to the 
public. Yet Mr. Kelly contended that it was the job of more senior officers to limit 
or stop Lehman’s Repo 105 activity. Lehman’s outside disclosure counsel said he 
was never told of Lehman’s Repo 105 activity, although some of the Lehman per- 
sonnel he communicated with and relied upon knew about the Repo 105 trans- 
actions and their effect on net leverage. 

Ms. Callan stated that it was the job of controllers and auditors to determine 
what came off the balance sheet at quarter-end. When she had to certify Lehman’s 
financial statements, Ms. Callan said she relied upon subcertification by Chris 
O’Meara, the previous CFO. When it came time for Mr. Lowitt to certify financial 
statements, he said he relied upon Ms. Callan’s subcertification. Richard Fuld, Leh- 
man’s former CEO, said that he relied upon Lehman’s Chief Legal Officer and CFOs 
to inform him whether any information that should be in the financial statements 
was missing before he would certify them. 

So to review the bidding, Lehman’s senior executives weren’t responsible because 
they relied on the auditors and other executives. The auditors weren’t responsible 
because they relied on the executives and the lawyers. And the lawyers relied on 
the executives. But the public — who rely on the financial statements — who do they 
get to rely on? 

Lehman’s external auditor erected several of its own silos. Representatives of the 
auditor, including the lead auditor, stated the following: 

• The auditor reviewed Lehman’s Repo 105 accounting policy, but not Lehman’s 
Repo 105 practice. The auditor reviewed Lehman’s Repo 105 policy “on a theo- 
retical level.” 

• The auditor was not required to look at either the volume or timing of Lehman’s 
Repo 105 transactions at quarter end. 
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• The auditor does not have responsibility for the MD&A unless the numbers are 
inconsistent with the financial statements, there is a material inconsistency be- 
tween the MD&A and the financial statements, or if the auditor actually knew 
that information in the MD&A was materially misleading. I understand this po- 
sition to mean that, regardless of how apparent a materially misleading state- 
ment may be, an auditor has no responsibility for the MD&A if it has not actu- 
ally put two and two together. 

• If the accounting is technically correct, it does not matter to the auditor if the 
Repo 105 transactions were being done to manipulate net leverage. When I 
asked if technical adherence to an accounting rule could nevertheless lead to 
a material misstatement, the lead auditor stated, “You’ve got to ask an attor- 
ney.” 

• The auditor intended to perform additional tests regarding alleged balance 
sheet manipulation as part of the annual audit, and was not required to do so 
for the quarterly reviews. 

I am not here to serve as judge and jury as to whether these interpretations of 
an auditor’s duties are consistent with the professional standards. If they are, then 
this Committee should consider whether the standards need to be revised. But I can 
say that the end result was that Lehman’s auditor did not question Lehman’s non- 
disclosure of Repo 105 accounting transactions or consider whether these trans- 
actions were undertaken solely to dress up the balance sheet. Lehman’s auditor 
never communicated anything about Repo 105 transactions to Lehman’s Audit Com- 
mittee members even though the Audit Committee instructed the auditor to inves- 
tigate allegations regarding the balance sheet made by a whistleblower. 

My Report cites rules that require financial statements to be fair, accurate, and 
not misleading, beyond including technically correct accounting. It is important to 
emphasize that in the world of financial reporting, the whole is supposed to be 
greater than the sum of the parts. If a mere recitation of numbers and technical 
accounting masks a trend (such as billions of dollars coming off and on the balance 
sheet at period end), the financial reports may not be fair and accurate. To the ex- 
tent the existing rules are ambiguous, there should be rules that require the audi- 
tors, before they issue an unqualified report to accompany financial statements, to 
assure themselves that technical accounting procedures are not being used to ma- 
nipulate material indicators like leverage. If the rules do not exist already, there 
should be rules that require the auditors, before they issue an unqualified report, 
to assure themselves that material issues like liquidity are accurately portrayed, if 
auditors are not already required to determine whether the specific assets held out 
to the public as liquid are in fact liquid, they should be. And to assist the auditors, 
a common, concrete definition of liquidity for accounting purposes is needed. 

This is a subject deserving of careful study. Common sense dictates that funda- 
mental concepts like “net leverage” and “liquidity” should not be a function of ma- 
nipulation and subterfuge. We need to have clear and understandable rules if we 
are going to avoid these mistakes in the future. 

Based on my experience from the Lehman investigation and several decades of 
civil and criminal litigation, and in addition to the points raised above, I offer the 
following suggestions for how auditors can help prevent the next financial crisis. I 
will defer to the accounting experts and this Committee whether existing rules need 
to be tightened in some of these areas or whether improvement lies in execution and 
enforcement. 

1. Do not marginalize the “whistleblower.” Ku&itors must take seriously and fully 
analyze allegations of financial impropriety. Auditors face intense pressures to 
conclude their analyses quickly in order to allow financial statements to be re- 
leased on time but have an important responsibility to follow the facts wher- 
ever they may lead. 

2. Abandon the Quest for Immateriality. When red flags arise, auditors must 
avoid the mindset of first and foremost finding a way to describe the issue as 
immaterial. Existing rules require analyses of qualitative materiality — particu- 
larly when management is trying to actively manage the financial state- 
ments — and not just number-crunching, to determine if an issue is material. 
These rules need to be tightened or enforced more aggressively. 

3. Management representations are one piece of evidence, not insurance policies for 
auditors. External auditors cannot be expected to uncover every instance of 
fraud or other wrongdoing. But existing rules require auditors to assume nei- 
ther that management is honest nor dishonest. Existing rules require auditors 
to approach their work with independence and professional skepticism and to 
rely on “competent” evidence rather than accepting whatever they may be told 
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by a bad egg in management. Auditors are certainly entitled to place some reli- 
ance on management representations, but as the engagement letter between 
Lehman and its auditor acknowledged, representations must be viewed as only 
one piece of evidence available to auditors. For example, Lehman’s auditors 
could have, but did not, ask the relevant Lehman personnel the business pur- 
pose of the $50 billion of end-of-period Repo 105 transactions, and could have, 
but did not, examine any evidence of the volume, timing, and purpose of those 
transactions. 

4. The client is the Audit Committee. Related to my prior observation, auditors 
must remember that their client is the company’s Board of Directors and Audit 
Committee, not management. Auditors face immense pressure to be “team 
players” with senior management and not to rock the boat, but they must serve 
the Board as an independent check on management. 

5. The “review” process must have some teeth. Auditors often emphasize the dif- 
ference between a full audit of annual financial statements and more limited 
reviews of quarterly financial statements. Although it is not realistic or cost- 
effective to require full-blown audits every quarter, when red flags appear ex- 
isting rules need to be tightened or enforced to ensure that an adequate anal- 
ysis is performed even for quarterly filings. 

6. Existing rules must be tightened and enforced. In some areas, the rules are not 
up to the task. For example, there are no clear rules for the measurement and 
reporting of the critical metric of liquidity; there should be. But one rule does 
exist that needs to be better enforced. Under existing rules, auditors are not 
permitted to stop at whether the individual pieces of a financial statement are 
in technical compliance with accounting principles — they must opine on wheth- 
er the financial statements taken as a whole accurately and fairly portray the 
entity. In other words, the whole is greater than the sum of its parts, and the 
public does rely on auditors to perform this critical function. A clean audit re- 
port should mean that the financial statements fairly portray the company. 
When auditors fail to identify or find ways to excuse material misstatements — 
whether by classifying errors and misstatements as immaterial, placing undue 
reliance on management representations, or providing other explanations to 
avoid rocking the boat — they fail in their fundamental role. Unless we enforce 
these existing rules and standards, it will be difficult to count on the auditors 
to help prevent another financial crisis. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF CYNTHIA M. FORNELLI 

Executive Director, Center for Audit Quality 

April 6, 2011 

I. Introduction 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, my name is Cindy Fornelli and 
I am the Executive Director of the Center for Audit Quality (CAQ). I appreciate the 
opportunity to testify today on how the audit and independent auditors can aid in 
preventing a future financial crisis, an important topic for all of us who are com- 
mitted to protecting investors and maintaining confidence in our capital markets. 

The CAQ was formed in 2007 to serve investors, public company auditors and the 
markets by enhancing the role and performance of public company auditors. We are 
a membership organization with nearly 700 public company auditing firm members 
that are registered with the Public Company Accounting Oversight Board (PCAOB). 
Our member firms are committed to the public interest role that auditors play in 
our markets. 

As a public policy organization, we strive to assure that our efforts are infused 
with a public interest perspective. Our three independent public board members 
strengthen our focus on the public interest and also bring us expertise in financial 
reporting, securities law and corporate governance. The members of our Governing 
Board (which includes the CEOs of the eight largest accounting firms and the 
AICPA) have a keen understanding and appreciation of the important role the pub- 
lic company auditing profession has in serving the public interest and honoring the 
public trust. 

To realize our vision, the CAQ works with investors, academics, audit committee 
members, preparers, internal auditors, and policy makers to explore issues and col- 
laborate on initiatives that can advance audit quality. The CAQ consistently has 
supported the implementation of the Sarbanes-Oxley Act of 2002 (SOX or Sarbanes- 
Oxley Act) and, working in collaboration with others with responsibility for financial 
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reporting, has a number of initiatives underway to advance the deterrence and de- 
tection of financial statement fraud. We also support research on issues relating to 
investor confidence, public company auditing and the capital markets by issuing 
grants that fund independent academic research and other activities. In all that we 
do, we are particularly interested in investors’ views, as they are the ultimate users 
of the audited financial statements. 

My testimony today is on behalf of the Center for Audit Quality and speaks to 
the policy issues before us. I cannot speak to the circumstances of any particular 
public auditing firm. In my role as the Executive Director of the CAQ, I focus on 
the public policy issues impacting the profession. I have a background in securities 
law and was previously a senior official of the Securities and Exchange Commission 
(SEC). 

Following the past several years of global economic turmoil, there have been ex- 
tensive examinations by panels and commissions to identify the root causes of the 
financial crisis and determine what could be done to reduce the risk of a future 
similar crisis. While none of the panels or commissions found that auditing was a 
root cause of the financial crisis, auditors, like all participants in the capital mar- 
kets, have a responsibility to examine their role in light of lessons learned from the 
crisis and consider what improvements can be made in audit standards and what 
more they can contribute to market integrity and investor protection. 

In my testimony today, I thought it would be helpful to provide my perspectives 
on the financial crisis, a brief description of our current regulatory environment 
and, more specifically, some thoughts on what an audit is and its role in our system 
of investor protection. I then will describe current activities being explored by var- 
ious stakeholders (including the profession) pertinent to the central question posed 
in this hearing, which is whether the auditor can play a role in helping to prevent 
another financial crisis. The public company auditing profession welcomes discus- 
sions about enhancing their role. 

The PCAOB has been examining the need for changes to the current auditor re- 
porting model, and CAQ member firms have participated fully in the PCAOB’s out- 
reach to stakeholders on this topic. We have suggested a number of areas to the 
PCAOB where the auditor’s report could be clarified or expanded. These include pro- 
viding assurance in connection with Management’s Discussion and Analysis 
(MD&A) (including with respect to critical accounting estimates disclosed in 
MD&A); updating wording to include references to related disclosures in the notes 
to the financial statements and language related to the auditor’s responsibility for 
information outside the financial statements; providing additional information relat- 
ing to audit scope and procedures; and, providing for auditor’s assurance or associa- 
tion with respect to an expanded report by the audit committee. As the PCAOB 
moves forward, we will continue to participate fully in the standard setting process. 
This effort may not fundamentally change the nature of the audit, but could offer 
additional information pertaining to the financial statements and the audit. 

We believe strongly that the broader question of whether the auditor’s role should 
be expanded beyond the boundaries of the financial statement audit should be ex- 
plored fully by the full range of stakeholders, including investors, regulators, policy 
makers, preparers, boards and audit committee members, academics and the profes- 
sion, as well as other interested parties. The public company auditing profession can 
play, and is committed to playing, a constructive role in how their role should 
evolve. 

In this regard, in January of this year, the CAQ initiated a program to convene 
stakeholders in a number of cities around the country to consider a range of issues 
relating to the role of the auditor. Some of the issues to be considered include the 
auditor’s current roles and responsibilities and whether they should evolve; the rela- 
tionship and communication between the auditor and the audit committee, manage- 
ment and investors; and the role of standard setters, oversight bodies and regu- 
lators. A key focus of our effort will be identifying the information most needed by 
investors (including early warnings about business risks) and who can best provide 
that information. 

II. Recent Financial Crisis 

Much has been written about the causes of the recent financial crisis. Easy access 
to seemingly inexpensive credit to fund an increasing supply of residential housing, 
coupled with the proliferation of innovative financial instruments, as well as leix 
loan underwriting standards and documentation, led to an asset bubble that eventu- 
ally burst the way asset bubbles tend to do. This was an economic reversal caused 
by a breakdown in risk management at many levels. 

Consumers took on too much debt; lenders issued high-risk mortgages that were 
packaged and resold and those lenders held large amounts of risky, leveraged in- 
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struments; and investors purchased complex securities that they did not under- 
stand. The impact of the reversal was exacerbated by the interconnectedness of our 
financial system. 

In response to the crisis, Congress adopted the Dodd-Frank Wall Street Reform 
and Consumer Protection Act (Dodd-Frank Act) — a far reaching and comprehensive 
piece of legislation designed to respond to the root causes of the financial crisis and 
prevent a similar crisis in the future. The Dodd-Frank Act focused on risk manage- 
ment, leverage and capital at financial institutions, complex and unregulated finan- 
cial instruments and industries, consumer protection, and substantially greater 
oversight and regulation of large, interconnected, and systemically important finan- 
cial institutions. 

Company management and the board of directors are responsible for setting the 
company’s business strategies, including its risk tolerance and system of controls. 
Management also must prepare the company’s financial statements that reflect 
transactions completed by the company and present the company’s financial position 
as of a specific date. The role of the external independent auditor, under the over- 
sight of the independent audit committee, is to determine whether the financial 
statements prepared by company management, taken as a whole, are fairly stated 
in all material respects in accordance with generally accepted accounting principles 
(GAAP). The auditor’s report is based on facts and circumstances known at the time 
it is issued. 

In October 2007, as the crisis began to unfold and liquidity in the subprime mar- 
kets began to decline, the profession’s response was to focus even more closely on 
appropriate fair value measures. With illiquid markets, financial institutions found 
it difficult to determine the fair value of highly leveraged and other assets because 
the relatively new and complex fair value accounting standards required the use of 
sophisticated modeling techniques to value their assets. 

To help allay the considerable confusion on this issue, the CAQ Professional Prac- 
tice Executive Committee prepared three white papers to assist auditors of public 
companies where the following topics might come into play: measurements of fair 
value in illiquid markets, consolidation of commercial paper conduits, and account- 
ing for underwriting and loan commitments. While the white papers did not break 
new ground or establish new accounting or auditing standards, they had the effect 
of highlighting the valuation issues (i.e., the need for asset impairments) and con- 
solidation issues (i.e., the need to consolidate structures because of changing risk 
characteristics) that needed to be addressed. These papers also reinforced consist- 
ency, skepticism and professional judgment by auditors working in this area and 
clarified the accounting for these instruments by financial institutions and other 
holders of these illiquid instruments and commercial paper conduits. But again, 
these efforts were focused on determining point in time valuations, not predicting 
market changes. And, many of the instruments that ultimately lost all of their value 
were actively traded right up to the collapse of the subprime mortgage market. 

Annual reports (which include financial statements) of many financial institutions 
leading up to the financial crisis contained numerous warning signals about the le- 
verage, falling asset values, and other information that served to alert users to the 
rising risk profiles of many of those institutions. A number of analysts and hedge 
fund managers reacted to the risks on a timely basis. But there were market partici- 
pants and others who should have been among the first to recognize credit and li- 
quidity risk within highly regulated financial institutions but did not. 

III. Our System of Investor Protection 

By law, a publicly traded company must provide information about its liquidity, 
operations and past financial results to the public, and must comply with Federal 
and State laws and requirements designed to protect investors and promote con- 
fidence in the U.S. capital markets. Ours is a system made up of a number of par- 
ties, laws, and requirements designed to assure that public companies meet their 
obligations. A company’s CEO and CFO, the board of directors and the audit com- 
mittee, internal auditors, external auditors, regulators, and standard setters all 
have responsibilities for assuring that financial reports are accurate and fairly 
present the company’s financial position and operating results in accordance with 
GAAP. The SEC has authority to bring actions for fraud by any person in connec- 
tion with the public securities markets, and specifically oversees publicly traded 
companies and sets their reporting requirements. A company must have an annual 
independent audit of its financial statements and the auditor’s opinion must be in 
its annual report. The auditors who perform these audits are a key contributor to 
our system of investor protection. Since 2003, the PCAOB has regulated auditors 
of public companies. 
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Sarbanes-Oxley Act 

The Sarbanes-Oxley Act was passed largely in reaction to serious financial report- 
ing frauds at several large publicly traded companies. SOX placed significant re- 
sponsibilities on company CEOs and CFOs, audit committees, auditors and regu- 
lators that were designed to strengthen corporate governance and assure the integ- 
rity of financial reporting by publicly traded companies. It also created a new inde- 
pendent regulator for public company auditors. 

Oversight of Public Company Auditing Firms. SOX overhauled regulation of the 
audit profession, ending self-regulation relative to public company audits. Only ac- 
counting firms that are registered with and regulated by the PCAOB may perform 
audits of public companies. The PCAOB sets the standards for the audit process, 
audit firm quality controls and other professional standards. It also regularly in- 
spects the firms (annually for any firm that audits more than 100 public companies) 
and the quality of their audits, and, in appropriate circumstances, may initiate dis- 
ciplinary proceedings against a firm or professional. 

SOX strengthened the independence standards for auditors to increase capital 
market confidence in the objectivity of auditors. In fact, SOX prohibits the auditor 
from offering nine specific categories of nonaudit services to a company that it au- 
dits and the PCAOB has imposed additional restrictions. As noted, an important as- 
pect of assuring auditor independence is oversight of auditors by the audit com- 
mittee, not company management. SOX also mandates audit partner rotation for 
lead and engagement quality review partners every 5 years to strengthen the audi- 
tor’s independence from management. Every year, audit committees operating on 
behalf of investors make recommendations to shareholders on the appointment of 
a new auditor or the reappointment of the existing auditor. 

Changes to the Role of Audit Committees. SOX mandated significant governance 
changes for all public companies, many of which had a direct impact on public com- 
pany auditors. For example, prior to the enactment of SOX, company management 
often controlled the process for the selection of the auditor and management had 
the authority to hire or dismiss the auditor. This responsibility now lies with the 
audit committee. SOX placed on audit committees — a committee of the board of di- 
rectors — particular responsibilities to investors. It placed responsibility for financial 
reporting and auditor oversight directly with the audit committee, rather than on 
the company’s management. The audit committee must be completely comprised of 
individuals who are independent from the company and its management. 

SOX changed the role of audit committees with respect to: 

• Auditor selection and approval of fees; 

• Audit and nonaudit services pre-approval; 

• Review of critical accounting treatments; and 

• Internal complaint procedures including “whistleblower” protections. 

To fulfill its responsibilities, the audit committee meets regularly with financial 
management of the company and its external auditors to discuss issues related to 
accounting policies and judgments embedded in the company’s financial reports and 
determine whether they are appropriate. 

TV. The Value of the Audit 

It is important to have an appreciation for what a financial statement audit rep- 
resents today before one can reasonably consider whether the audit should be 
changed. The audit opinion, the form of which is prescribed by the PCAOB’s audit- 
ing standards, is issued at the completion of the audit. The audit itself is a robust 
process, in which the audit team tests transactions and management’s assertions 
and challenges the quality of the accounting, selection of accounting policies and, 
ultimately, the company’s financial reporting. 

The Financial Statement Audit Today 

The financial statement audit examines a company’s annual financial statements, 
which provide a point in time snapshot of the company’s financial position at the 
end of its fiscal year and its results of operations and cash flows for that fiscal year. 
In essence, the auditor performs a series of tests to collect evidence that provide rea- 
sonable assurance whether the public company’s financial statements, taken as a 
whole, are fairly presented in accordance with (jAAP. 

• The external audit firm is hired by and reports to the company’s audit com- 
mittee of the board of directors, which monitors the scope and performance of 
the audit, as well as the firm’s continuing independence from the company; 

• The audit team is made up of professionals led by a certified public accountant 
who is a partner of the firm. Members of the audit team are assigned based 
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on their individual skills relative to the specific requirements of the particular 
audit, including knowledge of the company’s business and industry, and experi- 
ence with the types of transactions and lausiness operations covered in the fi- 
nancial statements; 

• The auditor is required to conduct a risk assessment of the potential for the fi- 
nancial statements to contain a material misstatement due to error or fraud on 
the part of the company’s management, personnel or reporting systems. As part 
of the risk assessment, auditors specifically consider the risk of fraud. The fraud 
risk assessment includes brainstorming by the audit team about how and where 
they believe the company’s financial statements might be susceptible to 
misstatement due to fraud, with appropriate adjustments to the audit plan; 

• The auditor must exercise professional skepticism in planning and conducting 
the audit. Professional skepticism requires objectivity and a questioning 
mindset in assessing the audit evidence. The auditor must be attentive to incon- 
sistencies or other indications that something may not be right and challenge 
management when necessary. The audit team uses its experience and judgment 
in selecting the areas to be tested in light of the risks identified. The audit 
team’s focus can include complex transactions, weak controls over the financial 
reporting process, and issues affecting the industry as a whole; 

• Auditors are responsible for obtaining audit evidence through the testing of the 
assertions made by management and the amounts and disclosures included in 
management’s financial statements. Based on its risk assessment, the audit 
team must gather sufficient and appropriate evidence to support its opinion as 
to whether the company’s financial statements fairly present the company’s fi- 
nancial position, and results of operations and cash flows in accordance with 
GAAP. The process includes reaching out to the audit committee to discuss ac- 
counting issues during and at the end of the process; 

• The audit team documents its risk assessment, the work performed to address 
the identified risks and its conclusions. Prior to issuing an opinion, the audit 
team must consider whether there is substantial doubt about the company’s 
ability to continue as a “going concern” for a reasonable period, generally inter- 
preted as the next 12 months. The evaluation is based upon facts and cir- 
cumstances in existence and known at the time the opinion is issued; 

• Before the audit opinion is issued, an experienced auditor outside of the audit 
team reviews the scope of work and the judgments and conclusions made by the 
audit team to evaluate the quality of the audit. The engagement quality review 
is just one of the many processes firms implement to assure high quality audit 
work; 

• If the financial statements comply with GAAP and fairly present the company’s 
financial position, the auditor issues an unqualified or “clean” opinion; if the 
auditor concludes that the financial statements do not comply with GAAP in 
some respects or do not provide a fair presentation of the company’s financial 
position, the auditor must issue a qualified or adverse opinion. 

For companies with market capitalization greater than $75 million, the audit re- 
port also contains an opinion on the effectiveness of the company’s internal control 
over financial reporting. We believe that the auditor’s involvement in providing an 
opinion on the effectiveness of internal control over financial reporting has enhanced 
the reliability of financial statements. 

V. Should the Auditor’s Report Be Expanded? 

The PCAOB has been examining the need for changes to the current auditor re- 
porting model, which has not changed much over the years, while the size and com- 
plexity of companies and their annual reports and financial statements have grown 
exponentially. In recent months, the PCAOB staff and its Investors Advisory Group 
(IAG) each have canvassed a number of investors and other stakeholders to deter- 
mine whether the audit opinion is still useful to users of financial statements. The 
IAG presented its findings to the PCAOB Board on March 16, 2011; PCAOB staff 
shared its findings with the Board at a public meeting on March 22, 2011, described 
below. Both found that investors value the independent audit and the current audit 
report. 

According to this outreach, investors understand that the true value of the audit 
is not the opinion itself, but rather the very extensive amount of work that was per- 
formed in order for the auditor to provide reasonable assurance that the financial 
statements are free of material misstatement. They understand that in large global 
companies, audits can require teams made up of hundreds of individuals and part- 
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ners, can take many thousands of hours, and can include audits of foreign subsidi- 
aries. 

Both PCAOB staff and the lAG did find, though, that investors want more infor- 
mation in addition to the auditor’s opinion to help them assess the quality of finan- 
cial reporting at the company and the scope and quality of the audit. We have heard 
this from investors as well. 

It is clear to me that auditors can continue to enhance the role that they play 
and the value they provide to investors and the capital markets. Moreover, others 
with responsibility — particularly the audit committee, which has responsibility for 
overseeing the quality of the company’s financial reporting and the external audit 
firm — also are in a position to improve the quality and relevance of information that 
they provide to investors. These changes should be made thoughtfully and should 
not merely result in a “piling on” of more disclosures that do not provide meaningful 
improvements to investors’ ability to understand a company’s financial results and 
other disclosures. Moreover, good public policy requires that a cost-benefit analysis 
of changes to the audit report or auditor’s role be examined before additional re- 
quirements are put in place. 

The Profession’s Suggestions for Improving the Auditor’s Report 

The profession is actively engaged with the PCAOB and has suggested a number 
of areas where the auditor’s report could be clarified or their role could be expanded 
to provide more information about the audit process and key areas of focus, some 
of which may require SEC action before being implemented. These areas include: 

• Auditor association with critical accounting estimates disclosed in Manage- 
ment’s Discussion and Analysis (or, alternatively, a separate supplemental audi- 
tor communication on critical accounting estimates); 

• Auditor association with the entire Management’s Discussion and Analysis; 

• Additional wording in the standard audit report to include: 

• Reference to “related disclosures in the notes to financial statements” in both 
the scope and opinion paragraphs; and 

• New language related to the auditor’s responsibility for information outside 
the financial statements; 

• Additional information/communication relating to audit scope and procedures, 
including: 

• Providing a “link” within the auditor’s report to a separate document that de- 
scribes the audit process, including a discussion of the responsibilities of audi- 
tors, management and audit committees; and, 

• A discussion of specific audit procedures performed. 

The PCAOB has stated that it plans to issue a Concept Release this June, fol- 
lowed by a roundtable discussion, with a proposed rulemaking in early 2012. Based 
on PCAOB staff comments during the recent PCAOB public meeting and a subse- 
quent meeting of the PCAOB’s Standing Advisory Group, the PCAOB may propose 
ways to provide more detail to supplement the current form of the opinion. Some 
options discussed include adding wording to the opinion indicating that the auditor 
must plan and perform the audit to obtain reasonable assurance about whether the 
financial statements are free of material misstatement “whether caused by error or 
fraud”; explaining that reasonable assurance is a high level of assurance but is not 
absolute assurance; adding wording that the auditor is independent as required by 
applicable rules and regulations; and adding a requirement that the auditor’s report 
be addressed to both the board of directors and shareholders. The profession sup- 
ports these clarifying changes in addition to those I noted above. 

We hope the PCAOB will consider the suggestions of the profession. We also hope 
that the PCAOB will work with the SEC to explore the benefits of an expanded 
audit committee report to investors and consider whether auditor association would 
be appropriate, which also was discussed with the PCAOB Board at its March 22 
open meeting. 

VI. Should the Role of the Auditor Be Expanded? 

Even as the PCAOB’s consideration of the auditor’s reporting model continues 
throughout this year, the CAQ has for some time believed that the broader ques- 
tion — whether the auditor’s role should be expanded beyond the boundaries of the 
financial statement audit — should be fully and openly discussed by the full range 
of stakeholders, including the profession, preparers, audit committees, investors, 
regulators, standard setters, policy makers, advisors, analysts, legal counsel, aca- 
demics, and other interested parties. 
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The CAQ has informed the SEC and the PCAOB of its plan to convene stake- 
holders across the country to: 

• Consider the public company audit profession’s current roles and responsibil- 
ities, including obligations of professional objectivity and skepticism; and con- 
sider the roles of management and audit committees in the financial reporting 
process; 

• Discuss whether there is a need for the role of the auditor to further evolve in 
order to improve the quality and delivery of information provided to stake- 
holders, and consider how such changes fit with the current reporting model 
and whether such changes would further improve audit quality and investor 
protection; 

• Discuss how the role of the auditor intersects and relates with audit commit- 
tees, management, advisors, analysts and others and examine the potential 
need for those roles to evolve as well given interdependencies in serving the in- 
terests of investors; 

• Consider the role of policy makers (including standard setters and oversight au- 
thorities) in effecting improvements in the quality and delivery of information 
provided to stakeholders and consequential impacts on audit quality and inves- 
tor protection; and 

• Identify areas of consensus and open issues, and recommend short and longer 
term actions that would have a positive impact on the capital markets and the 
value of the audit to investors and other stakeholders. 

Some of the issues we hope to discuss include identifying what information inves- 
tors rely on most in making investment decisions and where they find that informa- 
tion; the extent to which annual reports and financial statements are useful; wheth- 
er auditors should provide some level of assurance on nonfinancial information dis- 
closed in the annual report, as well as whether auditors should provide some level 
of assurance on information disclosed outside of the annual report (such as press 
releases). We also want to explore whether auditors could — and should — provide 
some level of assurance around forward looking information provided by a company, 
and how auditors and other experts could manage the risks of being associated with 
such information. An important element of these discussions will be to consider 
what information will be truly useful to investors. Certainly the issues raised today 
will help to inform our discussions. 

We will need to guard against changes to the role of the auditor that would under- 
mine the legal and ethical responsibilities of CEOs and CFOs to assure the integrity 
of their companies’ financial reporting processes, and of audit committees to oversee 
the company’s financial reporting process and the performance of the auditors. Any 
exploration of the change in the auditor’s role should strengthen and not undermine 
the responsibilities of these parties. 

Finally, we will want to explore, as a practical matter, the extent to which audi- 
tors may be able to provide early warnings if they identify business risks as distinct 
from risks of material misstatement of the financial statement due to error or fraud. 

Our hope is that these discussions will expose stakeholders to these potentially 
paradigm-changing issues in a way that encourages hard thinking around the cost- 
benefits of various proposals, and identifies areas of consensus. In this way, our 
work on the role of the auditor will inform policy decisions here, including the 
PCAOB’s upcoming standard-setting on the auditor’s reporting framework, and 
abroad, where the role of the auditor also is being examined. 

VII. Recommendations 

A number of major efforts are underway to implement the numerous require- 
ments of the Dodd-Frank Act, which represent Congress’s set of priority responses 
to the recent financial crisis. Assuring that the SEC is adequately resourced to meet 
its statutory objectives is critical to assuring investor confidence and participation 
in our capital markets. While Congress did not choose to streamline regulatory re- 
gimes over financial firms and markets, simplification of these regimes is of great 
importance to maintaining efficient markets that attract issuers and investors. We 
would like to see the SEC and the Financial Accounting Standards Board continue 
efforts to remove unnecessary complexity from accounting standards in the United 
States and move toward a single set of high-quality global accounting standards. 

One final recommendation: given the global nature of our companies and markets, 
I strongly urge policy makers and regulators in all jurisdictions to work together 
to achieve consistency in approaches to allow the profession to meet the needs of 
investors. 
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VIII. Conclusion 

I appreciate the opportunity to speak with the Committee today. I applaud you 
for recognizing that the role of the audit and the auditor is important. Our discus- 
sions today reflect a deep interest in finding the best way to serve investors and 
users of financial information. The CAQ will continue to participate in these discus- 
sions and work with all stakeholders to determine the best ways forward. 

Thank you. I look forward to answering any questions you might have. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF THOMAS QUAADMAN 

Vice President, Center for Capital Markets Competitiveness, U.S. Chamber 

OF Commerce 

April 6, 2011 

Chairman Reed, Ranking Member Crapo, and Members of the Securities, Insur- 
ance, and Investment Subcommittee, my name is Tom Quaadman, Vice President 
for the Center for Capital Markets Competitiveness at the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. The Chamber is the world’s largest business federation, representing more 
than three million businesses and organizations of every size, sector, and region. We 
appreciate the opportunity to testify before the Subcommittee today on behalf of the 
businesses that the Chamber represents, investors, and our economy. 

We are here to discuss the role of the accounting and auditing profession in pre- 
venting another financial crisis. This is a very timely and relevant topic and one 
that could be the subject of multiple hearings. For decades, standard setters have 
been operating under inadequate rules and guidance, resulting in the impairment 
of financial reporting and as a contributing factor that escalated the financial crisis. 
In order to prevent the next crisis we must address the fundamental flaws with the 
system. 

Businesses need and want strong financial reporting policies. Companies require 
investors and capital to grow and create jobs. Capital will only go where it is wel- 
come and can act with legal certainty, coupled with a disclosure of the knowable 
risks involved. All parties must enter into transactions with a full understanding 
of the facts, and financial reporting is a key disseminator of that information. Cred- 
ible financial reporting is one of the indispensable active ingredients for capital for- 
mation, which fuels economic growth and job creation. 

Therefore, the development of standards for credible financial reporting policies 
through the work of the Financial Accounting Standards Board (FASB), Public Com- 
pany Accounting Oversight Board (PCAOB), and the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission (SEC), are critical for accounting and auditing to effectively function in a 
free enterprise economy. 

In short, if the United States is to create the 20 million jobs that it needs to re- 
vive the economy over the next decade, financial reporting must play its crucial 
part. 

Before I get too far, let me state that Jack Brennan, Chairman of the Financial 
Accounting Foundation (FAF) and Leslie Seidman, Chairman of FASB, have been 
making great strides to make FASB more inclusive and transparent. James Doty, 
the Chairman of the PCAOB has only recently come into office, and we have pledged 
to work with him, as we have with FAF and FASB. Nevertheless, we are concerned 
that standard setters have been operating with inadequate rules and guidance, 
which we shall go into greater detail later in this testimony. We believe that these 
inadequacies have prevented the standard setters from fulfilling their mission and 
undermine the ability of financial reporting to achieving its intended purpose. 

The purpose of accounting and auditing is to reflect economic activity. Yet, over 
the past twenty years, we have seen some standards promulgated that reflect con- 
ceptual agendas rather than providing investors and businesses with useful infor- 
mation. As a result, financial reporting was under great stress before, during, and 
after the financial crisis. The performance of financial reporting during the crisis 
was symptomatic of systemic issues that remain unresolved. 

CIFiR Report: The turn of the century saw an explosion in financial restatements. 
At the height of these events, the restatement rate was 10 percent a failure rate 
that clearly indicates a broken system. Though the rate has been decreasing over 
the past several years, the number of restatements indicates issues remain. In 2008, 
The SEC Advisory Committee on Improvements to Financial Reporting (CIFiR Re- 
port) made recommendations, including the concept of investor materiality to reduce 
restatements. The Chamber has supported those recommendations and encourages 
their implementation. While the regulators have not been willing or unable to fix 
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the problem, Congress has looked to impose additional penalties for company re- 
statements. 

Fair Value Accounting: Fair value accounting was, in our opinion, an exacerbating 
factor to the financial crisis. The failure to recognize and correct the inability of 
standards to provide clarity for the valuation of assets in inactive markets, which 
were auditable, was a symptom of the failure of FASB, PCAOB, and to an extent 
the SEC, to recognize a problem and quickly correct it. This failure caused further 
damage to the economy. The Chamber proposed a compromise in October 2008 to 
fix the standard that was acted upon 6 months later following a Congressional hear- 
ing. Part of the problem was simply that some members of FASB believed in fair 
value as it existed and didn’t want to make any changes. FAF Chairman Jack Bren- 
nan and FASB Chairman Leslie Seidman have, to their credit, made significant ef- 
forts to solicit as broad a range of opinions and positions as possible. That outreach 
and input has significantly assisted in the efforts to smooth over difficult issues in 
the convergence projects. 

Understanding of Investors: The standard setters purport to represent investors, 
yet they often fail to identify the investor interests they seek to represent and can- 
not describe the breadth of the investor community that has been consulted. The 
investors that may be consulted appear to be narrow. Sometimes, the investor inter- 
est is even described as a potential investor, though nobody has been able to explain 
who or what that means. Indeed the standard setters do not seem to understand 
the role of businesses — who make investments in financial instruments everyday to 
facilitate operations and mitigate risk — as investors. The lack of understanding and 
consideration of all investors broadly harms stakeholders. 

Financial Reporting Forum: CIFiR recommended the creation of a Financial Re- 
porting Forum (FRF) made up of standard setters, regulators, and stakeholders to 
identify short-term and long-term financial reporting issues and propose solutions. 
The chamber supported this concept as well as the Miller Amendment to the House 
financial regulatory reform bill creating such a forum. While the Financial Report- 
ing Forum was in the original House passed bill, it was eventually deleted from the 
Dodd-Frank Wall Street Reform and Consumer Protection Act (Dodd-Frank Act). 
Today, we still do not have a safety valve to spot and prevent potential problems 
in financial reporting policy before a crisis unfolds. 

Private vs. Public Companies: For decades, private companies have expressed 
frustration with public company accounting rules. These rules are sometimes incom- 
patible with their investor needs. This year, a blue ribbon panel overwhelmingly rec- 
ommended a separate standard setter to modify FASB standards for the 29 million 
private businesses in the United States, including many small business. It appears 
that this recommendation, which will help facilitate financial reports for America’s 
entrepreneurs, faces an uphill battle at best. 

Auditing Liability: From an audit standpoint, members of the Treasury Advisory 
Committee on the Auditing Profession (ACAP) agreed that liability threats to the 
audit firms can be destabilizing to financial reporting and the economy as a whole. 
Solutions, however, cannot be agreed upon. Indeed the Dodd-Frank Act mandates 
studies that are geared to lay the groundwork to overturn the Stoneridge and Morri- 
son Supreme Court decisions potentially increasing liability for the audit firms. 

We have also seen an uptick in prescriptive rule standard setting by the PCAOB 
that deprives the auditor of the judgment to call balls and strikes. This change en- 
dangers the role of the auditor and making it a rote exercise. Auditing is a profes- 
sion with a long line of integrity and judgment, yet when we need that function the 
most, we are depriving them of the tools needed to do their job. Recognizing the im- 
portance of judgment, CIFiR also recommended that the PCAOB develop an audit 
judgment framework on how it evaluates the reasonableness of audit judgments in 
its inspection and enforcement activities. 

New Proposals: With regard to accounting standards, at times, it seems that 
standards are developed, not to provide investors with relevant information but to 
satisfy the demands of a small group of activist investors. For example, imposition 
of recent proposals to revise FAS 5 related to loss contingencies, would not only en- 
danger the ability of companies to defend themselves in court, the increase in litiga- 
tion would actually harm investors in direct contradiction to the mission of FASB. 
New proposals, such as with leases, would drive up compliance costs, skew financial 
activity, and prevent companies from engaging in proven business practices, again 
to the harm of investors. 

Convergence: Today, FASB and its international counterpart are working at a 
breakneck pace to converge accounting standards according to an arbitrary deadline 
set by the G20. The Chamber has called for an extension of time to get the projects 
completed without haste so that the end results stand the test of time. To facilitate 
this result and minimize unintended consequences, the Chamber has also proposed 
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a formal review system to minimize unintended consequences. Furthermore, as the 
regulators are furiously working themselves to implement the provisions of Dodd- 
Frank, it seems as if the regulators and standard setters do not understand how 
the accounting rules and financial regulations interconnect and how accounting 
could in certain instances thwart the provisions of Dodd-Frank. In addition, discus- 
sions to determine the audibility of these new accounting standards, has not oc- 
curred. 

APA: Another important issue is that FASB and PCAOB, whose job it is to pro- 
mote transparency in financial reporting, are not transparent in their governance 
nor do they follow the open, orderly procedures that regulators must follow. FASB 
and PCAOB are not required to follow the Administrative Procedures Act (APA), nor 
are their advisory bodies required to follow the Federal Advisory Committee Act 
(FACA). Therefore, economically significant actions by FASB and PCAOB that can 
destroy billions in wealth for investors and kill thousands of jobs, do not have to 
follow minimal transparency requirements that Federal regulators must follow. 

To summarize, for the past 20 years we have seen the financial reporting move 
from one crisis to the next. Numerous studies have been conducted with solutions 
seldom implemented. Standards have been written, not to reflect economic activity, 
but in search of a holy grail of purity that is simply unobtainable. During this time 
we have seen: 

1. A steady decline in the listing of public companies in the United States; and 

2. American companies eschew the traditional form of public company financing 
and consciously avoiding the American capital markets to raise capital through 
private markets. 

Despite these issues, financial reporting policies in the United States are still the 
best in the world, but we need to correct those problems in order to make our cap- 
ital markets attractive for years to come. And we need to act before it is too late. 
The following are among the steps that need to be taken: 

• Financial Reporting Forum: A FRF should be formed and made up of the SEC, 
FASB, PCAOB, financial regulators, investors (broadly defined), and businesses 
and its mission should be to identify and propose solutions to problems before 
they reach the crisis stage. This will also provide a mechanism to allow for ap- 
propriate coordination amongst regulators and input from investors and busi- 
nesses. 

• Materiality for Investors: The SEC, FASB, and PCAOB should develop stand- 
ards of materiality for investors, as well as the scope of outreach to the investor 
community. This will provide perspective on various accounting and auditing 
issues such as the need for restatements on the one end, while framing the pic- 
ture for input on the front end of standard setting. 

• PCAOB, FASB, and Regulator Coordination: A formal, ongoing, and trans- 
parent dialogue should be created to consider the auditability of accounting 
standards. This would allow for the auditing of accounting standards to work 
in conjunction with standard development. It would also provide for the identi- 
fication and resolution of issues that arise in practice. A similar process should 
be created to ensure that regulators have an understanding of standards and 
that different entities are not working at cross purposes. The era of “not my 
problem” needs to end. 

• APA and FACA: Recognition should be made that both FASB and PCAOB can 
have an enormous impact on the economy. Accordingly, FASB and PCAOB 
should abide by the same rules of procedure as required by the APA and any 
advisory groups should be balanced in representation and open in process. 

• Formal Pre- and Post-Implementation Review by FASB: Standards should be 
field tested and put through a rigorous process to identify unintended con- 
sequences before implementation and after. This process should include the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Establish a 9-month period, following the finalization of the convergence 
projects, for FASB and lASB to work with all financial reporting stake- 
holders to identify transition issues and issue an implementation plan; 

2. Establish an Implementation Issuer Advisory Group, made up of large cap, 
mid cap, and small cap public companies and appropriate private company 
representation to advise FASB and lASB on the transition issues and imple- 
mentation plan; 
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3. Hold a series of roundtables, in conjunction with the appropriate regulators, 
for all stakeholders to have a voice in identifying issues and developing an 
implementation plan; 

4. Commit to procedural transparency through adherence to the Administrative 
Procedures Act and disclosure policies established by U.S. financial regu- 
lators in the wake of the Dodd-Frank Act rulemaking; 

5. Consult with appropriate financial regulators; and 

6. Develop a formal implementation and post-implementation process as pro- 
posed by CIFiR. 

• PCAOB Business Roundtables and Formation of Business Advisory Group: In 
the coming weeks the Chamber and other trade associations will call upon the 
PCAOB to hold a roundtable and for a business advisory group to understand 
the role of companies as investors and their use of investments. Such a group 
should be transparent and formed under FACA. 

• PCAOB Audit Advisory Group: To provide for current, relevant expertise in the 
standard setting process and facilitate the identification and resolution of issues 
that arise in practice, the PCAOB should form an audit advisory group. 

• Cost Benefit Analysis: In developing accounting and auditing standards, FASB 
and PCAOB must conduct a cost benefit analysis for investors and businesses 
before moving forward with a proposal. Standards should also show a justifica- 
tion for market efficiency and capital formation. 

• Less Reliance on Prescriptive Rulemaking: Hand-in-hand with the appropriate 
use of judgment is avoiding a system that is overly prescriptive in the formula- 
tion and application of standards and rules. The danger of an ever increasing 
number of rules and regulations by which audit firms are required to operate 
and auditors are required to apply has a danger of limiting the perspective of 
audit firms and auditors by displacing the application of principles and the ex- 
ercise of judgment. 

• Global Standards: The SEC, FASB, and PCAOB should work towards the con- 
vergence of accounting and auditing standards to create a global system that 
will benefit investors from around the world. This convergence must create 
quality standards and should not adhere to a strict timeline to achieve that 
goal. Additionally, the SEC, and Administration should continue efforts to 
achieve the international recognition of inspections. 

• Liability: It should be recognized that large, medium, and small audit firms are 
needed, just as our economy needs large, medium, and small financial institu- 
tions. However, the unique aspects of the industry and the potential for cata- 
strophic failure because of liability require a serious effort at liability reform, 
as has been accomplished in other jurisdictions or for other industries here in 
the United States. 

The Chamber believes that these reforms would have dramatic benefits and pro- 
vide a resiliency that was lacking during the financial crisis. All stakeholders would 
have the ability to provide input to FASB and PCAOB in an open and transparent 
manner. Standards would be improved and accounting and auditing would be on the 
same page. The same would be true of the regulators who, with the standard set- 
ters, would have a better feel for the overlap and interplay of seemingly disparate 
yet interconnected disciplines. 

Auditors would be empowered to use their best judgment to impose integrity and 
accountability into the system. Global standards and cross-border cooperation will 
increase the ability of investors to understand a global marketplace, and for regu- 
lators to better provide for safety and soundness. 

If we want to have transparent financial disclosures, the regulators and standard 
setters need to be transparent themselves and disclosures must be relevant and ra- 
tional. The Chamber believes that significant reforms to the transparency of the 
standard setting process, a better understanding of the roles and empowerment of 
stakeholders, while addressing liability issues are important developments to make 
financial reporting policy an integral part of the 21st century economy. 

We cannot and should not eliminate risk from the system. Risk provides for the 
growth opportunities our economy needs to thrive. While we can try to strengthen 
the system, we must also recognize that fraud can never be fully eliminated. Ration- 
al and enforceable financial reporting policies will help spur long-term economic 
growth and job creation, and the Chamber is willing to work with any and all par- 
ties to make that a reality. I will be happy to take any questions that you may have. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF LYNN E. TURNER 

Former Chief Accountant, Securities and Exchange Commission 
April 6, 2011 

Thank you Chairman Reed and Ranking Member Crapo, for holding this hearing 
on an important issue to investors in America’s capital markets. Investors receiving 
credible financial information is the “lifeblood” to the capital markets. It is para- 
mount to confidence and ability of those markets to attract capital. In fact, the tur- 
moil in the markets in recent years has no doubt had a very real negative effect 
on capital formation in this country and the ability of companies to obtain that cap- 
ital. 

Before I start, it might be worthwhile to provide some background on my experi- 
ence. I have held various positions in the accounting profession for some 35 years. 
I started my career with one of the world’s largest international accounting and au- 
diting firms where I rose to become an audit and SEC consulting partner. I served 
as a CFO and vice president of an international semiconductor company that had 
audited financial statements. I have had the good fortune to be the Chief Account- 
ant of the Securities and Exchange Commission (SEC). In addition, I have been a 
member of chaired audit committees of corporate boards of both large and small 
public companies, a trustee of a mutual fund and a public pension fund, and a pro- 
fessor of accounting. I have also used and relied on audits as director of research 
of a financial and proxy research firm. In 2007, Treasury Secretary Paulson ap- 
pointed me to the U.S. Treasury Advisory Committee on the Auditing Profession 
(ACAP). I have also served on various advisory committees and task forces of the 
Financial Accounting Standards Board (FASB), and the Standing Advisory Group 
(SAG) and Investor Advisory Group (lAG) of the Public Company Accounting Over- 
sight Board (PCAOB). 

Lessons Learned From the Crisis 

Let me start by stating that if the financial system was working as intended, it 
is indeed scarier than the idea that the system failed. However, we hear some con- 
stantly repeating the theme of “Do No Harm” which is the equivalent of saying do 
nothing. And doing nothing would be the same as saying the system worked as in- 
tended. 

The Subcommittee presented three very worthwhile questions to those testifying 
today. They in essence ask the question of what lessons have we learned from the 
crisis and what changes should be made to prevent a repeat of this horrific event 
resulting in the Great Recession. This is a question not only of interest here in the 
United States, but also abroad where the European Commission and the British 
Parliament have undertaken to study the issue. 

It also brings to mind the first hearing of the full Senate Banking Committee on 
the Dodd/Frank legislation on February 4, of 2009. At that hearing. Senator Shelby 
stated: 

As I have said many times and will continue to say, I believe that before 
we discuss how to modernize our regulatory structure, or even before we 
consider how to address the current financial crisis, we need to first under- 
stand its underlying causes. If we don’t have a comprehensive under- 
standing of what went wrong, we will not be able to determine with any 
degree of certainty whether our regulatory structure was sufficient and 
failed, or was insufficient and must change . . . .this Committee should and 
must conduct a full and thorough investigation of the market practices, reg- 
ulatory actions, and economic conditions that led to this crisis. The Com- 
mittee should hear testimony from all relevant parties and produce a writ- 
ten report of its findings. 

I believe Senator Shelby was right about the need for a comprehensive study and 
his comments are just as relevant today. I believe the PCAOB should undertake 
such a study of the role of the auditors and accounting profession in the financial 
crisis and issue a public report on its findings. Earlier this month, the Investor Ad- 
visory Group to the PCAOB urged such a study be undertaken citing a number of 
issues with respect to audits as set forth in the attached Exhibit A. 

It is worth noting that in the past week, the House of the Lords in Britain issued 
such a report that was critical of the auditing profession and the ability to audit 
international accounting standards. In a good example of study in retrospective re- 
view of the crisis, the International Monetary Fund has also issued a self examining 
public report on the crisis which I believe is very valuable to addressing necessary 
changes. I believe such as retrospective review, in-depth study and report by not 
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only the PCAOB, but also both the SEC and FASB should be undertaken and pub- 
lished. 

At the same time, I have heard the calls from some in Congress to reopen the 
debate on the Dodd/Erank legislation. While there is debate between investors on 
one side, and the financial and business community on the other side about the 
need for, and impact of that legislation, I would urge Congress not to reopen the 
debate, until as Senator Shelby has suggested, an in-depth investigation by the Sen- 
ate Banking Committee occurs to provide a basis for changes to be made. 

Did the Profession Perform As Expected — Did It Protect Investors? 

The first question asked by the Subcommittee is: 

1. Did the accounting profession perform as expected leading up to and during 
the financial crisis? Specifically: 

a. Did auditors perform as expected during the financial crisis? 

b. Did the public company audit provide informative, accurate, and independent 
reports to investors? 

c. Should the auditors have provided advance warning to investors or others? 

d. Did the accounting standards and financial statements provide investors, 
creditors, and others with adequate protections and accurate and reliable 
disclosures? 

e. If not, what changes, if any, would you recommend. 

The Role of the Auditor 

The ultimate responsibility for the financial statements of a company rests with 
its management. In turn, audit committees of boards of directors are responsible for 
the oversight of the internal controls, financial reporting and audit process of a pub- 
lic company. It is important to state that auditors DID NOT create the financial cri- 
sis. They did not run the companies involved, did not make the uncollectible loans 
or enter into the toxic derivatives, and certainly did not prepare the financial state- 
ments issued to investors. 

However, auditors did have an extremely important role as a gatekeeper to the 
capital markets both in the United States as well as abroad. Independent audits 
provide investors with reasonable assurance — that is high but not absolute assur- 
ance — the financial statements are correct and complete within the boundaries of 
materiality. It is the objectivity — the independence — of the auditor that creates the 
value of an audit. Without that independence and objectivity, an audit has no value. 
As the increasing complexity of business transactions, products and structures re- 
sult in more subjective accounting standards, they also continue to create the need 
for judgment on the part of auditors. Subjective, very judgmental decisions by the 
auditor also greatly enhance the need for objectivity and professional skepticism on 
the part of auditors. 

Unfortunately, as described later on, gatekeepers including the auditors did play 
a role in the financial crisis. They failed to act on and provide information available 
to them to investors. This left investors much like the ship Titanic as it approached 
an unforeseen iceberg, without any red flags or warnings of the imminent dangers. 
In doing so, the auditors helped contribute to a crisis in confidence. 

Lax and Untimely Accounting Standards 

The auditor does audit to accounting standards established by the accounting 
standard setters. The quality, or lack thereof in those standards can significantly 
impact the quality of financial information investors receive. 

The failure of the FASB to issued timely standards that protect investors is not 
a new situation and exposes long standing fundamental flaws in its structure and 
mission. In early 2008, Chairman Reed very appropriately wrote the accounting 
standard setters citing concerns about the accounting standards for off balance 
sheet debt that yet again allowed companies to hide obligations from the view of 
investors, similar to what happened at Enron. One of those letters also noted that 
it is likely, despite lax standards the FASB issued in response to Enron, that some 
of the companies had likely not complied with the accounting standards raising 
questions as the quality of the audits that had been performed. ^ However, it is im- 


^In a letter from then FASB chairman Herz, to Chairman Reed, it states: “The FASB is not 
responsible for auditing, regulating, or enforcing the application of accounting standards and 
disclosure requirements. Thus, the observations discussed herein regarding the application of 
existing requirements is solely based on our discussions with various constituents and our read- 
ing of published financial reports and press articles and may carry with them the benefit of 
hindsight. Based on these discussions and readings, we have questions about compliance with 
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portant to note the FASB originally issued its first standard creating the ability for 
companies to hide off balance sheet debt, FASB Standard No. 77, in December 1983, 
some 28 years ago. Prior to that, the applicable accounting standard required that 
financing transactions be reported as debt on balance sheets. And beginning soon 
after the issuance of the FASB’s original standard, chief accountants of the SEC 
consistently warned the FASB that its standards needed significant change and im- 
provement. Indeed, up to the very beginning of the financial crisis the FASB had 
been warned, and knew, its standard was deficient but failed to act promptly. In- 
stead it chose to wait until after significant losses had been incurred by investors 
to take corrective action. And I for one am not yet convinced the most recent “fix” 
the FASB has put in place will be successfully in providing a remedy to the full ex- 
tent of the problem. 

In the past, the FASB also failed to issue other important standards on a timely 
basis. Some examples of this are: 

1. In the 1990s, despite increasing volumes of derivatives, the FASB failed to up- 
date their standards in a timely manner for these transactions leading to large 
losses for such investors in such companies as Proctor & Gamble. After those 
losses had been incurred, the FASB did issue its standard No. 119 within a 
year, showing it can, act quickly. However, in this instance it was once again 
after the damage to investors had occurred. 

2. In the 1990s, companies began to engage in inappropriate “earnings manage- 
ment” when the management of the business had failed, contributing to a num- 
ber of corporate scandals at such companies as Waste Management, Xerox, and 
Rite Aid. Yet the FASB was slow to respond to the various schemes and 
.devices management was using to manage earnings resulting in tens of bil- 
lions of losses for investors. 

3. The FASB, when its independence was impacted by actions of some in con- 
gress, was slow to respond to abuses in accounting for stock options. 

4. Despite serious, if not fatal flaws, in AICPA Statement of Position 94-6, Disclo- 
sure of Certain Significant Risks and Uncertainties, evidenced by lack of such 
disclosures during the financial crisis, the FASB has failed to update this 
standard. This failure directly contributed to the lack of timely disclosures in 
financial statements of many financial institutions. 

5. In August, 2000, the Panel on Audit Effectiveness established at the request 
of the SEC, recommended the FASB develop a new standard highlighting man- 
agement’s responsibility to assess and disclose if a company is able to continue 
as a viable “going concern.” Yet a decade later, investors are still waiting for 
such disclosures from management, especially in light of the number of finan- 
cial institutions that required huge Government bailouts to remain afloat. 

6. In their August 2009 report, as well as on other occasions, members of the 
TARP Congressional Oversight Panel have noted it was virtually impossible to 
decipher from existing disclosures, the amount and magnitude — and value — of 
troubled assets in the financial statements of financial institutions. In a discus- 
sion held just this month at the PCAOB SAG meeting, a member of the FASB 
was unable to describe which of their standards required disclosure of such in- 
formation in a concise, transparent fashion. 

7. The FASB’s own Investor Technical Advisory Committee (ITAC) a couple of 
years ago requested the FASB to adopt a disclosure framework to help fill in 
the “holes” in the FASB’s own disclosure requirements. For example, while the 
SEC has rules requiring that disclosure be made when information is material 
and is necessary to prevent disclosures from being misleading, the FASB has 
no such requirement for financial statements. However, at a meeting this 
month of the PCAOB SAG, a member of the FASB indicated such a project 
would not be forthcoming any time soon. 

8. There are differing views as to whether the Lehman “Repo 105” transactions 
complied with the FASB’s standards or not. I believe the courts will be the 
judge of this. But one thing is certain, and that is; if the standard was com- 


the existing standards and requirements in the following areas: (a) The use of QSPEs to 
securitize assets for which decisions were required that may have extended beyond those speci- 
fied in legal documents; fb) The completeness and reasonableness of probability assessments 
used in estimating expected losses for determining the primary beneficiary of a securitization 
entity; (c) Whether all involvements with a securitization entity were considered in determining 
the primary beneficiary (including, for example, implied guarantees and support arrangements); 
(d) The adequacy of disclosures made pursuant to the requirements. 
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plied with, it was an unacceptable standard. If it was not complied with, then 
one must ask where is the SEC enforcement action? 

9. Investors have asked the FASB for many years to provide a standard that 
would provide greater and enhanced information with respect to the cash flows 
and liquidity of companies. No such standard has been forthcoming. 

10. In the mid 1970s, the FASB issued a standard on how financings of assets 
using lease agreements should be accounted for. This has been considered a 
“flawed” standard almost from the date it was issued as it has allowed many 
financings to be hidden off balance sheet. The numbers of “fixes” the FASB 
has made, or attempted to make over the years, to this standard are too nu- 
merous to count. Decades late, the FASB is expected to issue within the next 
year a revised standard, but even that standard is currently going through 
revisions that some question. 

The failure on numerous occasions of the FASB to issue timely standards that 
would provide the capital market participants with the information necessary to 
make informed decisions when allocating capital, has proven costly. Failed stand- 
ards such as those related to off balance sheet debt and disclosures of risks and un- 
certainties have resulted in the capital markets being inefficient due to a lack of 
important information. It also has resulted in markets being unable to effectively 
discipline themselves. Any notion that “free markets” can and will regulate them- 
selves has gone out the window. 

At the same time, the FASB is about to issue several very significant new stand- 
ards that are going to fundamentally change how companies do their accounting. 
Without appropriate consideration being given to the implementation dates, and 
whether the numbers resulting from those standards can be verified by the auditors, 
the quality of transparency and financial reporting in the U.S. capital markets and 
investors could suffer greatly. It is very important the FASB closely coordinate their 
work with that of the PCAOB in this regards. 

Auditor Performance and Communication 

On Monday of this week, the current chairman of the PCAOB stated in an ad- 
dress to investors: 

A deeper analysis of what motivates auditors’ behavior is underway. In- 
deed, the PCAOB inspected the audits of many of the issuers that later 
failed or received Federal bail-out funds. In several cases — including audits 
involving substantial financial institutions — PCAOB inspection teams found 
audit failures that were of such significance that our inspectors concluded 
the firm had failed to support its opinion. 

Several of these audits are now also the subject of pending PCAOB inves- 
tigations and may lead to disciplinary actions against firms or individuals. 
Under the Sarbanes-Oxley Act, our disciplinary actions must remain non- 
public (unless the respondent consents), until both our proceeding and any 
SEC appeal are finished. 

It should be no surprise that investors both in the U.S. and abroad, are asking 
“where were the auditors?” The findings of the PCAOB and others have raised a 
question as to whether auditors were in fact acting as objective examiners of the 
financial reports. Some have also questioned whether the auditors maintained the 
requisite level of professional skepticism as they performed their audits. Others are 
questioning the fundamental value of an audit in today’s digital world and whether 
audits are relevant. 

As noted in Exhibit A, several financial institutions failed or required Government 
bailouts yet the companies received “clean” opinions from their auditors. “Going 
Concern” opinions in which auditors discuss the uncertainty of a company’s ability 
to continue under the circumstances were in short supply, if not outright rare. The 
auditors also failed to give warnings with respect to off balance sheet debt that 
should have been on the financial statements. And they failed to warn of significant 
risks and uncertainties, albeit the disclosure standard in this regards is sub- 
standard at best. 

Exhibit B sets forth the auditor reports on financial institutions that received sig- 
nificant amounts in the Government bailout. Yet as a reader can see, the auditor 
reports issued on these institutions in early 2009 at the height of the financial cri- 
sis, when we were warned the financial system was on the verge of a total melt- 
down, contained no additional information or “red flags” when compared to the very 
same audit reports for the fiscal year ending in 2006, just at the peak of the econ- 
omy and as the financial crisis began to unfold. 
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But this is not the first time shortcomings in auditor’s communication with inves- 
tors have been noted. Surveys conducted by Chartered Financial Analysts (CFA) 
have shown on more than one occasion that investors believe auditors need to com- 
municate more than what is currently communicated in the standard auditors 
boilerplate report. The PCAOB’s own lAG conducted a survey that found: ^ 

• 45 percent of respondents believe the current audit report does not provide val- 
uable information that is integral to understanding financial statements (23 
percent of respondents believe the current audit report provides valuable infor- 
mation) 

• 73 percent of respondents skim the report quickly for departures from the 
standard unqualified report while 18 percent believe it is of no use to them at 
all (7 percent read the full report) 

In 2007, then Treasury Secretary Henry Paulson established a bipartisan com- 
mittee that included corporate board members, investors, auditors, lawyers, former 
regulators and academics to study the auditing profession. This U.S. Treasury Advi- 
sory Committee on the Auditing Profession is often referred to as the “ACAP” com- 
mittee. Former SEC Chairman Arthur Levitt, Former Federal Reserve Chairman 
Paul Volcker, Rodgin Cohen the chairman of Sullivan & Cromwell LLP, the Chair- 
man and CEO of Xerox Ann Mulcahy and the Chairman of KPMG LLP Timothy 
Flynn were all members of this committee. It spent over a year studying the audit- 
ing profession and firms, held numerous public meetings and hearings, requested 
significant and important information from the profession, some of which was pro- 
vided and some withheld, received public testimony from dozens including the pro- 
fession, investors, lawyers and representatives from the business community. The 
report of this committee highlighted shortcomings in the report used by auditors to 
communicate with investors; the standards auditors use to detect fraud; and the 
governance and transparency of the auditing firms. In fact, shortcomings cited by 
this report have become even more self evident as a result of the financial crisis. 

What Changes Are Needed? 

The Subcommittee has also asked the questions: 

2. What, if any, improvements have been made or should be made by the U.S. 
Securities and Exchange Commission, the Financial Accounting Standards 
Board, or the Public Company Accounting Oversight Board as a result of the 
financial crisis? 

3. What, if any, policy changes should Congress consider? 

Improving Accounting Standard Setting and the FASB 

The ongoing and continued inability of the FASB to issue timely standards that 
protect investors calls into question the fundamental structure and composition of 
the FASB. Its standards have become increasingly complex, in part due to the in- 
creasing complexity of structured and engineered financial transactions, and in part 
due to requests of the business community for “compromises.” What is uncertain is 
whether or not in each instance, the increasing complexity is serving investors well. 
I believe this is in part because the end user of financial reports are under rep- 
resented among the actual voting members of the FASB, as well as its Emerging 
Issues Task Force which also issues a significant amount of guidance. 

In addition, in the past the FASB has failed to study on a timely basis, whether 
its new standards are achieving their stated objectives, have been implemented as 
intended, or require changes. As noted earlier, this has resulted in flawed standards 
existing that have led to investor losses. More recently the trustees of the FASB 
have instituted a process to review standards on a more timely and systematic 
basis. That process will be led by a former auditor. What is not readily transparent 
is what input investors will have into that process. In addition, it is vitally impor- 
tant that the SEC who has to oversee implementation of new standards, and the 
PCAOB who has to oversee the auditing of those new standards have a strong voice 
in that review process. 

However, I believe it may be time to reconsider the recommendations of some who 
testified before the Senate Banking Committee that a better model would be to in- 
clude both the accounting and auditing standard setting under the same oversight 
board, the PCAOB. This view was previously expressed by the former Comptroller 
of the U.S. and head of the General Accountability Office (GAO) and others. I be- 
lieve it warrants serious study, if not adoption at this time. 


^See, PCAOB Web site: http:! j pcaobus.org j News i Events i Pages i 

03232011 SAGMeeting.asvx for copies of the lAG presentations to the PCAOB. 
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In the meantime, the independence of the FASB needs to be fostered. Unfortu- 
nately, in recent years, some members of Congress have eroded that independence. 
This has resulted in numbers being reported by financial institutions being called 
into question, at a time when confidence in those numbers is vitally important. It 
seems as if Congress agrees the FASB’s independence is important — but only so 
long as some constituency isn’t being pushed towards greater transparency by the 
FASB. I would hope that someday Congress can find a better balance between its 
oversight responsibilities with respect to accounting standard setting, the need for 
millions of American investors to receive transparent information, and the demands 
of special interest groups. 

Improving the Value of Audits 

The PCAOB has several new board members and a new chairman. I believe this 
provides a new opportunity for the board to demonstrate its value to investors, the 
auditing profession, and the capital markets. I applaud their beginning efforts to act 
to improve the quality of audits and investor protection. However, much work re- 
mains. 

The PCAOB should undertake the study of the auditing profession as urged to 
do so by its own LAG. This is consistent with past calls for a thorough investigation 
of the financial crisis by Senator Shelby. 

In the meantime, a number of improvements can be made that will enhance the 
quality of audits. For starters. Congress can respond to requests of the current and 
past chairs of the PCAOB to allow the agency to make their investigations public 
in the same manner the SEC makes its proceedings against auditors’ public. Trans- 
parency is important to the credibility of the PCAOB. Its dearth of announced en- 
forcement actions against the large audit firms has challenged that credibility as 
has the PCAOB’s reluctance to provide investors with information that would iden- 
tify which audits have been substandard. 

The recommendations of the U.S. Treasury ACAP Committee, included as Exhibit 
C, should be acted upon by the PCAOB and SEC in a timely manner. These rec- 
ommendations to both the PCAOB and SEC have already been outstanding for over 
2-1/2 years without results. 

The PCAOB should also act on the recommendations of its own lAG which are 
included as Exhibit D. Many of these recommendations are also consistent with or 
similar to those in the ACAP report. This includes improving the standard auditor 
report so that it provides information of value to investors. 

The auditing standard with respect to detection of fraud needs to be revisited. It 
also includes enhancing the transparency and governance of the auditing firms so 
that the PCAOB is not left in the dark, as they are now, with respect to the finan- 
cial viability and stability of these large firms. That is not to say they firms should 
be treated as “too big too fail” which they should not, but that the PCAOB as their 
regulator should be in an informed position to proactively act if necessary when a 
firm has created systemic risk. 

Finally, the PCOAB has described instances that call into question the objectivity 
of auditors, the very foundation upon which each and every audit rests. As the 
PCAOB studies the profession, is should consider whether as it own LAG has rec- 
ommended, there are steps it should take to ensure that auditors continue to remain 
independent of those they are examining, with the requisite degree of professional 
skepticism. Recent findings by investors, the SEC and PCAOB with respect to au- 
dits of Chinese companies listed in the United States would strongly indicate audi- 
tors and audits are falling short of their target. 

Improving the Transparency of Audit Committees 

Some have expressed a view that the audit committees should play a key role in 
enhancing and improving the transparency of the audit process. I agree. 

I was chief accountant at the SEC at the time the Blue Ribbon Panel on Improv- 
ing the Effectiveness of Audit Committees issued its report well over a decade ago. 
At that time, this stellar and widely respected panel set forth recommendations 
which have improved audit committees. However, further enhancements are nec- 
essary especially with respect to what audit committees communicate to investors. 
For example audit committees should inform investors as to how the audit com- 
mittee has overseen the audit and financial reporting processes. Others such as 
Warren Buffet have also recommended there be greater transparency with respect 
to the discussions between audit committees, auditors, and financial management, 
including with respect to internal controls, completeness of disclosures and whether 
adjustments are needed to reported numbers or not. As an audit committee chair, 
I have implemented these recommendations by Mr. Buffet and found them to be 
beneficial to the members of the committee as well as investors. As a result, I be- 
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lieve the SEC should undertake to update the rules with respect to reports by audit 
committees. 

The SEC has also recently taken an enforcement action against members of an 
audit committee found to be derelict in a financial fraud. The SEC deserves credit 
for establishing accountability of these audit committees. However, given revelations 
of the Financial Crisis Inquiry Commission and the examiner’s report on Lehman, 
one must ask why there haven’t been more similar actions. Ultimately, it is impor- 
tant that audit committee members be held accountable for their actions, or lack 
of actions. Enhanced transparency will no doubt aid in establishing greater account- 
ability. 

Improvements at the SEC 

With respect to the SEC, it needs to exercise greater oversight of the EASE stand- 
ard setting process. This includes overseeing those appointed to both the EASE itself 
as well as its trustees. This requires balancing the need to observe the independence 
of the EASE with the fact it has consistently failed to put out a product that pro- 
vides investor protection. Clearly the EASE has failed to develop quality and timely 
standards and this begins and ends with the members of its board, and those who 
oversee its efforts. One likely cause of this is the EASE has a very diluted mission 
and objective of trying to serve all — auditors, financial management who prepares 
financial statements as well as investors. When one is tasked to serve all, it often 
results in none being served. Changing the mission of the EASE to specifically state 
it serves investors would certainly clarify and help strengthen the Eoard. 

The SEC also needs to ensure it enforces the standards that do exist. There ap- 
pears to be a lack of enforcement cases related to financial reports these days, as 
evidenced by the lack of action discussed in the report of the examiner of Lehman. 
Without strong enforcement of standards, there are in fact, no standards. 

While the SEC enforcement division has set up several task forces, it has failed 
to establish any task force to examine financial reporting fraud. I believe this indi- 
cates a lack of focus on an area of fraud that has cost investors large losses, and 
is necessary if investors are to believe that the agency is clearly the “investors advo- 
cate.” 

At the same time, the SEC needs the necessary resources and tools to do its job. 
I have met with staff at the SEC and found that they do in fact lack the tools for 
the job. They don’t have the necessary information technology necessary for moni- 
toring the markets and market participants. They lack many of the technologies and 
tools those they regulate have and use. And as the recent Eoston Consulting Report 
confirmed, they do not have enough or the right people to do the job they have now 
been tasked to do. 

This is not an issue of “balancing the budget” as the funding for the SEC does 
not involve any taxpayer dollars. Rather its funding comes from fees that ultimately 
investors bear the cost of. And time and time again, investors have stated they are 
willing to bear those costs. Accordingly, failure to fund the SEC can only be viewed 
as an intentional and deliberate effort to handcuff this law enforcement agency, 
thereby exposing investors to substantial harm, as in the past. 

I have been at the SEC at times when it was “starved” by Congress, effectively 
ensuring a lack of regulation and exposure of millions of Americans to great risk 
of loss. Indeed, Congresses own GAO has stated in the past the SEC has been woe- 
fully underfunded. I believe the lack of such underfunding has directly led to a lack 
of confidence in the U.S. capital markets while tens of millions of investors watched 
trillions in value in their pensions and 401Ks disappear. 

If Congress believes the SEC needs to become more efficient and effective, then 
Congress is obligated to hold oversight hearings to ensure the agency spends the 
resources it receives wisely and effectively. Eut this should not be an excuse to 
defund the agency, at a time when tens of millions of American investors need it 
more than ever before. I will also add the same is true for the CFTC. 

What Is Not Needed 

One of the key issues the ACAP committee deliberated and debated at length was 
the issue of further liability reforms requested by the audit firms. However, as the 
ACAP report aptly describes in detail, there was strong disagreement among the 
members of the committee as to whether such reforms were in fact necessary or not. 

The audit firms cited the need for further reforms as they are required to exercise 
judgment. Yet auditors have been required to exercise significant judgments when 
performing audits for many decades. Unfortunately, some of those judgments on au- 
dits such as Waste Management, Enron, Lehman, and Xerox have been correctly 
called into question, not only by investors and their lawyers, but also by regulators 
and others. 
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What the evidence provided in reports by Cornerstone Research and the Stanford 
Law School Securities Class Action Clearinghouse demonstrate as set forth in Ex- 
hibit E, is that lawsuits naming the auditor as a defendant have dramatically de- 
clined since the passage of the Private Securities Law Reform Act (PSLRA) in 1995. 
Subsequent court cases have also further narrowed the ability of investors to re- 
cover from auditors through establishment of higher hurdles for proving loss causa- 
tion and elimination of cases involving aiding and abetting of securities fraud. In 
fact, despite over 14,000 audit opinions issued on an annual basis by auditors of 
public entities, almost 4,900 restatements of financial statements being reported 
during the years 2005 through 2010, and a significant increase in the number of 
violations of the Foreign Corrupt Practices Act (FCPA), there has been on average 
less than one class action lawsuit brought each year against each of the ten largest 
auditing firms during that same period. As a result it is not surprising the ACAP 
was unable to reach a consensus that any further litigation reform is necessary for 
auditors. 

Closing Comments 

Audits, when properly performed by truly objective and independent auditors, pro- 
vide the capital markets with confidence the financial statements can be trusted. 
However, investors are questioning the value proposition of audits today, including 
the information they are provided and how auditors communicate that information 
to them. As a result, it is important auditors provide a product to their real client — 
investors — that the customer believes is worth the price being paid. If on the other 
hand, investors continue to question the relevance of the audit, the audit report and 
the information being reported, it will only be a matter of time in this digital age 
before audits do indeed lose their value and relevance. 

I would be happy to respond to any questions members of the Subcommittee 
might have. 
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EXHIBIT A 

Presentation of the PCAOB Investor Advisory Group Subcommittee on Les- 
sons Learned From the Financial Crisis 

March 16, 2011 
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EXHIBIT B 

Sample Audit Reports on Financial Institutions Receiving Federal Bailout 
Funds for Fiscal Years 2006 and 2008 

Report of Independent Registered Public Accounting Firm 

To the Board of Directors and Shareholders of Bank of America Corporation: 

We have completed integrated audits of Bank of America Corporation’s Consoli- 
dated Financial Statements and of its internal control over financial reporting as 
of December 31, 2006, in accordance with the standards of the Public Company Ac- 
counting Oversight Board (United States). Our opinions, based on our audits, are 
presented below. 

Consolidated Financial Statements 

In our opinion, the accompanying Consolidated Balance Sheet and the related 
Consolidated Statement of Income, Consolidated Statement of Changes in Share- 
holders’ Equity and Consolidated Statement of Cash Flows present fairly, in all ma- 
terial respects, the financial position of Bank of America Corporation and its sub- 
sidiaries at December 31, 2006 and 2005, and the results of their operations and 
their cash flows for each of the three years in the period ended December 31, 2006, 
in conformity with accounting principles generally accepted in the United States of 
America. These Consolidated Financial Statements are the responsibility of the Cor- 
poration’s management. Our responsibility is to express an opinion on these Consoli- 
dated Financial Statements based on our audits. We conducted our audits of these 
Consolidated Financial Statements in accordance with the standards of the Public 
Company Accounting Oversight Board (United States). Those standards require that 
we plan and perform the audit to obtain reasonable assurance about whether the 
financial statements are free of material misstatement. An audit of financial state- 
ments includes examining, on a test basis, evidence supporting the amounts and 
disclosures in the financial statements, assessing the accounting principles used and 
significant estimates made by management, and evaluating the overall financial 
statement presentation. We believe that our audits provide a reasonable basis for 
our opinion. 

Internal Control Over Financial Reporting 

Also, in our opinion, management’s assessment, included in the Report of Manage- 
ment on Internal Control Over Financial Reporting, that the Corporation main- 
tained effective internal control over financial reporting as of December 31, 2006, 
based on criteria established in Internal Control-Integrated Framework issued by 
the Committee of Sponsoring Organizations of the Treadway Commission (COSO), 
is fairly stated, in all material respects, based on those criteria. Furthermore, in our 
opinion, the Corporation maintained, in all material respects, effective internal con- 
trol over financial reporting as of December 31, 2006, based on criteria established 
in Internal Control-Integrated Framework issued by the COSO. The Corporation’s 
management is responsible for maintaining effective internal control over financial 
reporting and for its assessment of the effectiveness of internal control over finan- 
cial reporting. Our responsibility is to express opinions on management’s assess- 
ment and on the effectiveness of the Corporation’s internal control over financial re- 
porting based on our audit. We conducted our audit of internal control over financial 
reporting in accordance with the standards of the Public Company Accounting Over- 
sight Board (United States). Those standards require that we plan and perform the 
audit to obtain reasonable assurance about whether effective internal control over 
financial reporting was maintained in all material respects. An audit of internal 
control over financial reporting includes obtaining an understanding of internal con- 
trol over financial reporting, evaluating management’s assessment, testing and eval- 
uating the design and operating effectiveness of internal control, and performing 
such other procedures as we consider necessary in the circumstances. We believe 
that our audit provides a reasonable basis for our opinions. 

A company’s internal control over financial reporting is a process designed to pro- 
vide reasonable assurance regarding the reliability of financial reporting and the 
preparation of financial statements for external purposes in accordance with gen- 
erally accepted accounting principles. A company’s internal control over financial re- 
porting includes those policies and procedures that (i) pertain to the maintenance 
of records that, in reasonable detail, accurately and fairly reflect the transactions 
and dispositions of the assets of the company; (ii) provide reasonable assurance that 
transactions are recorded as necessary to permit preparation of financial statements 
in accordance with generally accepted accounting principles, and that receipts and 
expenditures of the company are being made only in accordance with authorizations 
of management and directors of the company; and (iii) provide reasonable assurance 
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regarding prevention or timely detection of unauthorized acquisition, use, or disposi- 
tion of the company’s assets that could have a material effect on the financial state- 
ments. 

Because of its inherent limitations, internal control over financial reporting may 
not prevent or detect misstatements. Also, projections of any evaluation of effective- 
ness to future periods are subject to the risk that controls may become inadequate 
because of changes in conditions, or that the degree of compliance with the policies 
or procedures may deteriorate. 

Pricewaterhouse Cooper, LLP, 

Charlotte, North Carolina 
February 22, 2007 

Report of Independent Registered Public Accounting Firm 

To the Board of Directors and Shareholders of Bank of America Corporation: 

In our opinion, the accompan 3 dng Consolidated Balance Sheet and the related 
Consolidated Statement of Income, Consolidated Statement of Changes in Share- 
holders’ Equity and Consolidated Statement of Cash Flows present fairly, in all ma- 
terial respects, the financial position of Bank of America Corporation and its sub- 
sidiaries at December 31, 2008 and 2007, and the results of their operations and 
their cash flows for each of the three years in the period ended December 31, 2008, 
in conformity with accounting principles generally accepted in the United States of 
America. Also in our opinion, the Corporation maintained, in all material respects, 
effective internal control over financial reporting as of December 31, 2008, based on 
criteria established in Internal Control-Integrated Framework issued by the Com- 
mittee of Sponsoring Organizations of the Treadway Commission (COSO). The Cor- 
poration’s management is responsible for these financial statements, for maintain- 
ing effective internal control over financial reporting and for its assessment of the 
effectiveness of internal control over financial reporting, included in the Report of 
Management on Internal Control Over Financial Reporting appearing on page 108 
of the 2008 Annual Report to Shareholders. Our responsibility is to express opinions 
on these financial statements and on the Corporation’s internal control over finan- 
cial reporting based on our integrated audits. We conducted our audits in accord- 
ance with the standards of the Public Company Accounting Oversight Board (United 
States). Those standards require that we plan and perform the audits to obtain rea- 
sonable assurance about whether the financial statements are free of material 
misstatement and whether effective internal control over financial reporting was 
maintained in all material respects. Our audits of the financial statements included 
examining, on a test basis, evidence supporting the amounts and disclosures in the 
financial statements, assessing the accounting principles used and significant esti- 
mates made by management, and evaluating the overall financial statement presen- 
tation. Our audit of internal control over financial reporting included obtaining an 
understanding of internal control over financial reporting, assessing the risk that 
a material weakness exists, and testing and evaluating the design and operating ef- 
fectiveness of internal control based on the assessed risk. Our audits also included 
performing such other procedures as we considered necessary in the circumstances. 
We believe that our audits provide a reasonable basis for our opinions. 

As discussed in Note 19 — Fair Value Disclosures to the Consolidated Financial 
Statements, as of the beginning of 2007 the Corporation has adopted SFAS No. 157, 
“Fair Value Measurements” and SFAS No. 159, “The Fair Value Option for Finan- 
cial Assets and Financial Liabilities.” 

A company’s internal control over financial reporting is a process designed to pro- 
vide reasonable assurance regarding the reliability of financial reporting and the 
preparation of financial statements for external purposes in accordance with gen- 
erally accepted accounting principles. A company’s internal control over financial re- 
porting includes those policies and procedures that (i) pertain to the maintenance 
of records that, in reasonable detail, accurately and fairly reflect the transactions 
and dispositions of the assets of the company; (ii) provide reasonable assurance that 
transactions are recorded as necessary to permit preparation of financial statements 
in accordance with generally accepted accounting principles, and that receipts and 
expenditures of the company are being made only in accordance with authorizations 
of management and directors of the company; and (iii) provide reasonable assurance 
regarding prevention or timely detection of unauthorized acquisition, use, or disposi- 
tion of the company’s assets that could have a material effect on the financial state- 
ments. 

Because of its inherent limitations, internal control over financial reporting may 
not prevent or detect misstatements. Also, projections of any evaluation of effective- 
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ness to future periods are subject to the risk that controls may become inadequate 
because of changes in conditions, or that the degree of compliance with the policies 
or procedures may deteriorate. 

Charlotte, North Carolina 
February 25, 2009 

Report of Independent Registered Public Accounting Firm — Consolidated Financial 
Statements 

The Board of Directors and Stockholders of Citigroup Inc. : 

We have audited the accompanying consolidated balance sheets of Citigroup Inc. 
and subsidiaries (the “Company” or “Citigroup”) as of December 31, 2006 and 2005, 
the related consolidated statements of income, changes in stockholders’ equity and 
cash flows for each of the years in the 3-year period ended December 31, 2006, and 
the related consolidated balance sheets of Citibank, N.A., and subsidiaries as of De- 
cember 31, 2006 and 2005. These consolidated financial statements are the responsi- 
bility of the Company’s management. Our responsibility is to express an opinion on 
these consolidated financial statements based on our audits. 

We conducted our audits in accordance with the standards of the Public Company 
Accounting Oversight Board (United States). Those standards require that we plan 
and perform the audit to obtain reasonable assurance about whether the financial 
statements are free of material misstatement. An audit includes examining, on a 
test basis, evidence supporting the amounts and disclosures in the financial state- 
ments. An audit also includes assessing the accounting principles used and signifi- 
cant estimates made by management, as well as evaluating the overall financial 
statement presentation. We believe that our audits provide a reasonable basis for 
our opinion. 

In our opinion, the consolidated financial statements referred to above present 
fairly, in all material respects, the financial position of Citigroup as of December 
31, 2006 and 2005, the results of its operations and its cash flows for each of the 
years in the three-year period ended December 31, 2006, and the financial position 
of Citibank, N.A., and subsidiaries as of December 31, 2006 and 2005, in conformity 
with U.S. generally accepted accounting principles. 

As discussed in Note 1 to the consolidated financial statements, in 2006 the Com- 
pany changed its methods of accounting for defined benefit pensions and other post- 
retirement benefits, stock-based compensation, certain hybrid financial instruments 
and servicing of financial assets, and in 2005 the Company changed its method of 
accounting for conditional asset retirement obligations associated with operating 
leases. 

We also have audited, in accordance with the standards of the Public Company 
Accounting Oversight Board (United States), the effectiveness of Citigroup’s internal 
control over financial reporting as of December 31, 2006, based on criteria estab- 
lished in Internal Control-Integrated Framework issued by the Committee of Spon- 
soring Organizations of the Treadway Commission (COSO), and our report dated 
February 23, 2007, expressed an unqualified opinion on management’s assessment 
of, and the effective operation of, internal control over financial reporting. 

KPMG LLP, 

New York, New York 
February 23, 2007 

Report of Independent Registered Public Accounting Firm — Consolidated Financial 
Statements 

The Board of Directors and Stockholders of Citigroup Inc. : 

We have audited the accompanying consolidated balance sheets of Citigroup Inc. 
and subsidiaries (the “Company” or “Citigroup”) as of December 31, 2008 and 2007, 
and the related consolidated statements of income, changes in stockholders’ equity 
and cash flows for each of the years in the 3-year period ended December 31, 2008, 
and the related consolidated balance sheets of Citibank, N.A., and subsidiaries as 
of December 31, 2008 and 2007. These consolidated financial statements are the re- 
sponsibility of the Company’s management. Our responsibility is to express an opin- 
ion on these consolidated financial statements based on our audits. 

We conducted our audits in accordance with the standards of the Public Company 
Accounting Oversight Board (United States). Those standards require that we plan 
and perform the audit to obtain reasonable assurance about whether the financial 
statements are free of material misstatement. An audit includes examining, on a 
test basis, evidence supporting the amounts and disclosures in the financial state- 
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merits. An audit also includes assessing the accounting principles used and signifi- 
cant estimates made by management, as well as evaluating the overall financial 
statement presentation. We believe that our audits provide a reasonable basis for 
our opinion. 

In our opinion, the consolidated financial statements referred to above present 
fairly, in all material respects, the financial position of Citigroup as of December 
31, 2008 and 2007, the results of its operations and its cash flows for each of the 
years in the three-year period ended December 31, 2008, and the financial position 
of Citibank, N.A., and subsidiaries as of December 31, 2008 and 2007, in conformity 
with U.S. generally accepted accounting principles. 

As discussed in Note 1 to the consolidated financial statements, in 2007 the Com- 
pany changed its methods of accounting for fair value measurements, the fair value 
option for financial assets and financial liabilities, uncertainty in income taxes and 
cash flows relating to income taxes generated by a leverage lease transaction. 

We also have audited, in accordance with the standards of the Public Company 
Accounting Oversight Board (United States), Citigroup’s internal control over finan- 
cial reporting as of December 31, 2008, based on criteria established in Internal 
Control-Integrated Framework issued by the Committee of Sponsoring Organiza- 
tions of the Treadway Commission (COSO), and our report dated February 27, 2009, 
expressed an unqualified opinion on the effectiveness of the Company’s internal con- 
trol over financial reporting. 

KPMG LLP, 

New York, New York 
February 27, 2009 

EXHIBIT C 

Recommendations of the U.S. Treasury Advisory Committee on the Audit- 
ing Profession 

Final ACAP Recommendations 

Human Capital Recommendations 

Recommendation 1. Implement market-driven, dynamic curricula and content for 
accounting students that continuously evolve to meet the needs of the auditing pro- 
fession and help prepare new entrants to the profession to perform high quality au- 
dits. 

a. Regularly update the accounting certification examinations to reflect changes 
in the accounting profession, its relevant professional and ethical standards, 
and the skills and knowledge required to serve increasingly global capital mar- 
kets. 

b. Reflect real world changes in the business environment more rapidly in teach- 
ing materials. 

c. Require that schools build into accounting curricula current market develop- 
ments. 

Recommendation 2. Improve the representation and retention of minorities in 
the auditing profession so as to enrich the pool of human capital in the profession. 

a. Recruit minorities into the auditing profession from other disciplines and ca- 
reers. 

b. Institute initiatives to increase the retention of minorities in the profession. 

c. Emphasize the role of community colleges in the recruitment of minorities into 
the auditing profession. 

d. Emphasize the utility and effectiveness of cross-sabbaticals and internships 
with faculty and students at Historically Black Colleges and Universities. 

e. Increase the numbers of minority accounting doctorates through focused ef- 
forts. 

Recommendation 3. Ensure a sufficiently robust supply of qualified accounting 
faculty to meet demand for the future and help prepare new entrants to the profes- 
sion to perform high quality audits. 

a. Increase the supply of accounting faculty through public and private funding 
and raise the number of professionally qualified faculty that teach on cam- 
puses. 

b. Emphasize the utility and effectiveness of cross-sabbaticals. 
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c. Create a variety of tangible and sufficiently attractive incentives that will moti- 
vate private sector institutions to fund both accounting faculty and faculty re- 
search, to provide practice materials for academic research and for participa- 
tion of professionals in behavioral and field study projects, and to encourage 
practicing accountants to pursue careers as academically and professionally 
qualified faculty. 

Recommendation 4. Develop and maintain consistent demographic and higher 
education program profile data. 

Recommendation 5. Encourage the AICPA and the AAA jointly to form a com- 
mission to provide a timely study of the possible future structure of higher edu- 
cation for the accounting profession. 

Firm Structure and Finances Recommendations 

Recommendation 1. Urge the SEC, and Congress as appropriate, to provide for 
the creation by the PCAOB of a national center to facilitate auditing firms’ and 
other market participants’ sharing of fraud prevention and detection experiences, 
practices, and data and innovation in fraud prevention and detection methodologies 
and technologies, and commission research and other fact-finding regarding fraud 
prevention and detection, and further, the development of best practices regarding 
fraud prevention and detection. 

Recommendation 2. Encourage greater regulatory cooperation and oversight of 
the public company auditing profession to improve the quality of the audit process 
and enhance confidence in the auditing profession and financial reporting. 

a. Institute the following mechanism to encourage the states to substantially 
adopt the mobility provisions of the Uniform Accountancy Act, Fifth Edition 
(UAA). If states have failed to adopt the mobility provisions of the UAA by De- 
cember 31, 2010, Congress should pass a Federal provision requiring those 
states to adopt these provisions. 

b. Require regular and formal roundtable meetings of regulators and other gov- 
ernmental enforcement bodies in a cooperative effort to improve regulatory ef- 
fectiveness and reduce the incidence of duplicative and potentially inconsistent 
enforcement regimes. 

c. Urge the States to create greater financial and operational independence of 
their State boards of accountancy. 

Recommendation 3. Urge the PCAOB and the SEC, in consultation with other 
Federal and State regulators, auditing firms, investors, other financial statement 
users, and public companies, to analyze, explore, and enable, as appropriate, the 
possibility and feasibility of firms appointing independent members with full voting 
power to firm boards and/or advisory boards with meaningful governance respon- 
sibilities to improve governance and transparency at auditing firms. 

Recommendation 4. Urge the SEC to amend Form 8-K disclosure requirements 
to characterize appropriately and report every public company auditor change and 
to require auditing firms to notify the PCAOI5 of any premature engagement part- 
ner changes on public company audit clients. 

Recommendation 5. Urge the PCAOB to undertake a standard-setting initiative 
to consider improvements to the auditor’s standard reporting model. Further, urge 
that the PCACB and the SEC clarify in the auditor’s report the auditor’s role in 
detecting fraud under current auditing standards and further that the PCAOB peri- 
odically review and update these standards. 

Recommendation 6. Urge the PCAOB to undertake a standard-setting initiative 
to consider mandating the engagement partner’s signature on the auditor’s report. 

Recommendation 7. Urge the PCAOB to require that, beginning in 2010, larger 
auditing firms produce a public annual report incorporating (a) information required 
by the EU’s Eighth Directive, Article 40 Transparency Report deemed appropriate 
by the PCAOB, and (b) such key indicators of audit quality and effectiveness as de- 
termined by the PCAOB in accordance with Recommendation 3 in Chapter VI of 
this Report. Further, urge the PCAOB to require that, beginning in 2011, the larger 
auditing firms file with the PCAOB on a confidential basis audited financial state- 
ments. 

Concentration and Competition Recommendations 

Recommendation 1. Reduce barriers to the growth of smaller auditing firms con- 
sistent with an overall policy goal of promoting audit quality. Because smaller audit- 
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ing firms are likely to become significant competitors in the market for larger com- 
pany audits only in the long term, the Committee recognizes that Recommendation 
2 will be a higher priority in the near term. 

a. Require disclosure by public companies in their registration statements, annual 
reports, and proxy statements of any provisions in agreements with third par- 
ties that limit auditor choice. 

b. Include representatives of smaller auditing firms in committees, public forums, 
fellowships, and other engagements. 

Recommendation 2. Monitor potential sources of catastrophic risk faced by public 
company auditing firms and create a mechanism for the preservation and rehabilita- 
tion of troubled larger public company auditing firms. 

a. As part of its current oversight over registered auditing firms, the PCAOB 
should monitor potential sources of catastrophic risk which would threaten 
audit quality. 

b. Establish a mechanism to assist in the preservation and rehabilitation of a 
troubled larger auditing firm. A first step would encourage larger auditing 
firms to adopt voluntarily a contingent streamlined internal governance mecha- 
nism that could be triggered in the event of threatening circumstances. If the 
governance mechanism failed to stabilize the firm, a second step would permit 
the SEC to appoint a court-approved trustee to seek to preserve and rehabili- 
tate the firm by addressing the threatening situation, including through a reor- 
ganization, or if such a step were unsuccessful, to pursue an orderly transition. 

Recommendation 3. Recommend the PCAOB, in consultation with auditors, in- 
vestors, public companies, audit committees, boards of directors, academics, and oth- 
ers, determine the feasibility of developing key indicators of audit quality and effec- 
tiveness and requiring auditing firms to publicly disclose these indicators. Assuming 
development and disclosure of indicators of audit quality are feasible; require the 
PCAOB to monitor these indicators. 

Recommendation 4. Promote the understanding of and compliance with auditor 
independence requirements among auditors, investors, public companies, audit com- 
mittees, and boards of directors, in order to enhance investor confidence in the qual- 
ity of audit processes and audits. 

a. Compile the SEC and PCAOB independence requirements into a single docu- 
ment and make this document Web site accessible. The AICPA and State 
boards of accountancy should clarify and prominently note that differences that 
exist between the SEC and PCAOB standards (applicable to public companies) 
and the AICPA and State standards (applicable in all circumstances, but sub- 
ject to SEC and PCAOB standards, in the case of public companies) and indi- 
cate, at each place in their standards where differences exist, that stricter SEC 
and PCAOB independence requirements applicable to public company auditors 
may supersede or supplement the stated requirements. This compilation should 
not require rulemaking by either the SEC or the PCAOB because it only calls 
for assembly and compilation of existing rules. 

b. Develop training materials to help foster and maintain the application of 
healthy professional skepticism with respect to issues of independence and 
other conflicts among public company auditors, and inspect auditing firms, 
through the PCAOB inspection process, for independence training of partners 
and mid-career professionals. 

Recommendation 5. Adopt annual shareholder ratification of public company 
auditors by all public companies. 

Recommendation 6. Enhance regulatory collaboration and coordination between 
the PCAOB and its foreign counterparts, consistent with the PCAOB mission of pro- 
moting quality audits of public companies in the United States. 

EXHIBIT D 

Recommendations of the PCAOB Investor Advisory Group 

1. Standard auditor’s report should be revised to include more useful information 
to investors. 

2. The PCAOB should launch an in-depth study into the role auditors played in 
the financial crisis. The goal of that study should be to identity both the causes 
of and remedies for those pervasive audit failures. The PCAOB should make 
such analysis of audit failures an ongoing function of the Board, in order to 
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ensure that changes in policy and oversight practices are adopted in a timely 
fashion to address correctable weaknesses in the audit process. 

3. The firms should produce an annual report, including financial statements, 
which is filed with the PCAOB and made public and certified to by the execu- 
tives of the firm. The annual report of the audit firm should include its key 
quality control factors, global quality control processes, and how it is struc- 
tured and operates. 

4. The PCAOB should require the governing boards of the firms, either on the 
board itself or on an advisory board, appoint no less than 3 independent mem- 
bers. These independent members should include in the annual report of the 
firm, a report on their activities for the year. 

5. The PCAOB should continue to ask congress to pass legislation that will allow 
it to make its disciplinary proceedings public. 

6. The PCAOB should undertake a project to establish mandatory rotation of the 
auditor, for example every ten years. During that time period, to strengthen 
auditor independence and avoid any “opinion shopping,” any rules adopted 
should permit the auditor to be removed only for cause, as defined by the 
PCAOB. 

7. The PCAOB as it updates its standards should undertake to study and 
strengthen the supervision by the lead audit partner, of the foreign audit work 
performed. Mere acceptance of foreign auditors “credentials” is insufficient to 
ensure high quality audits. 

8. The auditor’s report should be modified to state the amount or percentages of 
assets and revenues that have been audited by any auditors, who has refused 
to be inspected by the PCAOB. We support the PCAOB’s efforts to negotiate 
joint inspection agreements with foreign regulators. However, we do not believe 
mere reliance on those regulators inspections, without first determining and 
monitoring their quality, is an acceptable protection for investors. 

9. Consistent with the recommendations of the Panel on Audit Effectiveness, we 
recommend the PCAOB revise its standards to require forensic auditing proce- 
dures and include greater guidance on the forensic audit procedures that 
should be performed. This should include requiring auditors to understand the 
whistleblower programs and their independence and effectiveness. 


Exhibit E 

Data on Securities Litigation and Restatements 

Class action filings naming auditors as defendant: 

Annual Number Percentage of annual filings 

Year Of Class Action Filings Naming Auditor Defendant 


2010 

176 

4% 

2009 

168 

6% 

2008 

223 

3% 

2007 

177 

1% 

2006 

119 

3% 

2005 

182 

3% 
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Total Restatements by Year 

■ UiWque ■ f<0st«t«n>ent% 


1795 



Restatements: source Audit Analytics. 


Exbta<t 1 1 Tlw Number of FCPA Settlements Reached j Post-SOX HtQh in FY10 


20 
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RESPONSES TO WRITTEN QUESTIONS OF CHAIRMAN REED 
FROM JAMES R. DOTY 

Q.l. In your remarks, you discussed the auditor’s responsibility 
with respect to an entity’s ability to continue as a going concern. 
Should this assessment be conducted during interim reviews? How 
could this be an early warning indicator? What work is the PCAOB 
doing with respect to this issue? What is the estimated timeline for 
completion or resolution of this issue or any related project on the 
PCAOB’s agenda? 

A.l. The financial crisis has highlighted the importance of an audi- 
tor’s timely assessment of an entity’s ability to continue as a going 
concern. The Board is sensitive to this issue and, as discussed 
below, its staff has been working with others on a project to con- 
sider improvements to Auditing Section 341, The Auditor’s Consid- 
eration of an Entity’s Ability to Continue as a Going Concern (AU 
341). 1 AU 341 currently requires that certain audit procedures be 
performed on annual audits, not interim reviews, of issuers’ finan- 
cial statements. ^ The project underway is considering quarterly 
(interim) procedures as well as annual procedures. 

The PCAOB has been working with the Financial Accounting 
Standards Board (FASB) and the Commission to coordinate 
changes to both accounting and auditing standards relating to a 
company’s assessment and disclosure of its ability to continue as a 
going concern and an auditor’s evaluation of that assessment. Pos- 
sible changes under consideration include whether and how the 
current going concern model could be expanded to further discuss 
risks and uncertainties about an entity’s ability to continue as a 
going concern, and thus serve as more of an early warning indi- 
cator. 

It’s important that the Board’s actions are appropriately coordi- 
nated and sequenced with any actions the FASB and the Commis- 
sion would need to take. The Board, however, recognizes the impor- 
tance of the going concern project, and it remains a priority of the 
Board. 

Q.2. Nearly all of the panelists addressed the issue of the nec- 
essary evolution of the auditor’s report. What is the estimated 
timeline for consideration of this project? When do you anticipate 
Board action on any related standards? 

A.2. The auditor’s reporting model is a top standard-setting pri- 
ority of the Board. On March 22, 2011, the Board discussed with 
its staff the results of the PCAOB’s outreach to investors and oth- 
ers about potential changes to the auditor’s reporting model, and 
directed the staff to prepare a concept release for publication this 


^AU 341 was adopted by the Auditing Standards Board of the American Institute of Certified 
Public Accountants (AICPA) in the 1980s and was established by the PCAOB under section 
103(a)(3) of the Sarbanes-Oxley Act of 2002, 15 U.S.C. 7213(a)(3), as an initial auditing stand- 
ard. See, PCAOB Rule 3200T. Under U.S. generally accepted accounting principles (GAAP), fi- 
nancial statements are prepared based on the assumption by management that the company 
is a going concern; that is, absent information to the contrary, there is an assumption that the 
company will continue in business. Accounting Research Bulleting No. 43, Restatement and Re- 
vision of Accounting Research Bulletins. 

^AU §§341.01 and 341.02. Section 10A(a) of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 (Exchange 
Act), 15 U.S.C. 78j-l(a), requires that each audit under the Exchange Act include an evaluation 
of whether there is substantial doubt about the entity’s ability to continue as a going concern. 
The procedures for that evaluation, during the audit of annual financial statements, are found 
in AU 341. 
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summer. A recording of that meeting is available at http:! / 
pcaobus.org I News / Webcasts I Pages / 

03222011 OpenBoardMeeting.aspx. 

The scheduled milestones for this project include issuing the 
above-mentioned concept release for public comments this summer, 
holding a roundtable discussion in the fall of 2011 and issuing a 
proposed standard for public comments in early 2012. 

Q.3. The Investor Advocacy Group of the PCAOB recently dis- 
cussed a survey and noted four areas of potential improvement in 
auditor communications: 

a. an assessment of management’s estimates and judgments; 

b. areas of high financial statement and audit risk; 

c. unusual transactions, restatement and other significant 
changes; and 

d. an assessment of the quality of the issuer’s accounting policies 
and practices. 

What work is the PCAOB doing concerning each of the four 
areas? 

A.3. As your question indicates, on March 16, 2011, the Board 
heard a presentation from members of a subcommittee of the 
Board’s Investor Advisory Group (lAG) about the results of a sur- 
vey conducted by the subcommittee to solicit views regarding audi- 
tors’ communications to investors and possible changes to the audi- 
tor’s report. The presentation of the results of the survey was fol- 
lowed by a discussion of related issues by all lAG members and the 
Board. 

The results of the survey and the lAG discussion provided valu- 
able investor feedback that, along with information provided by 
auditors and others, has informed the Board’s project on the audi- 
tor’s reporting model, which is noted above in response to Question 
2. The views expressed by lAG members, including the results of 
the survey, were consistent with views by some investors expressed 
in response to broader PCAOB staff outreach about potential 
changes to the auditor’s report. However, other constituents, in- 
cluding some audit committee members, expressed reservations 
about the extent of any possible additional reporting by auditors. 
The Board will carefully consider all of the views received as it 
moves forward on this project. 

As noted above, the Board plans to issue a concept release on the 
auditor reporting model this summer. The concept release will seek 
public comment on not only the areas highlighted in the lAG sur- 
vey, but also other potential ways to enhance the auditor’s report 
and improve auditor communications to investors and other users 
of financial statements. 

Q.4. What is your assessment of the report and each of the rec- 
ommendations detailed in the Department of the Treasury’s Advi- 
sory Committee on the Auditing Profession (ACAP) issued on Octo- 
ber 6, 2008? What are the strengths and weaknesses of each rec- 
ommendation? What further work is the PCAOB doing with respect 
to the issues discussed in the report and the related recommenda- 
tions? 
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A.4. The Board considers the ACAP report as part of the total mix 
of information from serious and thoughtful sources that contain 
recommendations for possible policy, standards setting, and rule- 
making initiatives. 

Generally speaking, the strengths of each recommendation stem 
from their being developed by thoughtful and committed experts 
with a common interest in improving audit quality. Any particular 
weaknesses could be viewed, in part, to arise from the limited ac- 
cess the ACAP had to the type of information which PCAOB in- 
spectors have access to, and to the fact that the ACAP rec- 
ommendations were made prior to the financial crisis. 

During the past few years, the Board has focused its resources 
on significant issues that arose subsequent to the ACAP, such as 
audit issues highlighted during the financial crisis and the Board’s 
ability to gain access to foreign countries to conduct inspections of 
audits of companies, or subsidiaries or affiliates of companies, with 
securities traded in the United States. 

The Board has developed an active standard setting and re^- 
latory agenda. Several of these initiatives are consistent with 
ACAP recommendations. ^ For example: 

• The Board has created an Academic Fellow Program and the 
first academic fellow soon will complete his 1-year fellowship 
in the Board’s Office of Research and Analysis. 

• The Board also has created an outline for a possible national 
center on financial reporting fraud and solicited applications 
for the position of director of the center. 

• The Board issued a concept release to explore issues related to 
engagement partners signing audit reports in their own names. 

• The Board also has increased its efforts to act cooperatively 
with other regulators, such as the SEC, FASB, the Financial 
Industry Regulatory Authority, the Department of Labor, and 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

• The Board’s regulatory collaboration and coordination with its 
foreign counterparts has been enhanced by entering into agree- 
ments with foreign authorities that facilitate cooperation in the 
oversight of auditors. 

• And, the Board has encouraged smaller accounting firms’ par- 
ticipation by hosting numerous “Forums for Auditing in the 
Small Business Environment” in cities across the country and 
including small firm representatives in its advisory groups. 

Most significantly, as noted above and consistent with an ACAP 
recommendation, the Board is considering revising the auditor’s 
standard reporting model. The basic auditor report on a public 
company’s financial statements has not changed significantly in 
over 60 years. During that period, investors and others have indi- 
cated that auditors have valuable insights into companies’ financial 
statements and auditors, therefore, should communicate to inves- 
tors more than a final conclusion on whether those financial state- 
ments comply with generally accepted accounting principles 


^Further information about the ACAP recommendations is available on the Board’s Web site 
in the briefing paper under “Update on PCAOB Developments”, at http:! I pcaobus.org j News ! 
Events ! Pages ! 10132010 SAGMeeting.aspx. 
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(GAAP). ACAP, for example, referred to the growing complexity of 
global business operations and a growing use of judgments and es- 
timates in accounting as reasons for the Board to consult with in- 
vestors, other financial statement users, auditors, public compa- 
nies, academics, and others about the need for and possible im- 
provements in the auditor reporting model. As discussed above, on 
March 22, 2011, the Board discussed with its staff the results of 
the PCAOB’s outreach to investors and others about potential 
changes to the auditor’s reporting model, and directed the staff to 
prepare a concept release for publication this summer. The Board 
also is considering holding a roundtable on the auditor reporting 
model in the fall of 2011, and issuing a proposed standard for pub- 
lic comments in early 2012. 

Q.5. Auditing firms and investors have publicly expressed the need 
for increased transparency into large firms and their complex net- 
works. Foreign regulators have adopted transparency standards 
that exceed those in the U.S., such as the EU’s Article 40 Trans- 
parency Report. Should audit firms publish annual audited finan- 
cial statements? What do you believe are the strengths and weak- 
nesses of such a proposal? What additional information should be 
disclosed? What work has the PCAOB done concerning the issue of 
increasing the transparency into large accounting firms? What ad- 
ditional work is being done? 

A.5. The Board requires each registered firm to file an annual re- 
port that includes, among other things, information about audit re- 
ports issued, disciplinary histories of new personnel, and certain in- 
formation about fees billed to issuer audit clients for various cat- 
egories of services. Registered firms also are required to file special 
reports within 30 days after certain reportable events, which range 
from administrative matters such as changes in a firm’s contact in- 
formation to more substantive matters, including, for example, the 
institution of certain types of legal proceedings against a firm or 
its personnel. Each of these reports is posted to the Board’s Web 
site and is available to the public at http: ! I pcaobus.org ! Registra- 
tion ! rasr ! Pages ! RASR Search.aspx. These reports provide the 

public with information relevant to a registered public accounting 
firm’s audit practice and performance. The Board, however, is con- 
tinuing to evaluate the appropriate content of these reports in view 
of the authority recently granted to the Board to oversee the audits 
of brokers and dealers, and other current events. 

Some auditing firms in the United States also have published re- 
ports that provide a high-level discussion of the firm’s legal struc- 
ture, global and U.S. governance structures, quality control frame- 
work, personnel headcounts, and the division of revenues among 
accounting and audit, tax, and consulting service lines. Little, if 
any, information that would appear in an entity’s financial state- 
ments, however, generally is made part of such a report. 

A PCAOB inspection team, in certain cases, requests that a reg- 
istered public accounting firm provide the Board with financial in- 
formation concerning the firm’s practice. In appropriate cir- 
cumstances, inspectors also request information related to poten- 
tially catastrophic risks facing the firm, such as the likelihood of 
significant losses or costs associated with pending litigation or the 
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possible failure of quality controls in high risk areas. The Board, 
therefore, currently has sufficient access to a firm’s financial infor- 
mation to conduct its inspections and other regulatory programs. 

Q.6. Mr. Valukas urged reconsideration of the paradigm concerning 
an auditor’s assessment of materiality. Mr. Valukas noted that 
transparency should be placed above conclusions of immateriality. 
What has the PCAOB done, or is currently doing, concerning this 
issue? What is the estimated timeline for completion? 

A.6. Mr. Valukas raised an important, and profound, concern, 
which I share. That is, when an auditor or the company itself iden- 
tifies an error or other unfavorable information, too often their re- 
action is to engage in an exercise to find a rationale for deter- 
mining that the error or information is immaterial and need not be 
disclosed to the audit committee or investors. 

The PCAOB’s Auditing Standard No. 11, “Consideration of Mate- 
riality in Planning and Performing an Audit”, discusses the concept 
of materiality for application in audits performed in accordance 
with PCAOB standards. The standard is based on the long-stand- 
ing principle that materiality must be judged from the perspective 
of the reasonable investor. It requires auditors to establish mate- 
riality levels for the financial statements taken as a whole. It also 
requires auditors to determine whether separate materiality levels 
should be established for certain accounts or disclosures. 

To my mind, the problem Mr. Valukas cites would not be solved 
by requiring auditors to use lower materiality thresholds. Auditors 
find significant errors under existing standards. Rather, the prob- 
lem is what auditors do about the error once they have found it. 

In the face of strong incentives to conform to management’s 
views, auditors must exercise their professional skepticism in the 
collection of real, objective, and credible evidence to support their 
opinions. Courage to stand up to management when this evidence 
shows it is the right thing to do is one of the most difficult chal- 
lenges an auditor faces, but it is the fundamental purpose of the 
audit. 

As I noted in response to your questions at the April 6 hearing, 
the PCAOB has emphasized this issue in its inspections program, 
and there are indications that auditors themselves are recognizing 
that real change is needed. The Board intends to continue in its in- 
spections and through other means to encourage registered public 
accounting firms to avoid temptations to minimize problems based 
simply on management’s representations and, when appropriate, to 
present those problems to audit committees and others. 

Q.7. What additional information do you believe should be commu- 
nicated by auditors to the audit committee? When should the com- 
munication occur {e.g., during the performance of an audit or re- 
view, during the performance of an audit, after an audit has con- 
cluded, or at another time)? 


“^Specifically, Auditing Standard No. 11 states that, in interpreting the Federal securities 
laws, the Supreme Court of the United States has held that a fact is material if there is “a 
substantial likelihood that the . . . fact would have been viewed by the reasonable investor as 
having significantly altered the ‘total mix’ of information made available.” TSC Industries v. 
Northway, Inc., 426 U.S. 438, 449 (1976). See, also Basic, Inc. v. Levinson, 485 U.S. 224 (1988). 
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On March 29 , 2010, the Board proposed for public comment a 
new auditing standard to replace the existing standard on commu- 
nications with audit committees, and a series of related amend- 
ments to other PCAOB standards. On September 21, 2010, the 
Board held a public roundtable, which provided additional input on 
the proposed standard from representatives of audit committees, 
investors, auditors, issuers, and others. 

The proposed standard would strengthen the existing require- 
ments for auditor communications with audit committees, and add 
several new requirements. The proposed standard includes a re- 
quirement for the auditor to establish a mutual understanding of 
the terms of the audit engagement with the audit committee and 
to document that understanding in an engagement letter. The pro- 
posal also includes requirements relating to: 

• Communication of an overview of the audit strategy, including 
a discussion of significant risks, the use of the internal audit 
function; and the roles, responsibilities, and location of firms 
participating in the audit; 

• Communication regarding critical accounting polices, practices, 
and estimates; 

• Communication regarding the auditor’s evaluation of a com- 
pany’s ability to continue as a going concern; and 

• Evaluation by the auditor of the adequacy of the two-way com- 
munications between the auditor and audit committee to better 
achieve the objectives of the audit. 

The proposed standard states that audit committee communica- 
tions should occur in a timely manner, and that the appropriate 
timing of a particular communication depends on the significance 
of the matter to be communicated and the need for any corrective 
or follow-up action. As a backstop, the proposed standard also 
states, however, that all communications required by the standard 
should be made annually before the issuance of the auditor’s re- 
port. ® 

The comment period for the proposal closed October 21, 2010. 
The Board’s staff is evaluating comments received and preparing 
its recommendations to the Board. 


RESPONSES TO WRITTEN QUESTIONS OF SENATOR CRAPO 
FROM JAMES R. DOTY 

Q.l. We need to make sure that American investors can have con- 
fidence in audits performed on U.S. -listed companies whose oper- 
ations might be located someplace other than in the U.S. For exam- 
ple, the PCAOB released a Research Note on March 15 detailing 
the extent to which hundreds of Chinese companies have listed on 
U.S. exchanges through “reverse mergers” with U.S. -based shell 
companies. Outside audits of these companies are often performed 
by audit firms based in China, and the Chinese Government has 
not allowed the PCAOB to inspect those firms to evaluate the qual- 
ity of audit work being done. 


®The proposed standard would provide certain exceptions for registered investment companies 
consistent with SEC Rule 2-07 of Regulation S-X, 17 CFR §210.2-07. 
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What more can the PCAOB be doing in this area to help give 
American investors the confidence they deserve and is there any- 
thing Congress can be doing to help you persuade the Chinese Gov- 
ernment that it is in their own interest to have PCAOB inspectors 
evaluating the quality of audit work being done there? 

A.l. The PCAOB takes seriously its obligation under the Sarbanes- 
Oxley Act (the “Act”) to inspect non-U. S. public accounting firms 
that have registered with the PCAOB because they audit or play 
a substantial role in the audit of U.S. issuers, brokers, and dealers. 
To date, the PCAOB has conducted inspections in 35 jurisdictions 
around the world. In Asia in particular, the PCAOB has conducted 
inspections of firms located in India, Indonesia, Japan, Malaysia, 
Philippines, Taiwan, Thailand, Singapore, South Korea, and Hong 
Kong (albeit without access to the portions of the auditor’s work 
papers covering mainland China operations and documents). 

As your question acknowledges, the PCAOB is currently pre- 
vented from inspecting the U.S.-related audit work and practices of 
PCAOB-registered firms in China as well as Hong Kong to the ex- 
tent their audit clients have operations in mainland China. These 
obstacles undermine the auditor oversight system put in place by 
the Act and, in turn, threaten the public interest by impeding the 
PCAOB’s ability to detect conduct that violates U.S. law and pro- 
fessional standards. As long as these obstacles persist, investors in 
U.S. markets are deprived of the benefits of PCAOB inspections 
and, in some cases, may rely on the mistaken belief that these 
auditors have been inspected. 

The PCAOB continues to work to resolve these obstacles and has 
been engaged in discussions with the relevant Chinese authorities 
for over 4 years. During that time, the PCAOB and Chinese au- 
thorities have participated in numerous bilateral meetings, dia- 
logues, and workshops. 

In addition, in order to provide transparency to investors and the 
public about its international inspection efforts and the challenges 
we face, the PCAOB periodically updates certain disclosures about 
the status of inspections of registered non-U.S. firms. Specifically, 
the Board has posted the following lists on its Web site: 

• A cumulative list of the countries in which the PCAOB has 
conducted inspections in the past. 

• A list of the countries in which there are registered non-U.S. 
firms that the PCAOB intends to inspect in the current cal- 
endar year. The Board also committed to publicly explaining 
the reason(s) for any difference between the announced plan 
and the countries in which inspections were actually con- 
ducted. 

• A list of the registered firms for which the inspection fieldwork 
has not been completed even though more than four years have 
passed since the end of the calendar year in which the firm 
first issued an audit report while registered with the PCAOB. 

• A list of the companies that, in 2009 or 2010 (through mid- 
April 2010), filed financial statements with the SEC that were 
audited by a non-U.S. auditor that is located in a jurisdiction 
where there are obstacles to PCAOB inspections. Issuers lo- 
cated in China (including Hong Kong issuers with significant 
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subsidiaries or operations in mainland China or audited by 
mainland Chinese auditors) comprise the largest group of 
issuers where the PCAOB has been denied access to conduct 
inspections. 

In addition to these transparency measures, in July 2010, the 
PCAOB staff issued Staff Audit Practice Alert No. 6, “Auditor Con- 
siderations Regarding Using the Work of Other Auditors and En- 
gaging Assistants From Outside the Firm” (Staff Alert No. 6), not- 
ing that some U.S. audit firms, which are issuing audit reports for 
companies with substantially all of their operations outside of the 
U.S. based on work performed by non-U. S. firms, are not properly 
applying PCAOB standards. The alert reminds U.S. auditors of 
their obligations in these circumstances. In addition, the Board has 
ongoing investigations relating to the audits of Chinese issuers. 

Finally, in October 2010, the PCAOB announced that it was re- 
evaluating its approach to new registration applications from firms 
in jurisdictions that deny access to PCAOB inspections. Going for- 
ward, the Board will no longer routinely register firms that are lo- 
cated in jurisdictions where the PCAOB cannot conduct inspec- 
tions. 

While the PCAOB is currently considering a range of options to 
resolve the inspections issue, we very much appreciate your atten- 
tion to this matter as well as the interest shown by other members 
of Congress. I believe that it is critical that Congress continue to 
remain interested in this issue as we focus on resolving the im- 
passe with China in a manner that best serves the public interest 
and investing community. I recognize that members of Congress 
have their own relationships with many Chinese Government offi- 
cials, or might have occasion to travel to China and discuss a wide 
range of important issues with them. Given the importance of this 
issue to the protection of American investors, I encourage members 
of Congress to raise this topic with them, and stress to the Chinese 
that it is in their own interest to agree to a system of joint inspec- 
tions with the PCAOB this year. 


RESPONSES TO WRITTEN QUESTIONS OF CHAIRMAN JOHNSON 
FROM LESLIE F. SEIDMAN 

Q.l. During Wednesday’s hearing on “The Role of the Accounting 
Profession in Preventing Another Financial Crisis”, comments were 
made by a witness testifying on the second panel on which I would 
appreciate your response and assessment. 

The comment dealt with the relative importance of materiality 
and transparency. The witness said, “you cannot hide behind mate- 
riality if something is not transparent. And the FASB has for years 
been urged to adopt a rule that says if additional disclosure is nec- 
essary to keep the financials from being misleading, you need to 
make it . . . [UJntil we put that standard in place ... we are 
going to have a problem.” 

What would be the potential and probable impacts of the imple- 
mentation of such a rule? What has been the history of consider- 
ation of such a rule, which was mentioned? What is the applicable 
FASB guidance regarding the disclosure of information necessary 
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to keep a material part of the financial statement from being mis- 
leading? 

A.I. In 2009, the FASB added a project to its agenda to establish 
an overarching framework intended to make financial statement 
disclosures more effective, coordinated, and less redundant. That 
project was added in response to requests and recommendations re- 
ceived from several stakeholders, including the ITAC (an advisory 
group to the FASB) and the CIFiR committee. Some of the concerns 
expressed by the investor community were centered on materiality 
and transparency. In addition, issuers of financial statements have 
requested relief from unnecessary, duplicative, and burdensome 
disclosures that they believe do not provide or enhance trans- 
parency. 

The project objective is not intended to be additive but, rather, 
to develop a framework for improved U.S. GAAP that promotes 
meaningful communication and logical presentation of disclosures 
and avoids unnecessary repetition. The project will also consider 
the need to specifically require a company to provide additional dis- 
closures to keep its financial statements from being misleading. 
Notwithstanding the activities of the FASB to enhance trans- 
parency through the disclosure framework project, the SEC, in Ex- 
change Act Rule 12b-20, already has a longstanding requirement 
for companies to disclose material information that may be nec- 
essary to make the required financial statements not misleading. ^ 
Rule 12b-20 is an SEC rule applicable to companies subject to the 
1934 Exchange Act. 

To date, the disclosure framework project team has completed its 
categorization of existing disclosures and is currently analyzing 
ways to eliminate those disclosures that are not deemed useful and 
to add those disclosures that users need to better understand the 
prospects and risks faced by an entity. The FASB expects to issue 
a Discussion Paper on that framework in the second half of 2011. 

In recent standards, the FASB also has been identifying the ob- 
jective of the disclosure requirements, rather than just enumer- 
ating specific disclosure items. Most recent standards include the 
notion that the objectives apply regardless of whether the standard 
requires specific disclosures. Those standards indicate that the spe- 
cific disclosures required by the standard are minimum require- 
ments and a company may need to supplement the required disclo- 
sures depending on the company’s facts and circumstances. 

It is the FASB’s responsibility to develop recognition, measure- 
ment, and disclosure principles that appropriately portray the eco- 
nomics of transactions entered into by a company. While the FASB 
is responsible for establishing accounting standards, the FASB does 
not have the authority to determine whether a company’s financial 
report is presented fairly. The SEC has the ultimate authority to 
analyze whether public companies have complied with accounting 
and disclosure standards. 


^Exchange Act Rule 12b-20 states that “In addition to the information expressly required to 
be included in a statement or report, there shall be added such further material information, 
if any, as may be necessary to make the required statements, in the light of the circumstances 
under which they are made not misleading.” 
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RESPONSES TO WRITTEN QUESTIONS OF CHAIRMAN REED 
FROM LESLIE F. SEIDMAN 

Q.l. In his written testimony, Mr. Valukas, noted that there are 
“no clear rules for measurement and reporting of the critical metric 
of liquidity ...” What accounting pronouncements are in place or 
contemplated concerning the measurement and reporting of liquid- 
ity? 

A.I. Several topic-specific pronouncements require companies to 
provide information about liquidity. For example, Topic 470 re- 
quires a company to provide information about the nature and tim- 
ing of its debt obligations. Topic 840 requires a company to provide 
information about its lease commitments. Topic 860 requires a 
company to provide information about its obligations when a com- 
pany has sold assets and has significant continuing involvement 
with those assets. The Securities and Exchange Commission (SEC) 
and the banking regulators require additional liquidity disclosures 
in “Management Discussion” and “Analysis and Call Reports”, re- 
spectively. 

One of the Einancial Accounting Standards Board’s (EASE or 
Board) current priorities is improving, simplifying, and achieving 
convergence of the accounting for financial instruments. As part of 
that project, the FASB staff is developing additional disclosures 
about risks relating to financial instruments, including liquidity 
risk, that would improve the information provided to users of fi- 
nancial statements about a company’s financial instruments. When 
evaluating the need for additional disclosures, the FASB will con- 
sider existing reporting requirements established by other regu- 
latory bodies, including the SEC and the banking regulators. The 
FASB plans to issue a proposal of these additional disclosures in 
2011. 

Q.2. Mr. Turner testified that the FASB has “constantly refused” 
to promulgate standards that address disclosures that may be nec- 
essary to provide financial statements that are not misleading. Has 
the FASB developed standards to address (1) the reporting of 
transactions that lack economic substance; and (2) whether the fi- 
nancial report is fairly presented? Are any such standards con- 
templated? If so, what is the estimated timeline for completion? 

A.2. The FASB continually adds projects to our technical agenda 
that improve transparency of financial reporting for users of finan- 
cial statements. The Board regularly solicits input from its advi- 
sory groups, including the Financial Crisis Advisory Group during 
2009 and 2010, and through an annual survey conducted by our Fi- 
nancial Accounting Standards Advisory Council (FASAC). On the 
basis of that input, the Board has undertaken work in several spe- 
cific areas that require transactions to be reported in accordance 
with their economic substance instead of their legal form (for exam- 
ple, standards on transfers of financial assets and consolidation of 
special-purpose entities (SPEs)). The Board completed a targeted 
project in 2009 to provide greater transparency about transfers 
(sales) of financial assets and a company’s continuing involvement 
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with such assets (FAS 166). ^ The final standards improve disclo- 
sures about a company’s involvements with SPEs and tighten the 
requirements governing when such entities should be consolidated 
(FAS 167). 2 

As noted in our response to Question 4, the FASB recently re- 
vised FAS 166 to address accounting for repurchase agreements, 
and is proposing guidance to clarify certain provisions about con- 
solidation in FAS 167. Our response to Question 4 also describes 
our lease accounting project that is currently under way. 

With respect to a company’s fair presentation of its economic con- 
dition in its financial reports, it is important to remember the 
FASB’s role as an accounting standard setter. It is the FASB’s re- 
sponsibility to develop recognition, measurement, and disclosure 
principles that appropriately portray the economics of transactions 
entered into by a company. While the FASB is responsible for es- 
tablishing accounting standards, the FASB does not have the au- 
thority to determine whether a company’s financial report is pre- 
sented fairly. Instead, officers and directors of a company are re- 
sponsible for preparing financial reports in accordance with ac- 
counting standards. Auditors provide an opinion as to whether 
those officers and directors appropriately applied the accounting 
standards. The Public Company Accounting Oversight Board 
(PCAOB) is charged with ensuring that auditors of public compa- 
nies have performed an audit in accordance with generally accept- 
ed auditing standards, which include an auditor’s analysis of 
whether a public company has complied with appropriate account- 
ing standards. Finally, the SEC has the ultimate authority to ana- 
lyze whether public companies have complied with accounting 
standards. 

Additionally, the SEC, in Exchange Act Rule 12b-20, has a long- 
standing requirement for companies to disclose material informa- 
tion that may be necessary to make the required financial state- 
ments not misleading. ^ Rule 12b-20 is an SEC rule applicable to 
companies subject to the 1934 Exchange Act. 

Q.3. A recent report of the Economic Affairs Committee of the 
House of Lords of the British Parliament expressed concerns that 
the International Financial Reporting Standards (IFRS) is an “infe- 
rior system” that encourages “box-ticking” and does not properly 
account for expected losses. What has the FASB done to evaluate 
this report and what impact does it have on the FASB’s agenda? 
A.3. We have read and considered the report issued by the Eco- 
nomic Affairs Committee (EAC). During the last several years, the 
FASB has aimed to improve its standards through a focus on clear 
objectives and principles, supported by a sufficient level of imple- 
mentation guidance. We believe that this improved approach for es- 
tablishing accounting standards further emphasizes the need for 


^FASB Statement No. 166, Accounting for Transfers of Financial Assets — an amendment of 
FASB Statement No. 140 (June 2009), now codified in Topic 860 of the FASB Accounting Stand- 
ards Codification®. 

2 FASB Statement No. 167, Amendments to FASB Interpretation No. 46(R) (June 2009), now 
codified in Topic 810 of the Accounting Standards Codification®. 

^Exchange Act Rule 12b-20 states that “In addition to the information expressly required to 
be included in a statement or report, there shall be added such further material information, 
if any, as may be necessary to make the required statements, in the light of the circumstances 
under which they are made not misleading” 
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practitioners to exercise professional judgment when applying U.S. 
generally accepted accounting principles (GAAP). The FASB’s work 
on pending convergence projects with International Accounting 
Standards Board (lASB) is informed by this standard-setting phi- 
losophy. 

With regard to the EAC’s specific concerns about the accounting 
for a bank’s expected losses under IFRS, the FASB has a project 
on its agenda to address the model for recognizing loan impair- 
ments. The FASB is working jointly with the International Ac- 
counting Standards Board (lASB) to develop a converged and im- 
proved impairment model in 2011. While the FASB is committed 
to working hard to develop converged standards, we are committed 
first and foremost to ensuring that the standards result in im- 
proved financial information for investors. 

Q.4. With respect to off-balance sheet transactions, please indicate 
what accounting standards address the accounting for, and disclo- 
sure of, off-balance sheet transactions. Please include when the 
FASB initially promulgated related standards; when the FASB 
evaluated the implementation and assessed the effectiveness of 
such standards; and the current status of any projects. Please in- 
clude a timeline of when the relevant issue was first added to the 
FASB’s agenda and any anticipated activities through completion 
of the project. 

A.4. There are a number of FASB standards that address the ac- 
counting for and disclosure of off-balance sheet transactions. The 
recent financial crisis revealed that accounting standards gov- 
erning when a “true sale” has occurred and when a company must 
recognize and report interests in SPEs did not adequately reveal 
risks relating to transfers with continuing involvement, and var- 
ious roles in securitization activities. To address these problems, 
the FASB in 2008 issued enhanced disclosure requirements, 
which became effective immediately, and then proceeded to com- 
plete a targeted project in 2009 to provide greater transparency 
about transfers (sales) of financial assets and a company’s con- 
tinuing involvement with such assets (FAS 166). These standards 
improve disclosures about a company’s involvements with SPEs 
and tighten the accounting requirements governing when such en- 
tities should be consolidated (FAS 167). Below we discuss the most 
significant accounting standards related to off-balance sheet disclo- 
sures. 

Transfers of Financial Assets 

Accounting standards applicable to transfers of financial assets 
and the use of SPEs have been in place for many years and have 
been revised as structured finance arrangements have evolved. In 
the 1980s, the FASB issued guidance to address diversity in prac- 
tice for transfers of financial assets, including securitization trans- 
actions. However, as new securitization structures developed, diver- 
sity in accounting continued. FAS 77, issued in 1983, addressed the 


4 FASB Staff Position FAS 140-4 and FIN 46(R)-8, Disclosures by Public Entities (Enterprises) 
about Transfers of Financial Assets and Interests in Variable Interest Entities (December 2008). 
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reporting of transferred loans. ® FASB Technical Bulletin 85-2 was 
issued in 1985 to provide guidance on the securitization of 
collateralized mortgage obligations. ® Other guidance was periodi- 
cally issued through various audit and accounting guides of the 
American Institute of Certified Public Accountants (AICPA) and 
consensuses of the FASB’s Emerging Issues Task Force (EITF). 

In 1996, the FASB issued FAS 125 to improve the accounting for 
transfers of financial assets and to eliminate inconsistencies that 
resulted from the various guidance developed over the years. 
After the issuance of FAS 125, stakeholders asked the Board to re- 
consider or clarify certain provisions. In 2000, the FASB issued 
FAS 140 to address those matters. ® After the issuance of FAS 140, 
the FASB received a number of requests from financial statement 
users and regulators to reconsider or clarify certain provisions. The 
FASB issued three proposals to revise FAS 140, which resulted in 
the issuance of FAS 166 in 2009. 

The FASB issued a narrowly focused revision to FAS 166 in April 
2011.^ That revision affects the accounting guidance for deter- 
mining when a repurchase agreement should be accounted for as 
a sale or as a financing. The Board determined that the existing 
criterion pertaining to an exchange of collateral should not be a de- 
termining factor when accounting for a repurchase agreement 
transaction. This project is also discussed in the response to Ques- 
tion 2. 

Consolidation of Special-Purpose Entities 

Guidance issued in the mid-1980s addressed the consolidation of 
SPEs used in securitizations involving collateralized mortgage obli- 
gations. However, securitization transactions continued to evolve 
and diversity in accounting continued when determining whether 
to consolidate SPEs. After the collapse of Enron, the FASB deter- 
mined that the consolidation guidance as it related to securitization 
vehicles and other thinly capitalized entities was fragmented and 
incomplete. As a result, the FASB developed a new consolidation 
model applicable to such entities. That model was issued in Janu- 
ary 2003 as FIN 46. The FASB issued revisions to FIN 46 in De- 
cember 2003. That revised guidance, FIN 46(R), remained in effect 
until the issuance of FAS 167 in 2009. 

Currently, the FASB has a narrowly focused project on our tech- 
nical agenda to revise FAS 167. The FASB plans to issue a pro- 
posal in May 2011 that would amend the consolidation guidance to 
address concerns about applying FAS 167 to investment companies 


®FASB Statement No. 77, Reporting by Transferors for Transfers of Receivables with Re- 
course (December 1983). 

®FASB Technical Bulletin No. 85-2, Accounting for Collateralized Mortgage Obligations 
(CMOs) (March 1985). 

"^FASB Statement No. 125, Accounting for Transfers and Servicing of Financial Assets and 
Extinguishments of Liabilities (June 1996). 

®FASB Statement No. 140, Accounting for Transfers and Servicing of Financial Assets and 
Extinguishments of Liabilities — a replacement of FASB Statement No. 125 (September 2000). 

^Accounting Standards Update No. 2011-03, Transfers and Servicing (Topic 860): Reconsider- 
ation of Effective Control for Repurchase Agreements (April 2011). 

^^FASB Technical Bulletin 85-2. 

FASB Interpretation No. 46, Consolidation of Variable Interest Entities — an interpretation 
of ARB No. 51 (January 2003). 

12 FASB Interpretation No. 46(R), Consolidation of Variable Interest Entities — an interpreta- 
tion of ARB No. 51 (December 2003). 
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and other similar companies. This project is also discussed in the 
response to Question 2. 

Leasing 

Lease obligations are widely considered a significant source of 
off-balance sheet financing. Under the current lease accounting 
guidance, a company leasing an asset will either recognize the en- 
tire leased asset on its books and a liability for all of its contrac- 
tually required payments or recognize no asset and no liability. 
FAS 13, issued in 1976, established the current accounting guid- 
ance for leases for both lessors and lessees. Following the 
issuance of FAS 13, the FASB, EITF, SEC, and AICPA issued nu- 
merous standards that addressed various issues relating to the ap- 
plication of that Statement. 

Many of the FASB’s stakeholders criticized the current lease ac- 
counting guidance and urged the FASB to undertake a lease ac- 
counting project. In July 2006, the FASB and the lASB decided to 
add a joint leasing project to their respective agendas because of 
their concern that the current accounting in this area does not 
clearly portray the resources and obligations arising from lease 
transactions. The FASB and the lASB (the Boards) have been 
working to revise the existing lease accounting guidance since that 
time. The Boards have issued proposed revisions to lease account- 
ing guidance and are currently considering the feedback received 
from comment letters and the Boards’ extensive outreach activities. 
We expect to issue guidance in the latter half of 2011. 

The response to Question 7 more fully describes the FASB’s proc- 
esses for evaluating the effectiveness of its standards. 

Q.5. The Financial Crisis Inquiry Commission refers to certain 
practices that occurred leading up to and during the financial crisis 
as “window dressing.” What steps has the FASB taken to address 
this concept in the current financial reporting environment? 

A.5. “Window dressing” results from a variety of actions that a 
company may take to affect its financial statements as of a par- 
ticular reporting date. In its report, the Financial Crisis Inquiry 
Commission describes some companies that would sell assets before 
the end of a reporting period to reduce the amount of the com- 
pany’s assets and lower its leverage ratio. Those companies would 
buy those assets back at the beginning of the next quarter. The 
FASB has recently improved the accounting guidance for repur- 
chase transactions. In June 2008, the FASB issued guidance to re- 
quire a company to link together certain repurchase transactions 
when determining whether those transactions should be reported 
as sales or financings. In 2009, the FASB issued FAS 166, which 
requires a company to disclose its continuing involvement, if any, 
with financial assets that it reports as having sold. In addition, in 
April 2011, the FASB revised the accounting standard for deter- 
mining when such a repurchase agreement should be accounted for 


FASB Statement No. 13, Accounting for Leases (November 1976). 
i^FASB Staff Position 140-3, Accounting for Transfers of Financial Assets and Repurchase 
Financing Transactions (February 2008), now codified in Topic 860 of the Accounting Standards 
Codification®. 
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as a sale or as a financing, The Board determined that one of the 
existing criteria pertaining to an exchange of collateral should not 
he a determining factor when accounting for a repurchase agree- 
ment transaction. 

Q.6. What standards have been issued to address the need to elimi- 
nate or reduce accounting-motivated structured transactions? What 
has FASB concluded about the operating effectiveness of such 
standards? 

A.6. During the last several years, the FASB has aimed to improve 
its standards through a focus on clear objectives and principles, 
supported by a sufficient level of implementation guidance. We be- 
lieve that this improved approach for establishing accounting 
standards further emphasizes the need for practitioners to exercise 
professional judgment when applying U.S. GAAP and reduces op- 
portunities for similar economic transactions to be reported dif- 
ferently. 

Accounting-motivated structured transactions can take many 
forms. As noted above in the response to Question 4, a number of 
FASB standards address the accounting for and disclosure of off- 
balance sheet transactions. The recent financial crisis revealed that 
accounting standards governing when a “true sale” had occurred 
and when a company must recognize and report interests in SPEs 
did not adequately reveal risks relating to transfers with con- 
tinuing involvement and various roles in securitization activities. 
As discussed in response to Question 4, in 2008, the FASB issued 
enhanced disclosure requirements to address these problems and 
imposed an immediate effective date for such enhanced disclosures. 
In 2009, the Board issued FAS 166, which provided greater trans- 
parency about transfers (sales) of financial assets and a company’s 
continuing involvement with such assets. In 2009, the Board also 
issued FAS 167, which improved disclosures of a company’s in- 
volvements with SPEs and tightened the accounting requirements 
governing when such entities should be consolidated. 

Also noted in our response to Question 4, the FASB currently has 
a joint project with the lASB under way to develop improved lease 
accounting standards that are intended to minimize off-balance- 
sheet reporting of lease transactions. 

The FASB actively seeks input from all of its stakeholders on 
proposals and processes. The Board’s broad-based outreach helps 
us to assess each standard’s effectiveness and whether the benefits 
to users of improved information from proposed changes outweigh 
the costs of the changes to preparers and others. Broad consulta- 
tion also provides the opportunity for all stakeholder voices to be 
heard and considered, facilitates the identification of unintended 
consequences, and, ultimately, enables the widespread acceptance 
of the standards that are adopted. The response to Question 7 more 
fully describes the FASB’s processes for evaluating the effective- 
ness of its standards. 

Q.7. Some commentators have expressed concern about whether 
the FASB’s focus on convergence has diverted attention away from 


^®FASB Accounting Standards Update No. 2011-3. 
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the timely assessment of U.S. GAAP. What is the FASB doing to 
ensure that U.S. GAAP is assessed in a timely fashion? 

A.7. While the FASB is committed to working hard to develop im- 
proved, converged, and sustainable standards, we are equally com- 
mitted to making sure that, first and foremost, U.S. GAAP stand- 
ards continue to provide the highest quality of financial informa- 
tion to investors. The projects that we conduct jointly with the 
lASB include topics in U.S. GAAP that the FASB has identified as 
areas that need improvement. Those projects were added to the 
FASB’s technical agenda as part of the FASB’s commitment to im- 
prove the effectiveness of existing U.S. GAAP. 

The FASB engages in extensive due process to ensure that U.S. 
GAAP is assessed in a timely fashion, including public meetings, 
public roundtables, field visits or field tests, liaison meetings with 
interested parties, and the exposure of our proposed standards for 
public comment. We proactively reach out to meet with stake- 
holders, including a wide range of investors and reporting entities, 
to discuss current and proposed standards. Those meetings with 
stakeholders help us to assess whether U.S. GAAP standards are 
providing useful information and also to assess the related costs. 
The FASB works diligently to conduct outreach on a frequent and 
regular basis with the FASB’s eight advisory groups. The primary 
role of advisory group members is to share their views and experi- 
ence with the Board on matters related to practice and implemen- 
tation of new standards, projects on the Board’s agenda, possible 
new agenda items, and strategic and other matters. 

In addition to the FASB’s eight advisory groups, the EITF assists 
the FASB in improving financial reporting through the timely iden- 
tification, discussion, and resolution of financial accounting issues 
relating to U.S. GAAP. The EITF was also designed to promulgate 
implementation guidance for accounting standards to reduce diver- 
sity in accounting practice on a timely basis. The EITF assists the 
FASB in addressing narrow implementation, application, or other 
emerging issues that can be analyzed within existing U.S. GAAP. 
Task Force members are drawn from a cross section of the FASB’s 
stakeholders, including auditors, preparers, and users of financial 
statements. The chief accountant or the deputy chief accountant of 
the SEC attends Task Force meetings regularly as an observer 
with the privilege of the floor. Make-up of the EITF is designed to 
include persons in a position to be aware of emerging issues before 
they become widespread and before divergent practices become en- 
trGiicliGci 

The FASB also meets regularly with the staff of the SEC and the 
PCAOB. Additionally, because banking regulators have a keen in- 
terest in U.S. GAAP financial statements as a starting point in as- 
sessing the safety and soundness of financial institutions, we meet 
with them at least on a quarterly basis and more frequently, if 
needed. The FASB’s extensive due process ensures that U.S. GAAP 
is assessed in a timely and complete fashion. 

Further, the Office of the Chief Accountant of the SEC is under- 
taking a new initiative involving a series of roundtable sessions 
(Financial Reporting Series) in its oversight capacity to facilitate a 
balanced discussion of existing pressures or emerging issues within 
the financial reporting system. The Financial Reporting Series is 
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designed to assist in the proactive identification of risks related to, 
and areas for potential improvements in, the reliability and useful- 
ness of financial information provided to investors. The chairs of 
the FASB and the PCAOB will attend all sessions as observers and 
will have the opportunity to make statements and ask questions of 
participants. 

Q.8. What additional information do you believe should be commu- 
nicated by auditors to the audit committee? When should the com- 
munication occur {e.g., during the performance of an audit or re- 
view, during the performance of an audit, after an audit has con- 
cluded, or at another time)? 

A.8. While the FASB is responsible for establishing accounting 
standards, the PCAOB ensures that auditors of public companies 
have performed an audit in accordance with generally accepted au- 
diting standards. This includes oversight over an auditor’s analysis 
of whether a public company has complied with appropriate ac- 
counting standards and whether they have made the appropriate 
communications to a company’s audit committee. The FASB does 
not have the authority to oversee audit firms and does not make 
recommendations to the PCAOB on issues within the PCAOB’s 
purview. 

Q.9. Mr. Doty recommended that Congress consider changes to per- 
mit the PCAOB to disclose its decision to institute disciplinary 
hearings, which is currently prohibited by Section 105(c)(2) of the 
Sarbanes-Oxley Act of 2002. Please give us your detailed thoughts 
regarding the strengths and weaknesses of this proposal. 

A.9. While the FASB is responsible for establishing accounting 
standards, the PCAOB ensures that auditors of public companies 
have performed an audit in accordance with generally accepted au- 
diting standards. This includes oversight over an auditor’s analysis 
of whether a public company has complied with appropriate ac- 
counting standards. The FASB does not have the authority to over- 
see audit firms and does not make recommendations to the PCAOB 
on issues within the PCAOB’s purview. 

Q.IO. The Investor Advocacy Group of the PCAOB recently dis- 
cussed a survey and noted four potential areas of improvement in 
auditor communications: 

a. assessments of management’s estimates and judgments; 

b. areas of high financial statement and audit risk; 

c. unusual transactions, restatement, and other significant 
changes; and 

d. assessments of the quality of the issuer’s accounting policies 
and practices. 

What work has the FASB done to support transparency to finan- 
cial statement users in each of the areas noted above? 

A.IO. The FASB’s mission is to establish and improve standards of 
financial accounting and reporting for the guidance and education 
of the public, including users of financial information. However, the 
FASB does not have authority to oversee management’s (or its 
auditor’s) qualitative assessment of a company’s financial report- 
ing. 
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The FASB, however, does recognize the importance of improving 
transparency about a company’s judgments and estimates and 
areas of high financial statement risk. Accordingly, the FASB has 
recently issued guidance to improve disclosures about the following: 

a. Fair value measurements 

b. Asset impairments 

c. Credit risk 

d. Derivative instruments and hedging activities, including cred- 
it derivatives 

e. Transfers of financial assets and continuing involvement with 
those assets 20 

f. Involvements in SPEs 21 

g. Financial guarantee insurance products. 22 

Q.ll. Auditing firms and investors have publicly expressed the 
need for increased transparency into large firms and their complex 
networks. Foreign regulators have adopted transparency standards 
that exceed those in the U.S., such as the EU’s Article 40 Trans- 
parency Report. Has the FASB considered a project to promulgate 
accounting standards specific to accounting firms? If not, why not? 
A.11. As discussed above, although the FASB is responsible for es- 
tablishing accounting standards, it does not have authority to re- 
quire an audit firm (or any other firm) to prepare its financial 
statements in accordance with U.S. GAAP. Additionally, the FASB 
also does not have the authority to oversee or regulate audit firms; 
such authority rests with the PCAOB and the State licensing 
boards. 

Although, in limited circumstances, the FASB has issued indus- 
try-specific accounting guidance, the FASB is generally charged 
with establishing general purpose standards of financial accounting 
and reporting focused on the nature of the business activities and 


i^FASB Statement No. 157, Fair Value Measurements (September 2006), as codified in Topic 
820 of the Accounting Standards Codification®; FASB Staff Position FAS 107-1 and APB28-1, 
Interim Disclosures about Fair Value of Financial Instruments (April 2009), now codified in var- 
ious Topics of the Accounting Standards Codification®; FASB Staff Position FAS 157-4, Deter- 
mining Fair Value When the Volume and Level of Activity for the Asset or Liability Have Sig- 
nificantly Decreased and Identifying Transactions That Are Not Orderly (April 2009), now codi- 
fied in Topic 820 of the Accounting Standards Codification®; and FASB Accounting Standards 
Update No. 2010-6, Fair Value Measurements and Disclosures (Topic 820): Improving Disclo- 
sures about Fair Value Measurements (January 2010). 

^"^FASB Staff Position FAS 115-2 and FAS 124-2, Recognition and Presentation of Other- 
Than-Temporary Impairments (April 2009), now codified in various Topics of the Accounting 
Standards Codification®. 

i®FASB Staff Position SOP 94-6-1, Terms of Loan Products That May Give Rise to a Con- 
centration of Credit Risk (December 2005), now codified in Topics 825 and 310 of the Accounting 
Standards Codification®; and FASB Accounting Standards Update No. 2010-20, Receivables 
(Topic 310): Disclosures about the Credit Quality of Financing Receivables and the Allowance 
for Credit Losses (July 2010). 

^^FASB Statement No. 161, Disclosures about Derivative Instruments and Hedging Activi- 
ties — an amendment of FASB Statement No. 133 (March 2008), now codified in Topic 815 of 
the Accounting Standards Codification®; and FASB Staff Position FAS 133-1 and FIN 45-4, Dis- 
closures about Credit Derivatives and Certain Guarantees: An Amendment of FASB Statement 
No. 133 and FASB Interpretation No. 45; and Clarification of the Effective Date of FASB State- 
ment No. 161, now codified in Topics 815 and 460 of the Accounting Standards Codification®. 

20 FASB Staff Position FAS 140-4 and FIN 46(R)-8 and FASB Statement No. 166, now codi- 
fied in Topic 860 of the Accounting Standards Codification®. 

21 FASB Staff Position FAS 140-4 and FIN 46(R)-8 and FASB Statement No. 167, now codi- 
fied in Topic 860 of the Accounting Standards Codification®. 

22 FASB Statement No. 163, Accounting for Financial Guarantee Insurance Contracts — an in- 
terpretation of FASB Statement No. 60 (May 2008), now codified in Topic 944 of the Accounting 
Standards Codification®. 
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not specific industries. General purpose standards are in most in- 
stances preferable to industry-specific standards because the same 
activities may be carried out by companies from different indus- 
tries. This was reinforced in the Final Report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Improvements to Financial Reporting to the United 
States Securities and Exchange Commission, in which the com- 
mittee generally advocated a move away from industry-specific 
guidance in authoritative accounting literature. ^3 

Q.12. Please describe the process whereby FASB reviews each new 
standard to determine whether it has met the needs of financial 
statement users or whether additional guidance should be promul- 
gated. What assessments have been performed within the last 2 
years and what additional assessments are scheduled? 

A.12. In November 2010, the Financial Accounting Foundation 
(FAF) Board of Trustees, the oversight body of the FASB and the 
Governmental Accounting Standards Board (GASB), announced a 
process for conducting post-implementation reviews (PIR) of finan- 
cial accounting and reporting standards issued by the FASB and 
the GASB. 

The PIR process is part of the FAF Trustee’s oversight activities 
and is independent of the FASB and GASB standard-setting proc- 
esses. Accordingly, the PIR team reports directly to the FAF Presi- 
dent & CEO, and the FAF Trustees. 

The primary objective of the PIR process is to determine whether 
a standard is accomplishing its stated purpose and to provide feed- 
back to the FASB that could improve the standard-setting process. 
The PIR team evaluates whether decision-useful information is 
being reported and if investors, creditors, and other users of finan- 
cial statements are using the reported information as intended. 
The review team also evaluates whether there are any significant 
unintended changes to financial reporting and operating practices 
or any significant economic consequences that the FASB did not 
consider in setting the standard. The review process also evaluates 
the implementation and continuing compliance costs of a standard 
compared to the intended benefits of the standard. 

The PIR team has initiated the review of its first selected stand- 
ard and will be completing that review during the second half of 
2011. Following completion of that review, the FAF will proceed 
with the review of additional significant standards that have been 
issued for a minimum period of 2 to 3 years. FAF intends to con- 
duct post-implementation reviews of significant FASB standards. 
There are two principal criteria in deciding whether an FASB 
standard should be subjected to a post-implementation review. 
First, the standard should have represented a significant change 
from existing financial reporting when it was issued. Second, there 
should be a significant amount of stakeholder input requesting ad- 
ditional guidance or indicating that the standard may not be meet- 


23 The Advisory Committee on Improvements to Financial Reporting (CIFiR) to the SEC 
states the following in Recommendation 1.6 of their Final Report (August 2008): U.S. GAAP 
should be presumptively based on business activities, rather than industries. As such, the SEC 
should recommend that any new projects undertaken jointly or separately by the FASB be 
scoped on the basis of business activities, except in rare circumstances. Any new projects should 
include the elimination of existing industry-specific guidance — particularly that which conflicts 
with generalized U.S. GAAP — in relevant areas as a specific objective of those projects, except 
in rare circumstances. 
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ing its stated objective(s). The PIR team will not review standards 
that are currently the subject of a significant technical project or 
are under reconsideration by the FASB. 

It is important to note that the PIR function is in addition to the 
procedures that the FASB has in place to identify emerging issues 
and potential agenda items. Those procedures are described in re- 
sponse to Question 7. It was through those procedures that the 
Board added projects relating to securitizations, consolidation, re- 
purchase agreements, credit quality disclosures, multi-employer 
pension plans, and numerous other matters in recent years. 

Q.13. Please describe the Financial Accounting Foundation’s poli- 
cies and practices to evaluate the efficiency and effectiveness of the 
FASB. Please provide any reports that have been conducted within 
the last 2 years. 

A.13. The FAF’s Board of Trustees regularly monitors and evalu- 
ates the efficiency and effectiveness of the FASB. The full Board 
of Trustees undertakes these functions directly and also through its 
Standard-Setting Process Oversight Committee (Oversight Com- 
mittee) and its Appointments & Evaluations Committee. 

The full Board of Trustees formally meets a minimum of four 
times per year with the FASB Chairman and Technical Director for 
an in-depth review and understanding of the FASB’s technical 
agenda, project plans, and priorities on both domestic projects and 
joint projects with the lASB. These reviews include discussion 
about, among other things: the timing of projects; the level, means, 
and scope of stakeholder outreach; and the FASB’s due process. 
The Trustees also meet quarterly with the Chairman of the FASAC 
for, among other things, FASAC’s views on the effectiveness and ef- 
ficiency of the FASB. 

Trustees and executives of the FAF also regularly engage in non- 
technical stakeholder outreach activities, including meetings with 
the SEC, banking and finance regulators, members of Congress, in- 
vestor organizations, business and trade associations, and audit 
firm leaders. These meetings are intended to educate stakeholders 
on the activities of the EAE and EASB, solicit stakeholder involve- 
ment in the EASB’s due process, and enable the EAE to obtain an 
understanding of the issues and concerns of stakeholders and gain 
insights from them on the effectiveness of the EASB and how the 
EAE and the EASB can continue to meet the needs of financial 
statement users and fulfill our mission. 

The Oversight Committee was formed as an advisory committee 
to the Board of Trustees in 2008. In 2009, the Oversight Committee 
was raised to a standing committee of the Board of Trustees and 
in 2011 became the first committee of the Board of Trustees des- 
ignated with cochairs. The Oversight Committee meets as often as 
six times per year and, on most of those occasions, meets with the 
EASB Chairman and Technical Director. The primary responsibil- 
ities of the Oversight Committee are monitoring and fostering thor- 
ough and effective due process by the EASB and the GASB. As dis- 
cussed in the response to Question 12 above, in 2010, the Board of 
Trustees formalized a post-implementation review team and proce- 
dures under the direction and supervision of the Oversight Com- 
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mittee. The Oversight Committee also reviews the cost-benefit pro- 
cedures followed by the FASB and GASB in establishing standards. 

The Appointments & Evaluations Committee conducts annual re- 
views of the performance of all FASB members. 

Accompanying this response letter are the Annual Reports of the 
FAF for 2010 and 2009. 







our core values 


High-qualit)’ financial reporting increases 
investor confidence. Increased investor 
confidence leads to better capital allocation 
decisions and, by extension, a stronger 
economy. Six core values - integrity, 
objectivity, independence, transparency, 
listening, and leadership - guide the FAF, 
FASB, and GASB in their mission to 
develop accounting standards that result 
in high-quality financial reporting. 


Imponaat FASB ouuoch was omkr way in NomDt. Coaocakut with the Not-for-Pldn Athisoiy Cbminittcc (NAO. The 
NAC was estaUtihR! in Octoba 2009 to lem as a lesounx for the FASB in obuiniog input from the not-for-profit sector 
on eustiog guitUnce. curreot and proposed technical t^enda proyccu. and longer-term tssoes dTccting those organizations. 
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Financial Accounting Foundation 


inspiring Confidence in Finencael Reporting 
Integru)', transprcncy. and objcah it}- arc vita) to good iitundal 
tcpordi^ - and nccmary Iw rebuilding conixlnKc in die US 
capiul marlteis. 

A srong economy idio in pan on the valuo (lat arc pctcnccd 
in {jxid fiauidal teparting. Since it was feunded in 1972. the 
Fituisdd Accixinting Rwfldarion (FAF) lui been wulu^ 
piuinotc dv values of inicgyiry. transpsttnev. and objectivicy ki 
fituncul nponii^ Good financnl Rponing provides people. 
businoBcs. and odKT oiguitrauons the inibrnurion titey need 
to nulcc decisions dial a&a bow capiol and o(l» lestnmxs arc 
aOocttcd Insvsion rely on iinancial rqwm lo sec bow efhxnsTly 
a company is uriliiu^ ta lestwKcs, so dicy on deade wbetba K> 
buy. scH. or hold stocic in dui company. Taxpayers iBc financai 
tcpocDW decide svhetber elected oflkiak ate ^xndit^ their doOan 
wisds; and consequenh', if dwsc officials should be tidccted. 

Vlien values such as integrity, transparency, and obieciivity are 
present in the ptepantba of financial repom. those repotu art 
more likdy (o ptoride hi^Hfudiiy information. This creates 
confidence in financtiJ icporth^ which, in turn, leads to 
stronger capital markets and a stronger economy. 

Today, as the US economy continues to recover from one of die 
wont fiiuncul crises and deepest teecssiont in out history, die 
FAF's work, and that of our standanl^niig Boards, is aiiicd. 

As die orpniration chaigcd with ovcnceii^ die Fuiancial 
Acawming Standards Board (FASB) and die Governmental 
Acnwniing Standards Board (GASBI. the FAF is responsible lor 
ensurit^ the standard-senit^ process rejects and incotpotans die 
values that will continue to rebuild inia in finarKial rtpuning. 

In 2010. the FAF nude signifiaat changes that will advance our 
mission of csiablishb^ and improving financial accounting and 
ceponing sranduds. 

Improving Due Froc«s$ 

Independent, unbiased due process is at the heart of eveiythii^ 
«v do. Our commiimcm to due process enables FASB 
and GASB members to have the information they need 
to make infbmxd decisions. It is a process drivea by our 
constiruetin - users of financia! satemetus. preparers of suck 
uatemmH. auditors. reguLuors. taxpayers, ciiocm. and others 
with an imcfesi in bigh-qualin' financial reportit^ GmsdtueiiD 
tell us what issues in financial reponing they think need to be 
addressed. They iccontmcod new projects or iraproveincnts 
to existing standads. based on their experience in business, 
government, and the apiiaJ markets. 

Following research and consultation with Board members and 
others on these rccommcndaiions, and lubjea to dw ovmighi 
of the FAF. the FASB and GASB chairs then decide whit 
projecu to add to their agendas. 


Once a project is on the agenda, the tssues arc identified and 
researched by the staff and ace ddiberaud by dw Bonds in public 
merrings. A [Kscu«ion (hper or Exposure Onfi is baxd. giving 
constituents an opportunity to weigh in on the Boards' propoMd 
soiiuions to die issues identified. Depending on the ptojen and 
die type of fixdbach received, die Boards may abo hou public 
roundubics or public barings to gather more input InfomuciaD 
gathered during this siage of the process, including comment 
Icners. public discussions, and otha fccdbadc. is then analyzed by 
staff and ptesrnted to the Boards. The Bauds then rrddibentf all 
of the tssues. including proposed dsuiges or other provisions, at 
public meetings befiuc a final standard is issued. 

In 2010, die FAF bunched another component of due process. 
Our new formal Pou-lmplctncnutian Review process oillccts 
infomuiion on the effectiveness of fiital FASB and GASB 
vundatds alter they have been implemented by constituents. 

Last )uly. the FAF appointed Nbrk Schioedct. a newly 
ictired senior parmer Irom Ddoitte & Touche, LLR to lead 
dse devdopment, implementation, and nunagemem of die 
pa«>im|dcmentaiton review of standards issued by the FAFs 
sundanUetring Boards. 

As part of this process, an FAF review staff studies significant 
accouncii^ standards to assess whether the intended financial 
repotiiog ol^ectivcs underlyit^ those standards ate being met. 
This involves examining tbe effixn of a standard that his been 
implemented in die 'teal world.' and fhen asking whetber, in 
liKt. the standard is aducvii^ what it was intended (o achieve. 
The review stalf repoets to the FAF president and meets rcgulady 
with the Sundird-Sctting Process Oversight Gmunince of 
die Board dTntstecv The review tom includes opcricoccd 
memben of the FASB and GASB staffs who have been released 
to the FAF staff to devote fidlatmc efibrts to ihe poet- 
implcmeniaiion review iuncnoti. This promotes a colbboratbv 
review aimed, ultimaccly. at improving the siandard'settii^ 
process. At this writing, the review staff b conducting a ‘beta* 
test of the review process on one FASB sundatd. The FASB test 
b opected to he completed by the middle of 20 1 1 . aa which 
time a GASB standard will be seieacd for review. 

Listening Leads to Improvements 
Haring whai our cunsiiiucncs have to say with thoug^iful 
anention b a pterequbite of our ability to come to the ri^ 
atuwers on bsucs. While our constituents may not always agree on 
die outcome, the standaid-scttiag Boards wei^ their iiqwt very 
atcfiilly within the contot of ail avadaMe infixnution. indudit^ 
research. ccBt*bcncfii analyse, and opposing viewpoints. 

During the FAFs 2009 'Listening Tour.' groups of FAF 
Trustee and senior FAF leadctship met with dnetw groups 
of constituents to bear and understand their views on the 
independent standard'seiti^ process and key bsue alRxting 
financial reporting. During thb tour, constituaiu cold us 
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thcjr y Ir uippon the robiutnca and the indqKndencc of the 
ptoccsKS ibDowed by the FASB and GASB in tectin| sundards. 

The insists Reined durinj; the listcnti^ Tour «'crc the 
inspinrion for imporunt ptojeco in 2010. For example. 
heard that mmdc cotutituents arc concerned about ebe cou 
and complaiiy of standards for nonpuhlic entities. The FAF 
listeticd to these concerns and (oidt immedute steps to giei more 
tnfortnaiion. The FAF adlaborated with the American institute 
of Certified Public Accountants and the National Association 
of State Boards of Accountancy to create a BIik- R ibbon I^anci 
chafed whh studying and nukii^ tecommendations to the 
Trustees about bow to imprewe the sundud'settiog process y 
private companies. Qiasred by FAF Trustee Ride Anderson, 
the pane) met five limn in 2010 to discuss issun of concern 
to private companies, culminatii^ in a rqsott submitted to the 
Trusten in January 201 1 tvith revommendations for addressing 
financial reportii^ challenges in this sector. 

We rKvniiy announced the formation of i Trustee Working 
Group as ebe next phase of our process to bmadh' examine the 
needs of nonpuUic cnritia. The Working Group wSI reach out 
to ourcotMittients to efotain their input on the setpeof ebe mucs 
and concerns to be addresed. and also will seek input on poccntial 
improsvmenis, indiidii^ those recommended by the Blu^Ribbon 
Band. As the comprdicnsist evaluaiioD of porential itiymsements 
lor these etuhics continues, the FASB has also taken a number 
of important steps to imptorr hs own ptoccsscs, anwng them, 
assigning private company and not-for-profit suBPliaisons to 
each of its project teams in order to bener provide input on how 
proposed FASB aandanis would tmpaa nonpublic cniiiia 

Transparency Inspires Corsfidence 
The abdity ibr consticuents msec whar the FASB and GASB air 
doing at any ^en time is critkai to the standard-setting process 
becBisc it ctuUes greater cotuticuent involvemcni in that process 
and fosters confidence in that process. Vk ate dedicated to making 
our praccs tnn^nrent and our information accesihic 

Over the past year, the FAF has taken a number of steps to 
incirase transpareno' and fosta more constitueni engagement. In 
December 2010, the FAF iniroduced video webcastii^of FASB 
decision-making meeungt to make it cauer fix out constiiucncs to 
sec and bear the sondard-scning prooss in actioa The sideocasts 
replaced the audio-only webcasts chat our listeners told us were 
challengii^ to follow and undentuid. The success of these video 
webcasts has led to the recent launch of video webcasting of FASB 
public education sessions. In 20 1 1 . we wiD opiore expanding the 
number and types of meetings avaibbic Iw videocan. 

Transpaicncy is also enhanced by our constitucots' ability to 
we the type of feedback the Boatds leodve and foSow a wrinen 
record for each pti^ Over the yean, we've tried to in^xove 
consrinicms' aocce to the public projea film, tnckidiogcanmcoi 


lencrv Gore foBowen of the standatd-sntitig proees know that UT 
have a room here in Norwalk, Ginneciiciit - the public lefisence 
room - dedicated to public project files, where people can review 
comment letten, meeting mmutes. and other idcvani infomutiun 
about each Board's pmjects. Ihiring 2010, we launched the FASB 
Online l\jUic Refoicnee Room, a viraial library cont^i^ihe 
docufflcno that comprix dw FASB piddic pcojea file. In addition. 
2010 aw the GASB juin the FASB in posting aB comment leitcn 
received, by projeo. ID the GASB website. 

Late in 2010. the FAF bunched in own dedicated website, 
wvrwjccounringfoundaiion jMg. The new website is intended 
to raise awareness of the FAF. its mision, and its activities, 
and to pcomotc greater involvcmeru in our processes. The 
homepage fotures a new column, ’From the Presidents Desk,’ 
which provides an overview of the btcsi Foundation news and 
acrivitics. It abo prenido a means for two-way ooromunications 
with us - OUT constituents have the opponuniry to contact us 
direedy with their focdback, cpicsiiMis, ^ concerns about dse 
Foundation and its standard-sctiii^ Boards. 

Rnallr. in 2010, the FAF expanded iu reperroire of 
communiations outreach tools. Were now uring Twitter to 
provide real-time alcru to amsijnicnD regarding the biesi FAF. 
FASB, and GASB news. Podcasts foaturing FASB and GASB 
mcndien and staff dtscussit^ major standard-setting isues have 
also become a regular feature on our websiics. The FASB is also 
using live, hour-long webcasts to educate constituents on major 
issues whde givii^ them the opportunity to direct questions to 
Board mendicrs and staff. 

Leadership for New Accounting Realities 
Our constituents expect the FASB to remain a world leader in 
setriog bij^-quality accoumii^ standards. They also apect the 
GASB to lead the way in setting sundards that give users of state 
and local gmemmcni financial reports a dear pkniic of bow 
public officub ate using ux doUarv 

On an orguiiurional level, the FAF Tnistecs succeeded b 
fining a number of leadership roles with dynamic, operienerd 
iodividuak with a deep knowledge of financial repoetit^ isnics. 

The mow significant dungs b leadership occurred at ibe 
FASB. In Decemiber 2010. aficra coiional scoch conducted faya 
leading executive search firm, the FAF appotmed Leslie Seidmin 
as chairman of the FASB. First appointed to the FASB m 2003. 
Leslie's dnttsc and <&rii^iBsl>ed career b fiiuncbl reporting 
indude foundingand nunipng a financial reponbg consulting 
firm, serving as vice pnsideni in the accounibg policies departmem 
ofJJ^ hfofgan& Gallic, and sotiing her career as a memhet 
of dw audit staff of Arthut ying & Ca The FAF Trustees are 
deli^uedio have Leslie leading the FASB at such a cnidal rime b 
out histoey. Leslie assumed die role of acting chairman upon the 
October 20 10 tetirancni of Bob Hetz. who sentd with disdnetian 
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FASB duirman unir 2002. Bc^V rismi. kadeidiipw and urang 
OHnminnaH lo dte ^ ol impiming and converging acawnriif 
iundifdi for (Ik bcM^t of tile gtobol and US capital nuHicu 
brou^i (he FASB to anew level of aoeOaxc. His teniae at the 
FASB set die ditcetton for the future of finuKial icponing,and«e 
thank him for h« leadenhip and oxuidciable contributium (o the 
orpmization and in miaioo duriif a oitiai period in (he lustory 
of die US capital nurkets. VKr will ahva^ be grateful fur hh Mmng 
leadcrdiip tiT the FASB. 

In October 2010. ihcTnuteo appointed Russ Golden to die FASB. 
IHior to his appointment. Rub nis icdmical diieaor of the FASB, 
with piimary responsibilit)' for oiersceiitg FASB stalT work on ad 
aandaid^tiog prujeccs, tnciudiag mqor ^uhal and dometk 
projects and techucal application and impiementation of financiai 
accounting and reponiitg Mandatds. He ^ served as chair of the 
FASBs Emerpng Isnia Task Fotce (ETTF). Eariier in his career, 
Russ was a panner at Ddoinc 6i Ibudie. LLR in the National 
Office Aocountii^ Senices dcparancDt, whcit he was responsible 
for providing timely and accuraK accountii^ consultations to 
partnen and diems thmighom the US and ^obafly. His vast 
tcdinical accounting ctpcricnce, combined widt his b^-piouit 
view of (he htues. makes him an ided addition (0 die Board 

TW FAF aho nude the deciaon r> enhance the FASBs leadership 
abiiitn by ictoming to a scvrA-mcniber siructuic. The FASB 
opetmed unda that struenire Iram its inception in 197} until 
2008. The deduen lo fflum the FASB to sncti members 
demonstran die FAF Tivstco' commitment to investing 
icsouiccs in ibe sumtird'scttiog peoctss at a critical time. 

In early 201 1. the FAF announced die appointment of die 
two new FASB memberv compleiing tbc process to bring 
the FASB to sewn memben. Daryl Buck and Hal Schroeder 
officiafly joined the FASB on February 28, 201 1 . IVior to his 
appointment to the FASB. Daryl was senior rice president and 
QO of Reasor s Flolding Company in Tahlcquah. (^ddioma. 
He brings years of private company operience in biuncial 
ttporrii^ planning, and anahsU to the FASB. Hal. previously a 
senior porthilio manager wnh Carlson Capital. LR has a diverse 
investor and hnandal repwring hackgtouiid and has served over 
the last 30 years as a senior etpiity analyst, a CFO. and an audit 
paniKT at Erast & Young. We look forward id bcncfitii^ from 
their experience and expenbe on all of tbc challcngit^ issues 
that will confront die FASB (hiring tbeir terms. 

In addition, die FAF appointed four new Truuco who possess 
stmig and varied opertiw in finance and acaxioDi^ ]qIui 
Davkbon is senior vice president, contmllet and chief accnunni^ 
officer afTwo ImmutbniL Sieve Howe is Amcrias tnareiging 
panner of Ernst & Young and a mcndicr of the Amccios Exeeutive 
Board and Qobal Exeouiw Board. .Slack Lawhon is chairman 
of Wavee, LLR one cf the laipcst indeptndem acatuming firms 
setvingprivaiccompanb in the Southwest. Mary Stone is director 


and Hugh Cuherbouse Endowed Chair of Accountancy at the 
(.‘idvnhouse Cofiege of Commerce & Bugness Admiitistniicin 
at the Unnersky of Aiabaroa. W; welcome them to the Boaid of 
Tiustcei They repbee reriiiogTiustccs lUck Anderson. Tun Ftynn. 
and Susan Philhpu whose uisi|^ and expertise were imukidile ID 
the FAF during their terms On behalf of the FAF and i(s Trunces. 
VK thank each of them fix their (Bstii^inshcd servkr. 

FAF took a leadership rde in another vital program in 2010. 
when h assumed responsibility for the ongoing maintenance 
of the US GAAl* Financial Reporting Taxonomy applicahle to 
fMihbc isnaers registered with tbc US Securiiio and Exclui^ 
Conuntssion (SEQ. The US GAAP Fmancial Reporting 
Taxonomy is a list of computa'ieadable in cXtcnsi'Uc 
Business Reponii^ Language (XBRL) dui allows companies to 
Uxl precisely the thousands of piece offinanciaJ data that air 
included in typical loi^'fbrm financial statements and related 
footnote disclosures. The enhanced role of the FAF in Taxonomy 
maintenance and dcv'riopmcnc will help to further enhance the 
integrity of the irponing process fix public companies. 

Continuing Our Mission 

The FAF made s^nilxaLitt progress in advancing our mission in 
2010. In 2011, the Foundation w3I leverage these cnhanccmcno 
to continue our work on out major strategic issues. Well 
cootinue to oianiior the FASBs progress on its Mctnoiandum 
of Undermnding projects with the International Accounting 
Standaids Board, as they reach a crhkal point in converging 
standards. As noted cadier. we'll focus on the issues and concerns 
of nonpublk eniiiks and die standaid*scfting process. W'c arc 
nearing implementation of an independent binding method for 
ihcGASB throi^ die DodihFiaiik bill, thanb tocoHabontiw 
and coopentivv efforts with various staK and local government 
organiiatioDs and others. 

In dosing while the FAF. FASB, and GASB each fixus on unique 
aspects of our avcndl oiganiational mbsion. we arc united by the 
same goal: dewkiping h^jfi-quafiiy accounting sundanh diai. at 
turn, strengthen confidence in our apical markets. Achienng dis 
goal 5 only posdUc when values such as biitgrity. ttanqxarcncy. and 
objcaniiy dinv aB of our activities. On behalf of the FAF. FASB. 
and GASB. vve thank all of the inffividuab and oigatioatiuns that 
support the independem standifd-senuig process by contribuni^ 
their feedback, tinic. and ideas to imptovii^ financial icponing. We 
aho thank die FAF, FASB, and OASB members and staff who wnk 
» hard to make hq^uality standaids a rolity. 



)olinJ. Ehennao 
C%d/rmM 

FAF Board ofTrustces 


Teresa S. Potley 
FAF 
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integrity 

For the FAF, FASB, and GASB, integrity 
means adherence to our due process. 

It encourages all stakeholders with an 
interest in financial reporting to participate 
in the development of standards. Our 
due process is central to our mission. 


Key insets were gathered by the FASB at a iDcctii^ of Itac FaUiwavt Omtimskm in Adanu. The P^wa)-s CommissNHi 
is a joint initiative of the Amerkan Accounting Auociation and the Amaican Inttitute of Certified Public Accountants 
fixtued on surfacii^ recomiDcodatioiu on future paths of higher educatioo for the accounting profession. 
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objectivity 

Our due process ensures that diverse 
views are heard and carefully considered. 
Objectivity requires us to evaluate and 
consider differing views - with no stake in 
any particular viewpoint or outcome - in 
order to arrive at the best solution. 


Tlic pcnpcctim of both lUiuUnI setters anj auditors on Inicrnauoiul KiunciaJ Reponing Sundards and oUict accoaniing 
developments Mtre delivered and discussed ii a Suodard & Poor's conference in New York 
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20 10 wv certainly a year full of aaKity and change at the 
FASB. The FASB (cam adapted to and embraced the challn^ 
of the dynamic hnanctal reportii^ cnrironoieni. ranging from 
our nandud-wmng projects, enhancements to our due process 
procedures. 'Xpanded' responsibilities, and changes in key 
personnel Our lonncr chairman. Bob Hen. inituted and 
aaomplished many of these podtnx dui^. and are all very 
grateful for his yean of senicc n> the F.ASB and to the global 
fuiancial icpottii^ community. I am homirrd and excited to 
be leadiog the FASB at ths momcot in time and look forward 
to n-orking with this great group of peoplr to advance these 
important iniiiatnts. 

Despite all of the dungn in the ensironmenr. our commitmcni 
to foUofting a tubusc and open process has not wanred. In 
fiKt, in rcorm years. have s^nihantiy improved our ability 
to eng;^ with our constttucRB in a variety of ways so that we 
obtain the foedback we need to nuke informed dccisioRs about 
how to improve financial reporting aandards. In the paragraphs 
that follow, there is an undedying theme: we are actively seeking 
ytHit input on our proposals and processes and we arc listening 
to you. W: may not always agree on the answer, but I assure yxw 
we arc artfully considering your concerns and suggesttoiu. 

listening 

Let me briefly sumniaruc smne of the enhancements wt have 
made to make it easier for you to share your views with us. Late 
last ynt. we uaned vidcocaaiiog our BoanI meetii^ on our 
website: Rcendy, we decided to also vidcocasa out education 
lessions. to make h casiet for couiimcnts to observe the process 
that (uccedes our decisions. 'BTc have also aeaitd podcasts and 
held webcasts to provide shon summanes of our proposals 
and new standaids so chat people can tpiiddy assess whether 
they have an interest and want to weigh in. Wvc also been 
reachir^ out proactively to meet with constituents, includir^ 
a wide range of investors and reponing entities, to discuss our 
proposals and help us assess whether the proposals will lead to 
better iofornution. and us assess the related costs. I ponkubrty 
tike these interaaivc meetings, beuuse we an ask questions to 
better undemand why a perwn holds a pankular view-, which 
an acccterate the idcndlxmion ofisnics and possible solutions. 


We continue to use a variety of other Kchniques to gather 
infomutiim. including ttoveys. Bcld visits, projea resource 
groiqu. and worblu^ that generally include investon. audhors. 
reponing entities, and rq^ubtots. And of course, we continue to 
ask for foonal comment letters and hidd roundtables as 'tried 
and true' wan to obtain feedback on out proposals. 

Focusing 

.Many of these new forms of nutroach weie designed to better 
apturc the views of investors, cspecully with respect to 
invcsion in public conqnnics. However, we aim set standards 
for private companies and noiqnofit organuations and ibe 
usen of ibeit ftnaocial siaicmoits. In recent years, we have 
taken steps to enhance out ability to assess the unique needs 
of these iwnpublic constetuents. indudiif the establishment 
of the Private Gimpony Fiiuncul Reponing Committee in 
2006 and the Nonptolit Advisory Coouninec last yeat. We abo 
augmented our sulf that focuses on nonpublic entities, and 
have been conducting targeted outreach to obtain the views of 
private conqianics. noiqviofos. and the users of their financul 
statements. Out staff is also developing a 'white paper' to 
identify the different needs of the users of private company 
(tnancial statements. It is ctucial that our private company 
oonstitumts and the FASB have a common undcrstandii^ of 
when dilTcrmccs arc warranted and why they ate warranted 
before we can successfully approach these isucs. We plan to 
ntahlish a resource group to help us with this elToti and txpote 
for comment any conclusions that we reach. 

Reflecting 

Wc are sriQ interested in your feedback, even after a sandaid is 
issued and incorporated in the Cocfification. The Codification 
edebtated its one-yar annivetsuy in July, and we conducted 
a survey to see w-hetha there arc ways to enhance the utility 
of this powerful rcforcnce rooL With respea to the content 
of the sundaids. or potemu) new issues, I am vety pleased 
that the staff of the Seairiiics and Exclui^ Commission 
is moving forward with a Riundal Repotting Series, a new 
forum where constituents can raise concerns about riiuncial 
reponing. Panels of cxptns will be asscmMcd who on evaluate 
the nature of the tssuo raised ~ that is. does the issue represent 
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an imc^tmatna about a «andani (or lack of a uandard), an 
audit issue, or perhaps an enforcement issue? The pnd wiD then 
idrniily which <N|ani 2 a(ion is best suited to addscss the issue, 
indudti^ the SEC die PCAOB. the FASB. or possibh* another 
organitaiion. I will be a standing Observer at these meetings, 
and we plan to ask for input about possible discussfon topics. 

On a tdttcd note, the Hnancial Accounting FoundatioR 
anwHinccd bst year that as pan of its oversight ttspoosibilitics. 
the FAF is cstabCshifig a praccss to condtia post^mplemematioa 
iniews of FASB and GASB standards. The putposc of the 
process is to assess whether the standud is fonaionii^ as the 
Boaids intended. I wekoine this new form of oven^t but wish 
to emphasbe that it will not replace the FASSs ongoci^ clfom 
to bciliiatc the smooth impfomenwion of standards; wc will 
continue to respond quickly to any issues that atise. 

Convtrf^ng 

Speaking of standaids. we have been hard at nwk on several 
joint pn^ects with the intcrnaumul Accounting Standards Board 
(lASB). Last year, we identified the projects that were our hi^icst 
pcwniics: Concepts Statements about the objectives of luaiictit 
teponir^ and qualitative chatactcitstics. a converged definition 
of far value, picsentation of other compichenshv tneome 
(OCI). founcbl instruments, losing, mtnuc lecc^ition. and 
iusunmee. These arc the anas that wc bdievc arc most in need of 
an imprased gk^ standard Wc deferred work on some odter 
importam projects » that cunsiinicnis emdd provide input on 
a more manageable numba cf projects, and so that the Boards 
coidd focus and depicn' rcHMirce accordin^^. 

We issued anvtiged and improvtd Concepts Statements bst year, 
and wc plan to issue converged and improved siandaids on lair 
value meastuement and OG early dus year: Wc arc in foil swing 
on our ddibetatiom of the extensive comtuents wc retesvod on 
our proposals lu improve the accouiuii^ foe hnancid insiruincnQ. 
teasing, revenue cccognitioR. and imirancc. 

We received cxtcRsive commcntaiy on each of these proposals, 
in a variety of wan. as I mentioned before. We arcfolly evaluate 
the feedback wc eecceve in a qualiuiive manna, meaning that 
even if juu one penon raised a oMKcrn about a panicular issue, 
we migjit dungc the proposal. Likewise, just beausc many 


people disagree whh a proposal, it does not necessarily man 
that wc will change the proposal. In those cases, we are looking 
for the rationale behind the disagreement, and the balance 
of the input among all of our constituents. Our mission b to 
provide usefol information to the users of financial statements to 
help them nuke informed deebions about how to deploy tbeir 
capital or oiha resources. Therefore, the views of investors and 
odba users of fitiancul statements are weighted heavily in our 
aitalysb of the comments itcentd. However, often, the users of 
financial staicmenis don't agree among themsdva on the best 
way to present tnfornutioa. Also, the Bauds must consido the 
cQsa of prwiding the infismuiion and determine whnha there 
are less costly approaches that would abo represent a significant 
impnncmrnt. Thu b often a my subjective evaluatian. but 
wc arc wurking hard to gatha robust data, throi^ our varioos 
mans of outreach, to help us with ebb assessment. 

In our discussions to date, wc have already decided to make 
several changes to the proposals, and we have many issues left 
to debate. These changes are the result of our open and robust 
due process ptoccduies. whereby we Ibien to the concerm and 
siiggesiiocts that have been raised by our constituents. 

Wc arc evaluating whetha additional field work b necessary 
to dactmine whether the revised approach b an improvement 
that b rost-elfcetive. Fnr example, we decided ro reapore a 
rcvbed approach on impairment of financial assets beausc it 
r^rcsemed a s^ilicant dui^ from the previous positions of 
both the lASB and the FA.SB. Anothn example b on the leasing 
project, where wc have asked the staff to meet with constituents 
to dbcuss our tentative dunges to the accounting for contingent 
rentals and renewal options. 

The FASB and LASB are workii^ very hard to conclude on these 
matters » expeditiously as passible. W have added several joint 
meeting data to the calendar and have added sttif members to 
each ream to help with the aiulysb and also condua outreach 
acnvitics. as needed. The |une 201 1 orgn data (for most 
projects) signal our strong commitment to work at hard as we 
can to develop final standards on ihoe projects as efikiemly 
as we poraUy an. Both organiuiions have said in the most 
recem progress report on the .Memorandum td* Understanding 
that those urget dato are subjea to die nature and extent of 
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feedback tfaax we recenv. Beausc thcK {wojecu addtos core 
iuucs for nuaf companies and nonprofit otfanizaimu. it u 
eseniiil that these sandanh provide uxfiii inionnatian. arc asf 
to tmdcnufld, and can be itnplemrnicd at a rcasoflable cou. If 
it takes a littk longer fitr us to meet these cnictal objecthes, we 
win take that time. 

Responding 

The FASB issued suodards last year on diKhnurcs about the 
credit tpaaliiy of receivables and the ailowance Ibr loan losses. 
enhaiKvd fitr value disdosum. tubseguent events, and several 
oihn topio. The EITF issued guidance an a numher of issues 
including revenue recognition, deferred acquisition coso for 
insunnee companies, and several issues rclaiing to health ore 
enritics. We are dso moving forward on several other prolccfs, 
including dbclosurcs about multicmpioter benefit plans, a 
dartfication of what tcprcseocs a troubled debt restructuring, 
a revision of our guidance on consohdaiion. and guidance on 
investment properties. Another imporuni initiative relates 
to our disclosure fnmewvrk projea, which offers great 
ptomtse to streamline and cnbaitce existing disdosurcs, and to 
approach future disclosure requiremenB in a more consistent, 
disetplined wav. 

Modernizing 

The FASB tctenrly asumed icsponsibility for prescribing the 
Tuonoeny for the cXtcmiMe Business Reponiog language 
(XBRL). Hiving consistent t^ng of infbrnurion that is 
based on generally accepted accounting standards (GAAP) 
will enhance the quality and consistency of infomution that 
companies provide in dais flexible format. In 2011, the XBRL 
team is continuity to oiiunce the Taxonomy with a review of 
the cxtetimns that companio are utiiy to communicate about 
their bustnenes. 


Expanding 

In September 2010, Rusi Golden, wbo previously served as 
our Technical direaor and senior ccchntcat advbor. joined 
the Board. In February, we wdcooicd our new Technical 
Director. Sue Gasper, and our two newest Board members, 
Daryl Buck and Hal Schrocdcr. I am confldent that all of 
these individuals will add unique and valuable perspectives to 
our discussions at the Board table, and enable us to expand 
and enhance our outreach to constituents, especially private 
companies and investors. 

Ackrsowtedging 

I am very graielul fiir the significant amount of time and 
effon that our constituents make to be active pankipanis in 
the uandaid-sening process. 1 am especuUy gratefiil to the 
numemus volunteers who serve on our advisory committees 
and councils. I am keenly aware of the other demands on 
yxMir lime, induding your day*ccKlay rc^XMuibilicics. changes 
in reguiatioo, and the difficult economic environment. I am 
beanened by the strong number of rcspooscs to our pioposaJs. 
vxsiuntcen for Add work, and ongoiiy insitaiioiu to meet. 

1 urge you continue to scar involved as we move forward on 
several imponani initiatives. We will remain mindful of the 
other demands on your time and continue to pursue ways to 
facilitate broad pankipaiion in the standard'settitig process. I 
encourage you to visit our wchsctc (www.fasK.org). which is a 
portal for all of these forms of engagement. 




Leslie F. Seidman 

Owmxn 

FASB 
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independence 

Accounting standards must be developed 
in an environment free of special interests, 
one that is focused on bringing investors, 
citizens, and other users of financial 
reports the highest quality financial 
reporting information possible. 


Hic FASB engaged tn a bnad dulogue about accoimtti^ Uuiet with the Central Horkb Chapter of Btutiaal Exccutnes 
Intenutioful in Orlando, which itprcscnu the top fiiuncial eucuitvcs of many promiocnt companies in Central Florida. 
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transparency 


The ability for constituents to see what 
the standard-setting Boards are doing at 
any given time fosters greater constituent 
involvement and confidence in the process. 


In $ disou^n led by Kftior tuff u (Ik Govtnuncnul Accountiog SrandaKb BcunJ (GASB). Kudents at (he Unhtintr of 
New Hampshire ^ iusi^ts about ibe Boaids aaiom and currcni agenda acthritics. 
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GASB Cora Values 

Since the creation of the Govmuncntal Accounting Standtnfa 
Bcurd in 1984, its mitsian has been to esubiHh aandaids Ibr 
fiiuncul reponing that arc deseed to (Monde deduofl-uacy 
intbrnution that assises individuals in atscuii^ a gcnTromeni s 
account^iliry to the public. Four core s-aJun are encoded 
in the DNA of tbc GASB and its staodard'setting processes: 
independence, ifttegrity, obicciivii)-. and ttanspatenty. These 
values underlie eTn}’thing tbc organioiion is engaged in and 
guide our eilbrts to adiicvc the GASB s mission: 

Independence: The autonomy to (wnuc tbc best accounting or 
financial reponing answer for all constituents, fixe from undue 
influence or pressure from those with veued intensts. 

Integrity: Honest, ethical, and (bnhright behavior in 
rdationsh^ with all conuttuents. 

Ob|ecn>ity: Impartial dccisioiu informed by credible teseairch 
and thorou^ dclibentions. inebding due considetation of die 
views of consricuents and the work of other uindaid semis. 

Transiency: .An open process that cncoun^ and values 
ditcci engagement with constituents legaiding srandifd^ing 
dccisioiu that ate ibotoi^ly vetted in public meetings. 

Our core value arc more than a set of woids. Our Board 
members and ualT embrace the true meaning of these words, 
incorportiing them as guiding value in thdr work. Together, 
these four value comprise the philosophy that gmunds the 
judgmenc we make in tesoK'ing each accounting and financial 
reponing issue that come hefiwc us. 

2010 Accomplishmems 

A recent biography on George Washington noted that one of 
die duiactctutks of hU Icadcrsh^ siyk that allowxd him lo be 
so effective first as the comnundcr of the Gintinental Army 
and then as the first preident of the I'ntied States, was his 
penchant for listening to diverse points of view, weij^ng those 
views in his dccuion making, and then acting from an informed 
position. While the GASBs accomplishmeno may not have such 
historka! implications. I cannot overstate die im|wranoe of 
consitiutm input to the GASBs due process, or our wiHu^ncss 
to considet that input during our standards-senu^ aaiviiics. It 
is die lifeblood of our due process, and we thank aQ those who 
poirkipatcd in our fnoccss in 2010. You can test assuied the 
GASB is liiitning and carefully considering the views exprened 
h)’ constituents during due process. 

Tbc work die GASB engages in is always done in kcqnng with 
efforts to promote greater transparency and accountability 
for state and local gpvvmments and to si^vpon wclhinformcd 


decision makii^ by users of financial statements. The Boaid. 
whh the assistance and suppon of our staff, made mcaiiingful 
progress toward tbme ends in 2010. 

Over the course of die post year, the GASB finaliicd five 
documents - indudti^ a Snicmcni that significantly reduces the 
need for practitionns to search through varioui sources outside 
of the GASB litccaturc to locate die neccssaiY accounting 
guidance Ibr the gpvcrnmcntal environment, and new suggested 
guideliKS Ibr governments that votiuiurily report on thdr 
service pcrtbrmancc results. 

Tbc final documents issued in 2010 promote greater tnnspaicncy 
and accountability for state and local govxmmcnts in die 
foUow'ing areas: 

Financial Instruments 

Sometimes tbc issua addressed by the GASB aie narrow in 
fcofc but lead to signifiani improvemaus for our consthucMs. 
Statecneni No. 59. Fmafi*! lnttnmaia Onmhu. for example, 
is a nanow-senpe Saicmcnt due updates and enhances our 
aisiing sandaids regarding financial reporting and disclosure 
rci(uircmrnD for finandd instnimenis and cxirnu) investment 
pools. By increasing the consistency of rebted measurements 
and providing darification of our existing standards, tbc 
guidance in Sutement 59 offers real benefits to financial tc|xm 
preparers, in icrais of ptoiidit^ grrata clarity and minimbii^ 
uncertainty, and to users of financial tepom by equipping them 
with more ounplcte informaiion on which to base their idaiol 
decisioo making. 

ScTVfke Gsnccssioo Arrangemenu 
Kccpii^ pace with change b a coniinual challenge in the dynamic 
gpvvmiDcntal environment. GASB Saicmcnt No. 60, vhxeHiritf^ 
«ndFmuKul Kepomn^faSftvttt Cmram Amiigtwtm, 
addresses a type of transaaion that b becooupg increasingly 
pojHilar among gpvcnuncnts as a means of generating additianal 
cash. The Staiemeni establishes rrponbig guidance for service 
concession arrat^ments (SCAs), which aie a typie of partnenhip 
between gcnxmmcnts and puUk or private operators for the 
pravision of pubik services. 

Through SCAs. governments, as transferors, convey the rights 
and oU^tioas to (sublk or prnute operators to provide services 
throi^ the use of infrastruetuie and other capital assets •> for 
example, a toll road or puUk hospital - for which the operators 
dicn coltea lees Iram third panics. 

Statement 60 provides guidance on the aocounting and fimncial 
irportuig for the capital assets and any upfront pn-mcno fnm 
opetatorv and on how to rtcoid the transleror governments SCA 
related obligaiions. By requiring gosemments loaccouiH for 
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and rcpon ihcx nanuaiom in die same wajr. the oxnpanbility 
of Btundal uacements ihould be impfmtd and ihe confusion 
regarding what guidance was applicable should be diminand. 

Tbe Rnancial Reporting Entity 
A central way die <jASR has cndcavxircd lo maintain high* 
quality accounting and financial reponing standards is 
by periodkaHy reeumining ia existing standards ro see if 
modifications arc needed to iinptme their cfleanvnets. 
SutemcntNabl. 7ht Fmaeisl Omihm, 
grew out of a recuminacion of Suiement No. 1 4. 7%r Fiiuncul 
Heptrriitg The newr Sutcmeni amends the GASB's 
accounting and financial reponiDg sondaids for indudii^ 
ptesentin^ and disclosing information about gmernmcntal 
conqxncnt units diat. together mth tbe primary gpvcnuncnt, 
conuimte the financial reportii^ entity. 

GASB research indiaud that while Sucemem 14 had been 
working dfoctivdy to support public accountability and prewide 
dccision>usefu] infomuiiMi. ctnatn technical issues had artxn 
since is issuance that warranted the Board s attention. 

Statemcot 61 is desjg^ed to imprme the standaids for defining 
and presenting the financuJ reporting entity by prosidii^ 
guidance that will enable gpsTrnmenis to indude orguihations 
that should be induded. exclude entities that should be not be 
induded. and display and disckise financial information about 
component units in die mou aj^mpnaic and useful way 

Gadilication of Ap]dkable FASB and AlCFA Ptonounerments 
From my penpecuve. prcpaim and auditors of state and local 
government financial stuemems for fir too long have had id refer 
to the literature of multiple orgininiiotu to locate and intcrpiet 
relevant acaiunting and finaneni rcportii^ staodank They hasT 
had (0 cefiff not only (o the GASSs litetaruie. but also w liieratuie 
of the Financial Accounting Standaids Board (FASB) and of the 
American Institute of Certified Piiblic Accountants (AlCPA). 

Statement Na 62, (^i/ua»aifAa»iutttngamlFin*iKitJ 
tteponing Guidmr GnuintJtM /VA'ocrnderJA I9S9FASB 
tnd AlCFA Fnmuutmtnu, ^secifically identifies and makes 
asaibble the accounting and financial reponing proviaons that 
apply to state and locd govemmenH in a single ptonounccmeni 
and modifies than where necessary for the gmemmcnial 
environment. Tbe need for dte Statement became more uigesii 
with the launch of the Anwrarr^ Suntdurdt 
which made idcsiirilyii^ the spedfk provisions appliaUe to 
govcnuncncs no longer practical whhin the restructured FASB 
autborkuive litctatutc. 


We expect that Statement 62, which addresses mote than 
120 FASB and AlCPA ptonouncemems dating hack sewnl 
decades and coven mote than 30 accounting and financial 
report ing areas, will help audiion and pteparers idcnii^' the 
relevant literature with gteaier ceraiocy and clarity, lead to mote 
cofiastcnt application, and ubimMcly. enhance comparability. 

Service Efforts end Accomplishments Reporting 
Last summer, the GA5B issued its fixst Suggested Cuiddtnes. 
which addresses the repotting of infomuion about a 
government I service cffoits and accomplahincnts (SEA) 
fisr those entities that choose to do so. I believe this kind 
of infomution is needed to provide users of governmental 
financiai reports with a more comptebentise pkture of bow wdl 
gpsvraoKnn ate accomplishing ihcir objccthtx and luiliiing the 
financial resources with which thes' arc enintsted. 

TIk Suf^esed Guidelines addons the neniul cotnponcnis of an 
eficcuve SEA report, the asKXxucd qualoainc diatacteihiio that 
tepRscni the atiribuia SEA perfotnunoe infotmuinti needs to 
poncss. and dte keys to cfiective cocninuiucaiion of this infimniiion. 
The GASB befievts these suggested SEA repotting guidelines wdl help 
giMmrnenB that chotsc m repem this inlbrmiiim cotnnwmkatc 
dlbondy with ihdr constinienB about how suctxssfiiB)' they ait 
mcaing dieir pedbrntance {pak and objectnes. 

In addition u the find documents issued in 2010. the GASB also 
issued a number of proposab two the CDutsc of the star • tome 
of which led ID the documems deserhed dxnt. The Board dso 
issued pnipcnk in iu (Honing tecxarmnifion of its exsing pension 
accountic^ and financial tcpoRBig standards, and tegsding 
tkmenD cf net poMion in a statemeni of financial position. 

Pension Accounting and Financial Reporting 
Id 2010. a s^ificant portion of the GASB's time and energy 
was focused on the review and proposed improvement of 
aisitng pension accounting and financial reponing sunthnk. 1 n 
june 2010. rhe GASB issued a scomd due process document in 
that rcaamination. whkh b a pan of tbe Board's broader effort 
to cumioc the efieciivcncss of its standanls of accountii^ and 
financiai reporting for posccmployincDC benefits, including other 
posicmploymait benefits (OPEB). 

Tbe Preliminary Views proposes a number of changs to 
improw the effixtiveness of tbe cxisni^ pension accounting and 
financial reporting standards for sate and local gpvcmmcnis. 

Tbe document cmphasucs that bow governments fund their 
pension plans b a sqKtatc issue from how they account for and 
icpott the rebed cons and oblations in their fiiuncial lepora. 
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Statement oi Net Position 

In November, ibe GASB isued an Exposure Di^ ihst ptt^Msed 
ncH- aandatds for reponing ilderml ouiilows of resouros. 
deferred inRoHs of resoureci. and net poution io a sutement of 
fuiancial potitbn. 

Since recent GASB pronouncetnents address tratuaciioru 
requiring ibe use of defemk. dre need for related guidance 
has become more immedsue. For example. Statement Na 53. 
Atanuttitig and Bnaneial tltpcmng^r Dtrmttitit bumimtati. 
prmides lor the defbral afchangainthcfiilr value of het^tig 
dcrnaiive insuuments. Sratemeni 60 requires the deferral of 
inflows tesidtiflg from ccruin up-flom payments a govcmmeni 
iccervct from an operator in an SCA. 

The need for the reporting giedancc becomes all the more 
urgent couidering the Board's current dHibention of other 
projects chat may resub in tbc reco^ition of deferrals. If the 
proposals in the Exposure Draft ultimately are adopted in a flnal 
Statement, they would suodarduc the presentation of deferrals 
and their effca on a gosemmem's net position. 

Looking Ahead 

The GASB continues widi a full date of projects to address 
in 20 i I . Establishing the ftnancial reporting rcquiremmis for 
deferred outflows of resources aisd deferred inflows of resources 
in a statcstMnt of net poiirion as described above begs (be 
questioa: arc there other amounts currently being rqxMted as 
assets or babiliiies that shouki instead be rccc^Tiued as deferred 
outflows or deferred inflosvL^ The Boaid has begun ddiberatims 
on a project to address this question. 

In tbc pcnskKi project discussed above, tbc Board has carefully 
renewed the input rtcchtd in response to tbc IVcIitninaty 
Views, reconsidered proposab in light of dun input, and. in 
addition, b deliberating issue not addressed in the Preliminary 
Views. The GASB is apened ID issue one or mote Exposure 
Onfa on empicmr and pension plan accounting and financial 
repomi^ issue in june 201 1. 

The Board is scheduled to bsuc a due process document for 
public comment in bte 201 1 ngaiding its projen on fiscal 
sustainability as it relate to economic condition reporting. This 
protect, h b important to note, b not about predictions about 
whu will happen in the foturr. instead, b b intended to fomish 
financial sutement users with information that will beite enable 
them to assess a gnvcninxni's finindal standing now and its 
abdity to continue to meet its obligations as they come due. 


hojea ddiheniioRs are also ntw under way in tbc GASB's cflbn 
to consido finuicial reporting lequiremeMs fin gasTnunesii 
cambiaaiions accomplbbcd through annexation, consolidaiian. 
acqubibon. and by other mans. The pre^ will also address 
govenuDou spindh. Government combinations »e becombig an 
increasicgly popular means of adtieving cfhdcncie by reducing 
du|dicMiun in the prwbioa of services. Howesn. a ligmficani 
amount of uncenaint)' cxisu tegardii^ appropriate accoiiming 
and financial reporting for conihbutions. Ihc csublshmcnt of 
authoriiaavc guidincr would hdp reduce uncotainty and increase 
conanency and comparability across grwrrnmaKs. 

The GASB b cufiendy engaged in a coocepnoJ fiamework 
pfojea addressing recognition and measurement attributes 
that could i^ificantly impact the type of information that b 
presented as pan of govemmcnul fond finandai sutemems. 
The conceptual framcwxxh b made up of Gincepts Sutements 
that pimide boundaria to guide the Board's dcvtlopmem of 
accounting and finincial repotting sundank and enable it to 
maintain a cunsutcni approach from standard to standard. Thb 
peofcct. which will ultimately lead to a Gmeepts Statement, b 
designed to develop rccogniinn criteria for what infonmatioa 
diould be reported in gpvemmcnul financia] statements and 
when that infoemation sboidd be reponed and to consider the 
masurement attributes that should be used in goscmmcoi* 
wide and fund financial siaicments. A Ptdtminiry Views b 
planncdfoirniid*20ll to solidtcnnsthucru feedback rcgardiiq> 
recognition and measurement concepts. 

In closii^ I woidd like to express my gratitude to my fdlow 
BoanJ members, our FAF Trustees, the members of the GASB 
and FAF staff, and the GASAC members for dseir dcdicaiion 
to our process and their outsunding contributions to b in 
2010. In addition. I'd like to extend my dunks to those who 
vvlunteer their time and cxpcrtiK to serve on GASB ladc forces 
and atKbory commutccs, and to thore who volunteer to field 
test pn^msed sundarek. and to dl thoK who read and respond 
to out due process documents and share their views. The input 
you provide us b both essential to die process of improving 
accounting and financial report ing and bgteady appreciated. 

Robert H. Anmore 
Ouimua 

GASB 
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listening 

Hearing what our stakeholders have 
to say with thoughtful attention is 
a prerequisite of our ability to come 
to the right answers on issues. 


Ad important part of the standard-Kiitog process (at both the FASB and the GASB is dK coUcaioo of lectttnck and data 
‘pott-implcnientation.’' The FAFs po«i*imf4emetiution review leader Mark Schioeder (top right) assesses tiewpoinu 
during a mceiii^ in the UK with the International Accounting Standards Board’s Adtitory Council. 
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leadership 

Our constituents expect the FAF, FASB, 
and GASB to lead the way in developing 
high-quality accounting standards that, in 
turn, strengthen confidence in our capital 
markets, both domestically and abroad. 


Qecied olBdab. rcjiubtors, tod other ke)- iiakdxddcrt of the FASB. GASB. and FAF join FAF Ttmica at (heir annual 
meeting in VCaihti^on. DC to engage in apanai^e dialogue about uaiKlani-Ktiiag tuues. 
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Management’s Discussion and Analysis 


2010 Summary 

The mission of the Kmincial Accouniing Foundacion 
(Foundation) and its standard-sciiii^ Boaids. the 
Financial Accounting Standards Board (FASB) and the 
Gostmmcntal Accounting Standards Board (GAS6), is to 
establish and improve standards of financial aaounting 
and reponing for private sector and state and loal 
governmental entities. FinarKial accounting and reponing 
standards help foster and protect investor confidence, 
(aciliute efficient operation of capita) markets, and ctuUc 
citiicns CO assess the stewardship of public resources 
by their state and local gosernments. 'fhe Foundation 
bcommictcd to the development of hi^w|ualit)‘ 
finanda) accounting and reponing standards through 
an independent and open process that results in useful 
finanda) information, considers ail stakeholder views, and 
ensures public acoountabiiiry. 

The Foundation is responsible for the oversight, 
admin istntion. and finances of the FASB, the GAS6, 
and dseir advisory councils, the I’inancia) Accountii^ 
Standards Advisory Giundi (FASAQ and the 
Cki^'crnmcatal Accounting Standards Advisory Council 
(GASAQ. The Foundation obtains its funding from sales 
and lianscs of FASB and GASB related publiations, 
accounting suppon fixs for FASB-rdated operating and 
capital cjqscnses pursuant to the SarbanesOxley Aa of 
3002, as amended (Sarbancs-Oxicy Aa). and voluntary 
cash contributions in uipporr of the GASB. In 201 1 . 
pursuant to the provisiocu of Scaion 978(a) of the Dodd* 
Frank Wall Street Reform and Consumer Protection Aa 
of 2010 (Dodd-Frank Aa). the Foundation apccts to 
receise accounting support fees to fund CiASB-relared 
operating and apital apcnscs as fuaher described in 
the Scaion entitled "Outlook for 20 1 1 In fulfillit^ its 


mission, a fundamental principle of the Foundation is 
to obtain and dcfdoy prudently the resources needed for 
the operations of the Foundation, the standard-sating 
Boards, and the advisory councils, all in a transparent and 
accountable manner. 

The Foundation s net assets of $68.3 million as of 
December 31. 2010 increased $8.9 million (or l$%) 
from Dcccmba 3 1 , 2009. primarily due to increases in 
na subscription and publiation revenue of $5.5 million, 
and a $1.7 million return on Reserve Fund investments. 
The increase in na subscription and publication revenue 
was primarily anribuubtc to the full year effect of produa 
offerings related to the FASB AMunssng StamLmls 
eWr/or/rtu^ (FASB Codifkation). which officially 
became the source of authoritative nongovernmental 
US genetdiy accepted xcounting principles (GAAP) 
on July 1 , 2009. The FASB Codification b accessible 
through a specially designed satensf-the-att online 
platform and rarieva) Q'stem and can be viewed cither 
through a free Btok View or as an online annual paid 
subscription throu^ the Pn^ionaJ Vinti. which provides 
significantly more advanced navigation and system 
functions. In 2010. subscriba levcU continued to grow 
for the Pn^iotul ViewoS the FASB Codifkation. In 
addition, the Foundation licenses the content of the 
FASB Codification to commercial publishers atsd otha 
licensees for indurion on their proprietary comprehonive 
online research systems. Revenue in 2010 from these 
license agreements inoeased from 2009 refkaing, 

(1) the foil year effoa ofa new pricing structure for the 
FASB Codification tiansed produa offerings, and (2) an 
increase in the number of sublicensees. The 2010 results 
abo reflea initial sales of the first edition of the hard ospy 
bound format of the FASB Codifiation. 
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Se^'crai new and cMigoing imponani initiaiim coniributcd 
to the 2010 increase in totaJ program and suppon 
expenses of $4 million. In early 2010, the foundation 
and the FASB began its work on maintenance of the 
US GAAP Financial Reponing Taxonomy applicable 
to public issuers registned with the US Securities and 
Exchar^ Commission (SEQ. This project included 
establishing a dedicated technical staff and enhancements 
to the Foundations information technology Infrastructure 
related ro the project. In Januai)' 20 1 1 , the Foundation 
made avaibble. pending final acceptance by the SEC, the 
201 1 US GAAP Taxonomy. 

Also in 2010. the Foundation established a process for 
conductii^ pon-impicmcntaiion rcs'iews of financial 
accounting and reponing standards issued b)‘ rhe FASB 
and the GASB and bcgpn to assemble a team that is 
responsible for this initiative. 

Other areas of stntegic importance also osniributcd 
to the overall increase in apenses in 2010. including; 
FASBs commitment to achieving convctgence of 
nongos-emmenta! GAAP and Iniematiorui Financial 
Reponing Standards (IFRS), including work 
toward completing major projects as outlined in the 
Memorandum of Understanding issued in 2006 and 
updated in 200R (MoU): the establishment of the Blue- 
Ribbon Pind Oft Standard Setting for hivate Companies 
to assist the FAF in its review of bow accountii^ 
sundards an better meet the needs of users of private 
company financial statements; the Foundations Board 
of Trustees enhanced oversi^t of the standard-sening 
process of the FASB and GASB and continued focm on 
constituent outreach: and continued cffiirts to implement 
GASB funding under the Dodd-Frank Aa. 


Financial Results 

The Foundations financial statements arc presented in 
accoidasKc with GAAP and reflect the specific reponing 
requirements of not-for-profit otgani&tiions. live foliowii^ 
is a discussion of the key highli^is of the aciivirics and 
financial position of the Foundation as presented in the 
accompanrii^ audited financial statements. 

Overview 

* Net opetating revenue incicascd to $49. i million in 20 10 
from $38.5 million in 2009. refleau^ a $5.2 million 
increase in accounting suppon fees and a $5.5 million 
increase in na suhscriprions and publkations revenue. 

* Total program and suppon apenses increased $4 
million to $40.9 million. Program apenses represent 
approximately 78% and 77% of total apenses in 2010 
and 2009. repeaively. 

■ The Foundation ended the year with net operating 
revenues acceding expenses by $8.2 million In 2010, 
compared to $1.6 million in 2009. 

* Net assets increased to $68.3 million in 2010 from 
$59.4 million, an $8.9 million increase primarily 
resulting from an operating surplus of $8.2 million and 
invcsoncnc rttum on the Reserve Fund of $1.7 million 
offset b)' a decrease in net assets for the recc^iiion of 
nofl-openring pension related changes of $ 1 .2 million. 
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Statements of Activities 

The foilowing chans dUpby the sources of operating 
revYflues and program and suppon expenses for 20 10 
and 2009: 
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Accounting Support Fees 
The Foundations most significant source of rcsTnuc 
consists of accounting siqipon fees assessed against issuers 
of seairiiies, as such issuers are defined in the Sarbanes- 






Oxley Act Accounting suppon fees under the Sarbancs- 
Oxley Act fitnd the apenses and other cash requirements 
for the FASBs standard-sening aaivitks that are included 
in the Foundation’s operating and capital budget for 
each year > the recoserabtc expenses. Accountii^ suppon 
fies fiir 2010 and 2009 totaled $34.1 million and $28.9 
million, rcspcctivdy. The fees assessed to equity and 
investment company issuers registered with the SEC 
are based on their relative average monthly US equity 
maricCT apinlization. Equity issuers with an average 
market capitalitation of over $25 million, and investment 
company issuers with an avera^ market apiiabution 
or net asset value over $250 milbcm, are assessed a share 
of the accounting suppon fees. The Foundation has 
dcs^nated the INiblic Company Accountit^ Oversight 
Board (the PCAOB) as its agpnt (or invoicing and 
collection of FASB aaouni ing siqipon fxs. The 
Foundation paid approximately $200,000 in both years 
to the PCAOB for this sen ice. 

Contributions 

Contributions consist almost entirely of GASB 
contributions. Sources of these contributions arc 
illustrated bdow (doUars in thousands). 
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State gpvcmmcnu contributed SI million in both 2010 
and 2009, repmenting the bigcM source of GASB 
contributions. Gintriburions from local gm’emments 
decreased in 2010, attributable, in part, to the sluggish 
economy. Contributed services include the value of 
waived compensation for members of the Board of 
Trustees. In addition. 2009 results include $40,000 
in contributed consulting services relating to the 
development of the FASB Codiikation. 

Subscriptions and PuMicatlons 
Subscription and publication revenues of the Foundation 
in 2010 and 2009 arc presented by FASB and GASB 
produa offerings in the charts bdow. The Foundation's 
publicatjons revenues are presented in the statements of 
aaivitics on a combined basis. 
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total $12.4M 10e% 

FASB subscription and publiation revenues totaled 
approximately $16.5 million and $12.5 million in 2010 
ai>d 2009. respectively. IBc overall increase in I'ASB 
subscription and publiation revenues in 2010 ts due 
primarily to the first foil year of availability of FASB 
Codifiaiion offerings, as follows: 


* UccASc fees continue to represent the largest portion 
of total FASB subscription and publiation revenue, 
comprising 74% of total subscription and publiation 
acrivicy in 2010. License foe revenue, which is generated 
based on ,i^;recmen[s with commercial publidvers and 
other licensees, incicased by 42% in 20 1 0, due to the foil 
vear effect of the offerings and associated pricing model 
for the FASB Gsdiikarion impIcmcnKd in )uly 2009 as 
well as an overall mcreasc in the number of sublicensees. 

* Revenue from subscription plans increased ffom $1.6 
million in 2009 to $17 million in 2010. Subscription 
plans include online access to the PnfissiomI VUwo^ 
the FASB Codiliation and TbrfASBSuhtcrifthH. an 
annual service that includes a monthly distribution of 
printed copies of FASB Accounting Standards Updates 
(ASUs), the vehicle by which the FASB Codification 

u amended. The increase in 2010 reflects (he growth 
in subscribers to the Pnfsaonal IWof the FASB 
Codifiation, the lirst foil VTai of service since inception 
on July 1,2009. 

* Sales of the iniiul four-volume bound edition of 
the FASB Codifiation began in January 2010 and 
amounted to $1.1 million for the )'af. 

* Pie-Codificaiion publiations included loose-leaf 
Krriccs, which decreased from $1.8 million in 2009 
to $318,000 in 2010. The FAF has phased out these 
services with a final dbtribution com^deted in 2010. 

In addition, this ategory also included the sales of 
the bound vvilumcs for the FASB s Currrni Tat, EITF 
Abitmtn. and Oripnal PnnouHtmotts, which decreased 
from $754,000 in 2009 to $32,000 in 2010. 

■ Other puUkaiion revenues include the sales of hard 
copv' versions of ASUs, which decreased from $301,000 
in 2009, 0) $75,000 in 2010, and arc not expeaed m 
be a significant component of revenue going forward, as 
they arc available for free on the FASB website. 
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In 2010. GASB subscription and publiaiion revenues 
remained steady ai approximately $2 million. License 
fees increased SI 1 1. 000 (approximatcir 15%) to 
$858,000 in 2010. primarily due to an increase 
in prices. This increase was ol^ by deacases in 
subscription plans and bound editions of $36,000 and 
$86,000. respectively, rdlecting a decrease in demand 
artribundsle to the economic environment. 

Dirert Cmts of Subscri^m and PuMicatms 
Foundation subscription and publiation revenues 
arc rqwrted net of direct costs in the accompanying 
statements of activities. Direct costs of subsaiptions 
and publications wete $4.8 million and S6.3 million in 
2010 and 2009. respective^ 11k decrease in these costs 
is primarily due to reduction in the kvcl of development 
costs related to the FASB Codifkaiion alter it was 
bunched on July 1, 2009. 


Program expenses 

The Foundations program expenses totaled $32.0 million 
in 2010. an increase of $3.5 million, compared to $28.5 
million in 2009. I^ogram expenses include sabrics. 
bcnchts, oaupanev; depreciation, profesrional tees, and 
certain other operating apenscs tor the members and 
research stalls of the FASB and the (i.ASB and their 
advisory councils, as well as apenscs for library services 
and atanal rebtiorts and communications activities 
of the Foundation that suppon the sandard*$cttiRg 
Boards. Other opcraiittg expenses ittcludc domestic 
aisd international travel tor Board members and staff, 
costs for holding advtson' group and other nKctings, 
librarv' subscriptions and other rcfcrciKC materials, and 
miscelbneous apenscs. 

Refleoir^ the importance of our personnel to achieving 
the missions of the FASB and the GASB. sabrics and 
employee benefits comprise approximately 83% of the 
Foundations program apendiiurcs. In cool, sabry 
expense irvcrcascd by $2.4 million in 2010. primarily due 
to the increase in staff related to the US GAAP Finanda) 
Reponing Taxonomy projea (Taxonomy projea). other 
FASB technical positions, and post>implcmcntation 
review. In addition, (Kogram apenscs in 2010 include 
$ 1 .5 million in non*sabried operating costs rebicd to the 
Taxonomy projea. 

Support expenses 

The Fountbiions suppon cqKnses totaled $8.9 miliiofl 
in 2010 ewnpared to approximately $8.4 million in 2009. 
Support cqKnsts indude cosu for accouniii^ and finance, 
human resources, bcilities management, rcchnokigv' and 
information Asicms, legd, devdofunent, aivd general 
adnunisoaiivc operating assistance provided by (he 
Foundation to its standaid-sctting Boards and their advisory 
coirndk Suppon cq)cn$cs also iivdudc amounts rebted to 
the Foundations Board ofTrustces’ oversi^t responstbilitks. 
Other operating expenses indude travxi meetir^ 
subscriptions, office styptics and miscdlatKous apenscs. 
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The overall increase of opproximaieh' $500,000 is prtiiurily 
driven In- the Foundnions Board of Trustees increased ^kus 
on 0\-crsig))t. govertunoe and constituent outreach. 

IVnsioo-felated dsanges not teflecicd in opendif expenacs 
The Foundation rc«>r(kd a non-opeming decrease in net 
assets of SI. 2 million for 2010. primarily as a result of the 
increase in the actuarialiy-clctcrmincd oUigatioo due to 
a deoease in the discount rate. In 2009, the Foundation 
recorded a nonK^scranng increase in net assets of $ I . I 
million reflecting an increase in the s-alue of plan assets 
partially oflm by a decrease in the discount rate and 
other actuarial adjustments. Effcaivc December 31. 

2008. the Foundation implemented several dtanges to 
its pension plans to reduce the Foundations long-term 
deBncd bcnrfiT funding and investment risk, and to better 
position the Foundation to meet its hiturc retirement 
benefit obligations. As more fully discussed in Note 5 to 
the financial statements, the Foundatkm is phasir^ out 
all benefit accruab under the defined bmefit pbns by 
December 31. 2(II3. 

Inv^tment locome 

The Foundation’s Reserve Fund investments, held 
in money nurket and fixed income mutual funds, 
apcrienccd net investment gains of$l.7 million in 2010, 
relating primarily to the fixed income fund, compared 
to a net gain of $3.7 million in 2009. Investment gains 
in 2009 refleacd a significant rebound from a very poor 
market in 2008. while the 2010 returns reflea a more 
consistent and expeaed return for the Reserve Fund 
investments. The Supplement^ Fjcccurive Retirement 
Plan assets, invested ^proximatdy 80% in o)uiiy and 
20% in fixed income mutual funds, experienced net gains 
of $70,000 and $6 1 ,000 in 20 1 0 and 2009, respcaively. 
The Foundation’s shon-term invcsimcnts, invested 
entirely in nmney market mutual funds in 2010 and 

2009, had net gains of $32,000 and $44,000 in 2010 and 
2009, respectively. 


Statements of Financial Position 

Cash, cash equivalents and sbon*ienn investments 
Cash and cash equivalents include demand deposits 
with financial institutions and short>tcrm. h^h liquid 
investments. Sbort-term investments include money 
market mutual funds. Cash and diort'tcrm investments 
totaled approximately $12.4 million andSIO.6 million as 
of December 31. 2010 and 2009. respectively. 

Reserve Fund investments 
The Reserve Fund is intended toe (1) provide the 
Foundation, the FASB and the GASB with sufficient reserves 
to fund cxpfltditurcs nor funded by accountit^ suf^tt 
fics or nibscription and publication revenues; (2) fund the 
operations of the Founduion. the FASB, and the GASB 
durii^ any temporary or pemunent fundii^ transition 
periods; and (3) fund unforeseen contii^imcks. The 
Foundations Trustees have adapted a potio' eseddtshing a 
targeted year-end Reserve Fund hdance equal to one year of 
txK^cd expenses for the entire organization, plus a working 
capiul reserve equal to one quancr of net openting expenses 
for d)c entile organization (coOccovciy. the ta^ Rcsovc 
Fund). If the prtqected vrar-end Reserve Fund balance, 
which is net of sbort-term investments, exceeds the year<nd 
target Resovr Fund, then the excess is made available to 
fiind the FASB nxovciaUe apenses for the budget tear that 
otherwise would be funded by accountir^ support fixs under 
the .SarbonevOxley Act. 

Reserv'c Fund investments arc uorcsiriaed assets of the 
Foundation and totaled $63.2 million and $>4.4 million 
as of December 31. 2010 and 2009. respcaively. I'hc 
Resent Fund's assets utre invested equally in a monc)' 
market munid fund and a short-term, high-acdii quality. 
fixed-ino>me mutual fund. Rcsene Fund investments arc 
maintained in accordance with investment policies and 
guidelines established by the FAF Trustees' Finance and 
Compensation Commince. 
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The overall increase of opproxinuieh' $500,000 is prtnurily 
driven In- the Foundnions Board of Trustees increased focus 
on 0\-crsig))t. governance and constituent outreach. 

IVnsioo-felated dsanges not teflecicd in opendif expenses 
The Foundation rc«>r(kd a non-opeming decrease in net 
assets of SI. 2 million for 2010. primarily as a result of the 
increase in the actuarialiy-clctcrmincd oUigatioo due to 
a deoease in the discount rate. In 2009, the Foundation 
recorded a non><^)cranng increase in net assets of $ I . I 
million reflecting an increase in the value of plan assets 
partially oflm by a decrease in the discount rate and 
other actuarial adjustments. Effcaivc December 31. 

2008. the Foundation implemented several dtanges to 
its pension plans to reduce the Foundations long-term 
deBncd bcnrfiT funding and investment risk, and to better 
position the Foundation to meet its foturc retirement 
benefit obligations. As more folly discussed in Note 5 to 
the financial statements, the Foundation is phasir^ out 
all benefit accruab under the defined bmefit pbns by 
December 31. 2(II3. 

Inv^tment locome 

The Foundation’s Reserve Fund investments, held 
in money nurket and fixed income mutual funds, 
apcrienccd net investment gains of$l.7 million in 2010, 
relating primarily to the fixed income fond, compared 
to a net gain of $3.7 million in 2009. Investment gains 
in 2009 refleacd a significant rebound from a very poctr 
market in 2008. while the 2010 returns reflea a more 
consistent and expeaed return for the Reserve Fund 
investments. The Supplement^ Fjcccurive Retirement 
Plan assets, invested ^proximatdy 80% in o)uity and 
20% in fixed income mutual funds, experienced net gains 
of $70,000 and $6 1 ,000 in 20 1 0 and 2009, respcaively. 
The Foundatiofl’s shon-term invcsiments, invested 
entirely in nmney market mutual funds in 2010 and 

2009, had net gains of $32,000 and $44,000 in 2010 and 
2009, rcspcctistly. 


Statements of Financial Position 

Cksb, cash equivalents and sboti'ierm investments 
Cash and cash equivalents include demand deposits 
with financial institutions and shott'tcrm. h^h liquid 
investments. Short-term investments include money 
market mutual funds. Cash and dion'icrm investments 
totaled approximately $12.4 million andSIO.6 million as 
of December 31. 2010 and 2009. respectively. 

Reserve Fund investments 
The Reserve Fund is intended toe (1) provide the 
Foundation, the FASB and the GASB uith sufficient reserves 
to fund cxpfltditurcs nor funded by accountir^ su|^tT 
fics or nibscription and publication revenues; (2) fund the 
operations of the Founduion. the FASB, and the GASB 
durii^ any temporary or permanent fundir^ ttanshion 
periods; and (3) fund unforeseen contii^imcks. The 
Foundations Trustees have aifopted a potio' eseddshing a 
targeted year-end Reserve Fund hdance equal to one year of 
txK^cd expenses for the endre otganizaiioo. plus a working 
capital reserve equal to one quancr of net openting expenses 
for d)c entile organization (coOccdvciy. the ta^ Reserve 
Fund). If the prtqected vrar-end Reserve Fund balance, 
which is net of short-term investments, exceeds the year-end 
target Reserve Fund, then the excess is made available to 
fond the FASB iccovciaUe apenses for the budget sear that 
otherwise would be funded by accoundr^ support fixs under 
the .SarbonevOxley Act. 

Reserve Fund investments arc uorcsiriaed assets of the 
Foundation and totaled $63.2 million and $>4.4 million 
as of December 31. 2010 and 2009. respcaively. IV 
Reserve Fund's assets uere invested equally in a monc)' 
marker munid fond and a short-term, high-oedit quality, 
fixed-ino>me mutual fond. Rcsene Fund investments arc 
maintained in xcotdancc with investment policies and 
guidelines established by the FAF Trustees' Finance and 
Compensanon Commince. 
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Statements of Activities 

Y$are Ended Decentwr 31 (doBars in tiiovsaMls} 

2010 

2009 

Net operating revenne: 



Accountng support fees (Note 2) 

S 34,085 

$ 28,854 

Conirtxitions: 



FAF (contrdwted services) 

142 

236 

I^B 

1.202 

1,226 

Total corrtnbutions 

1,344 

1,462 

Subscriptiorts and puUicatioits (Note 3) 

18,493 

14,469 

1^ - Direct costs ol subscriptions and puUcations (Note 3) 

4,786 

6,291 

Net sUtscrptions and pubbcations 

13,707 

8,178 

Total net operating revenue 

49,136 

38,494 

Program expenses: 



Salaries and wages; 



FASB 

17,070 

14,884 


3.829 

3,594 

Total sabries and wages 

20,899 

18,478 

Employee benefits (Notes) 

5,505 

5,447 

Occupancy w6 equipment expertses (Note 7| 

1,069 

1.025 

Depreciation and amortuanon 

457 

180 

Professional fees 

1,097 

1.115 

Other operating expenses 

2.942 

2.291 

Total program expenses 

31,969 

28,536 

Sapport expenses; 



Salaries and wages 

2.639 

2,418 

Employee benefits (Note 5) 

1,116 

m 

Occupancy and equipment expenses (Note 7) 

695 

675 

Deprecation and amortiation 

573 

458 

Prolessional fees 

2.585 

2,500 

Other operating expenses 

1,315 

1,130 

Total snpport expenses 

8,923 

1.401 

Total program and support expenses 

40,892 

36,937 

Net operating revenne greater than expenses 

8,244 

1.557 

Shoti-term nvesiment income (Note 4) 

32 

44 

Suppiernental Pension Flan investrneni ncorne 

70 

61 

Reserve Fmxl nvestment income (Note 4} 

1,719 

3,708 

Pensjorvreiated changes not refiected in operating expenses (Note S) 

(1.169) 

1,097 

Increase in net assets 

8,896 

6,467 

Net assets at (wginning of year 

59,394 

52.927 

Net assets at end of year 

S 68,290 

S 59,394 

See accornpenymg nmm to them finarxal smtetncw 
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Statements of Financial Position 


As of DecMiber 31 (doltars in thoosands} 


2010 


2009 

Carrent assais: 





Cash and casft eqiHvaieits 

$ 

4.237 

$ 

2,835 

Slwl-temt nvestments {Note 4) 


8.158 


7,758 

Pledged contrilMtKjns recei^ble 


25 


25 

Subscription, publication and aH other recenraUes 
{nft of akwance for doubtful accounts of S93 and $94} 


3.174 


2,584 

Inventories 


96 


73 

Prepad expenses and al other current assets 


358 


234 

Total ctinatrt assets 


16.048 


13.489 

Noncurrent assets: 





Reserve Fund nvestments (Note 4) 


63,215 


54.409 

Suppiemenial Pension Plan nvestmems (Note 5) 


819 


478 

Fiimiure. equipment and leasehold improvements, net (Note 6) 


2.576 


2,094 

Total noncurrent assets 


66.610 


56,981 

Total assets 

S 

82,658 

$ 

70,470 

CorTenl iafaities: 





Accounts payable and accrued expenses 

$ 

2,313 

$ 

1.172 

Accrued payroll and related benefits 


827 


771 

Unearned pulAcation arMl other deferred revenue 


6.642 


3.363 

Total current liabilities 


9.782 


5.306 

Noncurrent Babflities: 





Accrued pension costs (Note 5) 


2,954 


3.424 

Accrued postretiemenl health care costs (Note $) 


623 


893 

Accrued rent expense (Note 7) 


973 


1,412 

Unearned publication and other deferred revenues ■ long-term 


36 


41 

Total noncurrent Itabifities 


4.588 


5,770 

Total Sabides 


14.368 


11,076 

Net assets • unrestricted 


68.290 


59.304 

Total liabilities and net assets 

$ 

82.658 

$ 

70.470 


See actnrnpanyiag fines to these finarK^ 
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Statements of Cash Flows 

Ifean Ended Decentwr 31 (dolars in dMnsande} 


2010 


2009 

Casli flows from operating activitws: 





Cash received from cofltrdxitors 

S 

1.202 

$ 

1,227 

Cash received from publicatior} safes 


2U57 


13.392 

Cash received from accounting support fees 


34,101 


28,807 

Cash received from interest and dividends on investments 


1,174 


1475 

Cash paid to vendors, employees and benefit plans 


(45,507) 


(42,115) 

Net cash prwided by operating activides 


12,047 


2,616 

Cash flows from investing acdvides: 





Proceeds from safes of Reserve Fund irwestments 


15,913 


18,438 

F^chases of Reserve Fund nvestments 


(25,147) 


(19,453) 

Proceeds from safes of short-temi mvestments 


1.000 


8,250 

Ptirchases of short-term mvesbnenis 


(1.400) 


(8,980) 

Proceeds from sates of St^plemental Pension Plan investments 


1 


102 

Purchases of Supfriemental Pension Plan investri^ 


(284) 


(156) 

^chases of frimitm. equipment and leasehold improvements 


(1.728) 


1793) 

Net cash ised in investing activities 


(10.645) 


12.5921 

Net BKT^ in cash and cash eqwalents 


1.402 


94 

Cash and cash equivalents at beginnmg of period 


2.835 


2.741 

Cash and cadi equivalents at end of period 

S 

4.237 

$ 

2,635 

Recanciiation of increase in not assets to net cash provided by operating activities: 





Increase in net assets for the period 

$ 

S.S96 

$ 

6,467 

Adjustments required to reconcile increase in net assets to 





net cash provided by operating activities; 





Depreciation and amortuation 


1.247 


1,093 

Net reahzed and unredued gams on Reserve Find investments 


15731 


124861 

Net reafized and uveaioed gains on Supplemental Pension Plan investments 


1581 


(51) 

(Credit) provision for fosses on accounts receivahle 


(191 


31 

increase in conmtHilion. subscription and 4 other receivables 


15911 


1164) 

(fricreese) tterease in inventories 


1231 


99 

(Increase) decrease in ah prepaid expenses 


II24I 


54 

Increase (decease) ki accounts payable and empfoyee benefit accruals 


457 


(1,952) 

Increase (decrease) in unearned publication and other defened revenues 


3,274 


(131) 

Decrease ki accrued rent ei^ense 


14391 


(374) 

Total adfustnionU 


3.151 


13.7111 

Net cssh provided by operating activities 

i 

12,047 

$ 

2,686 

Soppiemeotai Infrinnation 





Noncash charges (credits) kiciuded in the Statements (d Acbvttier. 





Pension-r^ted changes not reflected ki operating expenses 

s 

1,169 

S 

11,0971 

See aaompanying notes to these financial statements. 
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Notes to Financial Statements 

1. Nature of Activities and Summary 
of Significant Accounting Policies 

Activities 

The Rnandal Accounting Foundation (the Foundation), 
organized in 1972. is an independent. private>scaor non* 
stock corporation which is responsible for the ostts^t, 
adminisintion. finances and selection of the members of: 

* The Financial Accountii^ Standards Board (FASB). 
which establishes standards of financial accounting 
and reponing for private-seaor enterprises, and the 
Financial Accounting Standards Advisory Council 

* The Governmental Accounting Standards Board 
(GAS6), which establishes standards of financial 
xcounting and reponing for sute and local 
governmental entities, and the Governmental 
Acoruntii^ Standards Advborr Council. 

The Foundation is itscorponted under Ddaware General 
Corporation Law to operate exclusively Ibr duriobte, 
educational, scientific and litetai}' puiposcs within the 
mcanit^ of Section 30Uc}(3) of the Internal Revenue Code, 
as amended. The Foundation presently obtains its fimding 
from accounting suppon fees pursuant to the Sarbanes* 
Oxle)' An of 2002, os amended (the Satbanes-Oxky An) in 
suppon of the FASB. sdsscription and pthikaiion trvcnucs. 
and viJunan' cash contributions in suppon of the CASH. 

Summary of Significant Accounting Policies 

Presentaiion 

The accompanying finandal statements have been 
prepared in accordance with US generally accepted 
aaotiniing ptinciplcs. 


The statements of aenvities are based on the cooixpt that 
standard setting is the sole progrun of die Foundarioa. These 
statements sa forth sepuatel)', where appropriate, revenues, 
costs of sales and certain program apcitscs of the FASB and 
the GASB. givii^ recognition to thdr distina respoftsibilities 
as described in the Foundations Ccnificatc of Incorpoiation 
and B)'>Laws. Progiam oqxnses include salaries, benefits 
and other diica opcntLng expenses for the members and 
research stalls of the re^xetrve Seaisdards Boards and 
Councils, as well as costs for the libriiy services and aiemal 
rdatiofls and {ommunicaiioos activities of the Foundation 
which suppon the Boards. Additional Foundation services 
for accounting and finance, human resources, fadlides 
maA^;e<ncnt. technology and information ^ems. legal, 
development and gcnnal administnitvc operating assistance 
have been tcilcacd as suppon apcnscs in the accompansh^ 
statements of activities. Fund-raisii^ expenses included in 
these statements totaled approximaicK' $39,000 in 2010 and 
$92,000 in 2009. 

The Foundation is required to rrpon information 
reg^rdii^ its financial position and activities according 
to three classes of net assets: unresiriaed. temporarily 
restricted and permanently restricted net assets. None of 
the nn assets of the Foundation arc sul^ca to any donor* 
imposed restriaions, and therefore they have all been 
classified as unrcstriacd. 

Use of Estimates 

The preparation of finandal statements requires 
management to formulate estimates and assumptions that 
may affoci the reponed amounts of assets and liabilities at 
the dates of those staicmcms ar>d revenues and opcnscs 
for the reporting periods. S^ificani estimates made by 
management include acnuria]ly*determincd employee 
benefit liabilities and fiiir value of investments. Actual 
nsults could differ from those estimates. 
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Accounting Support Fees 

Subscription Placid, Loose-Leaf Subscription Services 

The Founcbtion rcojgnizcs accounting support fix 

and Electronic LkenK Agreements 

revenue in the year fix uiich those accounting support 

Revenues from these publkation sounxs are rccc^nhed over 

fixs have been assessed to issuers as prescribed by the 

the liic of the applicdile subscription scnicc or liocnsc period, 

Sarbanes-(.)dey Act. See Note 2 for fiinber inibrnution 

lypkaliy one year. Gxts fix the ptoduaion of updates and fix 

regarding accounting support fixs. 

fiilfShncnt arc chuged n> expenses as incurred. 

Gsntribatiotu 

Cash and Cash Equivalents 

The Foundation has reported all contributions as an 

For finanoai statement purposes, the Foundation 

increase in unresukted net assets. Temporahly resiriaed 

considers all highly liquid debt instrumcncs purchased 

contrdjutions, if any. whose restrictions are met in the year 

with an original nucuriiy of thrre months or less to be 

the coninbudons arc received, are reported as unrestriaed 

cadi equivalents. The carrying value of these investments 

con(rd>utions. Many individuals contribute significant 

approximates fiiir value due to the nature of the investments 

amounts of time to the acnvidcs of the Foundation, the 

and the maniriiy period. Cash and cash cquivalcno do 

Standards Boards and their Advisory Coundts without heit^ 

not include any money market mutual fiind investments 

compensated. These individuals include certain members 

included in shon-terro investments and the Rcsrnv Fund 

of the Foundation s Board of Trustees and part idpincs of 
the fiillowing groups: FASAC and GASAC. the FASB's 

ponfblio at December 31, 2010 and S)09. 

Emerging Issues Task Force and various other FASB and 

Investments 

GASB councils, committees, task fisrccs and wwking 

The Foundttkxt's investments are rcconlcd at l^r value. 

groups on technical projects. Many others pankipate in the 

Investments in shares of mutual funds are valued according 

Standards Boards' processes by sending cotnmenc letters, 

to the quoted net asset values of the funds on the basis of 

appearing at pubik hearings and roundtaldc meetings. 

fiur values ofdic assets and lialuhties thereof Purehases and 

and takii^ pan in fidd visits and field tests. Members of 

sales of securities are recorded on a trade-date basis. Interest 

the Board (^'Trustees are eligible for compensation fi>r 

income is recorded on the accrual basis and dividends 

their services, with ead) having the ability to waive such 

are recorded on the ex-dividend date. Net appreciation 

compensation. Ihe accompanying financial statements 

(depreebtion) indudes gains and losses on imestmens 

rcAcct the value of waived Trustee cwiipcnsition. which 
meeu the recognition aiteiia Ibr contributed services. The 

bought and sold as well as hdd durii^ the year. 

ocher scrvkxs described above have not been deemed to 

Concentration of Credit Ruk 

meet the recognition criterb, and therefore, are not reflected 

Financial insnuments that potcniblly stdijea the Foundation 

in the accompanying financial statements. The value of 

to oonccntntions of credit risk consist prindpaDy of cash 

contributed scnices fix the Foundatbn recognized in the 

and cash equivalents, short-term investments and Resene 

accompanying statements of activities was approximately 

Fund investments. 71k Foundation's short-term investments 

SMZOOO and $256,000 in 2010 and 2009, respectively. 

and Resene Fund investmenQ are held in various money 
marker and fixed income mutual funds with a single high 
credit quality finandal institution. The Foundtiion has not 
experienced, nor docs it anticipate, any credit risk rriated 

losses in such accounts. 
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Subscription, Publication and Ail Other Reccivabks 
Subscription, publiaiion and all other receivables arc 
carried at the amount billed, net of the allowance for 
doubtful receivables. The allowance lot doubtful aaounts 
is estimated based on man^menis review of historical 
experkrtee at>d current economic conditions. 

InTcntorics 

Certain publications and other rebted items held for 
resale arc included in inventories arsd carried at the lower 
of cost or nurket, with cost determined by the lirst'in. 
first'OUt method. 

Emplo^ve Benefit Plans 

The Foundation sponsors a posiretircmcnt health care 
plan and two defined benefit pertuon plans. See Note 5 
for a full description of these pUns. 

Sponsors of sin^c^mplojrr defined bendit pension oi 
other postretirement pbns are required to recognize the 
funded status of those pbns as an asset or liri)ibty in the 
statement of financial position, and to rccognhc changes 
in (he funded status in the statement of financial position 
in the year in which the changes occur. In the case of a 
noi*ior*profii organization (such as the Foundation), 
those chan]jscs arc reflected in unrestriacd net assets. 
Information with respect to the funded positkms of each 
of the Foundations pension and other postretirement 
pbns at Dccember31. 2010 and 2009 an be found in 
the accompanying sutements of finarscial position. 

Furniture, Equipment and Leasehold Improvements 
Furniture, equipment and IcasdKtld improvements 
arc reponed in the financial statements at cost, less 
accumubted deprecution and amonization determined 
under the straighi>line method. Furniture and equipment 
arc deprecuted over their estimated useful lives. 


ran^ng firom 3 to 10 yean. Leasehold impros'cments 
are amonized over periods not extending bevtMid the 
termination dates of the leases for office space. 

Income Taxes 

The Foundation b a tax-exempt organizatbn under 
Section 501(c)(3) of the Interrul Revenue Gxlc. Tax 
positions lor open tax )xars were rev iewed and it was 
determined that no provision for uncertain tax positions 
b requited. The Foundation b currendy open to audit 
under the statute of limitations by the Internal Resenuc 
Service and state taxing authorities for the (01$ endii^ 
December 3 1 , 2007 through 2009. 

Rcclassifiations 

Certain rcclassifiations have been made to prior year 
amounts to conform to the current )'ears presentation. 

Subsequent Events 

The Foundation has evaluated subsequent events through 
March 28. 201 1 . the date through which the financial 
statements arc asaibble to be issued, and determined 
that no subsequent events have occurred that require 
adjustment or dbeiosure in the financbl statements. 

2. Accounting Support Fees 

The Sarbancs-Oxicy Aa provides ibr funding of FASB’s 
recoverable expenses throi^ accountir^ support fees 
assessed against and cirilectcd from issuers of securities, 
as those bsuers are defined in the Sarbancs-OxJey Aa. 

The accounting support fees provide funding for apcnscs 
assocbied with FASBs standard-sating activities as 
identified in the Foundation’s operating and apital 
budga for ach aiendar year. The cakubiion of FASB’s 
recoverable expenses also reflects adjustments for non-cash 
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expciuo and ccttain cash rcquitcjnents not rcfleacd in 
the statements of aatvities. The accounting support im 
reco^zed and related FASB expenses included in the 
statement of aaivitks for the past two ^vars arc as follows 
(dollars in thousands): 


VNrsnMOeetmiMrJI 

2011 

2009 

Accounting Sopfon Fmc 

For US-based eniites 

$ 32.fi7S 

0 27,642 

FornonUS-bsedeniiMS 

1.407 

U12 

Total Accounting Supfiort Fan 

34.085 

26,654 

FAS8 Protran npenses: 

Saianesandmges 

17,070 

14.884 

Empiovee benefits 

4.410 

4,314 

OcciipancY am) etyaptnem expenses 

845 

807 

Deirecatian and vnoraabon 

450 

172 

Professcral fees 

950 

1,058 

Other operating expenses 

2,637 

2,006 

Total FAS6 Program exponsK 

26.382 

23J41 

FAS8 Seppoft expenses: 

Saiaries and wages 

2.136 

1,945 

Empfoyee benefits 

839 

977 

Occupancy and eqiMpment expenses 

552 

S4I 

Depraoubon and amoneaoon 

525 

421 

ftetesionitfees 

1.403 

1284 

Other operating ei^enses 

956 

737 

Total FAS8 S^woft expMSM 

6,471 

5.»S 

Total FA$6 Program and 

Support Expansas 

$ 32,133 

S 20.146 

Oporotiug revenue greatee 
(leu) dian FASB Program 
aiHl Support Expenses 

$ 1,252 

s lail 


The apenses described above include the FASB’s 
allocable share of Foundation program and support 
apenses. Foundation apenses are incurred (or (he 
common benehts of the FASB and GASB. 


The amounts by which total FASB recoverable expenses, as 
dchned, exceed accounting suppon fees arc iunded (tom 
Reservr Fund balances. Any differences between FASB 
rccovciabic apenses and the amount of accounting support 
fees recognized as revenues (or an appIkaUc calendar yai 
(to the acent that the diflercsKcs were not financed from 
Reserve Fund balances) uouid be incorporated into the 
calculaiion of accounting suppon fees in subsequent )icars. 
The amount of accounting suppon (ks ts established 
annual))' based upon the Foundation's budgeted rccoveraUc 
expenses (or the FASB. and any preyed Reserve Fund 
balance (or that budget year deemed asaiMdc to fund those 
expenses. The acoiuniing suppon fees are also subject 
to rcs'iew b)' the United States Securities and Exchange 
Commission each year. 

3. Subscriptions and Publications 

Subscription and puUiation operating revenues and costs 
conusi of the followir^ (dollars in thousands): 


Years ended December 31 


2010 


2009 

Siteription and Mficatiun Revemws: 





FASB f\tAcabons 

i 

18,471 

% 

12,459 

GASBPubkabcm 


2.022 


2,010 


$ 18,463 

$ 14,469 

Direct Costs: 





FASB Atfcaiinns 

0 

2.357 

$ 

4,780 

GASBPubbcabam 


206 


179 

Fotudabon ednrBtraiive support 


2,223 


1,332 


6 

4.7ii« 

$ 

6291 

Net Sebecriptioe and Pubic alien Aevemms: 




FASB Attceuons 

S 

14,114 

$ 

7.679 

GASBPubhcabORS 


1,816 


1.831 

Fctfidation a^wouative support 


(1223) 


I1.J32I 


s ixm 

$ 

6,178 
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4. Investments and Investment Income 

Inmtmcnu 

The foUowir^ table presents investments measured at 
(air x'alue, all of which are measured using Level I inputs, 
which are dchned as quoted marhci prices in active 
marheB for idenikal investments at the measurement date 
(dollars in thousands): 


AtDwaiitarJI 

2011 


2109 

StKKt-ttm: 




Money imrkit muiuli iiM 

% e.iM 

% 

7.759 

RnervaFand: 




FnadincommululM 

S 3I.6S6 

9 

27.179 

Money tnvlisl mutwi fund 

31.559 


27^31 


S 63.215 

i M,4(I9 

Investment Income (dollars in 

thousands): 



Yem ended Oecamber 31 

2019 


2009 

Sbo(t4erR; 




fmeresimddvidends 

S 32 

$ 

44 

Reserve Fend: 




Interest and dwidends 

$ 1.129 

$ 

1.322 

Net reabed and unreakted gens 

590 


1396 

Total Reronrs Fimd 

Inmtmatrt lecome 

$ 1,719 

$ 

3.7M 


Quu^ in the Reserve Fund balance for the past two 
years are as follows (dollars in thousands); 


Years ended Dacenber 31 

2010 

2009 

Fund boieiKe. bigmng of year 

$ 54.409 

S 51.009 

Ttanslers bom operations, net 

9.365 

290 

Transfers lor rcbrement beoeii pin 

(2.279) 

(5971 

bnestmeni income 

1.719 

3.709 

Find baiaoce. end of year 

S $3,215 

% 54, 4« 


Reserve Fund assets are unrcstrkicd and maintained 
within the inv'estnscnt policies and guidelines Ibr the Fund 
csablidicd by the Finance and Compensation Committee 
of the Board ofTrustecs. 

5. Employee Benefits 

Fmployee benelm expense consists principally of 
employer payroll taxes, health are bcnchts for aaivc and 
retired emplot'ces, and pension costs. 

Pension Plans 

The Foundation sponsors a contributory defined 
contribution plan (the Employees’ Tax Shdicrcd Annuity 
Plan), and two defined bcnchc pension plans (the 
Employees' IVnsion Plan and the Supplemental Executive 
Retirement Plan, collectively the Defined Benefit Pbns). 
Emplo)^ do not contribute to the Defined Benefit 
!\msion Plans. 
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Employee benefiu apense in the accompanying 
statements of activities indudo $2,102,000 and 
$1,894,000 for 2010 and 2009, respectively, tdaicd to 
the dehned contribution plan. Employer contributions 
to the plan vest after 1.5 years of service and are based on 
the employees earnings kvd. with itKTcmental increases 
based on the employees age- 

The Dehned Benefit Plans were amcisdcd cflfixtivc 
January 1 , 2008, to dose the plans to all new hires and 
CO (^asc out xauals thereunder for all pankipating 
employees by no bter than December 31. 2015. 

Postretiremerrt Health Coverage Plan 

The Foundation sponsors a poNt retirement health 
coverage pbn (rbstretirement Pbn) for all eligible 
retirees of the Foundation with benefits varying based on 
retirement age and years of sers'ke. The foundation fluids 
rerircc health care benefits through a Grantor Trust. 

The Medicare Prescription Drug. Improvement and 
Modernization Act of 2003 (the Prescription Drug 
Act) established a prescription drug benefit under 
Medicare as wdl as a federal subsidy to sponsors of 
retiree health arc benefn pUns that provide a benefit 
that is at least aciuariafly equivalent to Mediate Part D. 
The Foundation’s accumubted posirtrircmcni benefit 
obligation in 2009 includes the effect of the .Mediarc 
Pan D subsidy of approximately $373,000, rcficaed as 
a decrease in the accumulated postretirement benefit 
obligation in 2009. llie reduaion in the obligation 
has been irated as an anuarial gain and is included in 
pension reUted changes in 2009. 
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The folicwii^ cabk sm fonh the amounc recognized in the staictnenD of financial position, 
the change in benefit obligations, the ckar^ in pbn assets, funded status, and other information 
for the pension pbns and postretirement benefit |:Jan: 


Oefhwd Beoffil nm PostrsikeinMtPlM 




2010 


2009 


2010 


2009 

OuBffa in bwBlit obiiitwu 









Beneft obBgatkw. begiMing of vM) 

$ 

17.972 

$ 

14.490 

t 

6.909 

$ 

6.172 

Semcecosi 


US 


460 


m 


329 

Interest cost 


1.012 


882 


390 


422 

Actuanallgams} losses 


1.241 


3.182 


702 


(423) 

Benefits gekl 


I83SI 


(1.0421 


(414) 


(424) 

Retvee coMntutnns 


- 


- 


124 


133 

Benefit obligation, end «( fe«i 

$ 

20.112 

$ 

17.972 

$ 

1.015 

6 

6.909 

Chaegeinplanissets 









Wt valee of piM assets. begiMing ed fut 

S 

I4.54t 

S 

11.083 

S 

i016 

S 

4.483 

Employer contftemons 


2.942 


1.666 


826 


766 

BebreecooinlMiMns 


- 


- 


124 


133 

Actual rwestntent noonte on pbn assets 


306 


2.750 


840 


1.058 

Benefits paid 


IE38I 


(9401 


(414) 


(424) 

Fair ealM d glaa asieli. and of |Mr 


l7.1St 


t4.5a 


7.392 


6,016 

Ftmded Status at end of year 


(2,9541 


(3.4241 


(623) 


(8931 

Amemits rocognbad ■ the fiuociai stataoMMs 

$ 

(2.9541 

s 

(1424) 

t 

(623) 

( 

(893) 

AnuMots racognsed as pemM related dongas net tefiactad as opanling expensos: 







Net actuarial (gans) losses 

$ 

2.053 

$ 

1,271 

s 

33$ 

S 

(1.061) 

Amonualion ol net actuarial gams 


0.0661 


(1.0081 


1281) 


(4171 

AmortoaiKin of net prior service costs fcteditsl 


166 


176 


(38) 


158) 


$ 

1.153 

s 

439 

s 

16 

$ 

H.536) 

Anonats not yet recognsed as oomponants el net perioAc bewfit costs 









Net ac&anal losses 

S 

ia46i 

s 

9,474 

$ 

3.260 

3 

3.205 

Net pnor servica costs jeredhs) 


(U26I 


(1.2331 


170 


208 


$ 

9.335 

s 

8.181 

i 

X430 

3 

3.413 

AoMonts expactad to ba tacagnized don^ tbe year tndad OoceiBbar 31. 20t 1: 








Amortizaticin oi net actuanil losses 

% 

1.200 

3 

1.067 

$ 

38 

3 

38 

Amonoation ol net poor service costs f credits} 


I1E6I 


(1671 


286 


281 


$ 

1.034 

$ 

900 

s 

324 

3 

319 
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The Foundation has otablisbcd a (irantor Trust pursuant 
to Section 457(0 of the Internal Revenue Gxk, as 
amended, for the benefit of its Supplemental biecutive 
Retirement Plan. During the years ended December 3 1 . 
2010 and 2009. employer contributioRS of $271 .000 and 
$ 1 46,000, rcspccdvely. «trc made to dx Trust. Grantor 
Trust assets of S8 1 9.000 and S478.000 as of December 
31. 2010 and 2009. ttspectivcK; hast been classihed as 
Supplemental Plan investments on the accompanyii^ 
sneements of financial position, and acccmiingly. are not 
included in die change in {dan assets table above due to 
the ruturc of the assets. The investments include mutual 
funds with asset allootions subsianrialiy the same as 
the Postrciircmeni Plan, as desaibed in the Plan Assets 
section below, and are considered all level t lair value 
measurements, as defined. 

Assumptions 

The prindpa! actuattal assumptions used to determine 
periodic benefit costs and benefo obi^tkms for the Defined 
Benefit Plans and Postrctiremcni Plan arc as folkiws: 


DaMBMHHw 


m 

Oucouniraie 

(beruAoblgaMe^ 

5.2S\ 

5.75% 

Ducountraie 
(net peneitc expense) 

S.2» 

5.75% 

Eipected return on plan assets 

6.00% 

7^0% 

Rate of ompemabon mease 

3.50% 

3.0% for 2010 



4.5% 2011-2013 


PttstrebreeM Plea 

2010 

2009 

Discounirete 

(beneil obfqiiions) 

525% 

5.75% 

Oseountraie 

(net penodk expense) 

5.25% 

625% 

Expected ream on plan assets 

7.50% 

7.50% 

HealiTi ear? cost trend me 

8.00% 

i50% 


The current health care cost trend rate assumption reflects 
market conditions, historial health ate inflition. foturc 
expectations of that inflation and the Foundations most 
recent cost apericnce. The assumed health are rate 
declines gradually to an ultimate level of 5.0 % after 20 1 7. 

The expected long'tctm rate of return on plan assets 
assumptions was based upon a miew of hBUxiol returns and 
expectations and capabilicics of fonixc tnarka pcilbrnttnee. 

Plan Assets 

Investment objectives and ptdkics for the assets arc 
established by the Finance and Gampensation Gunmittee 
(the Commince) of the I Wndaiion. The overall long* 
term investment strategy for the F.mployccs' Rrnsion Plan 
and Ponmircmcru Plan b to generate rcturm sufficient 
to meet obl^ions of benefidaries at acceptable levels of 
risk by maintaining a high standard of portfolio quality 
and achkvii^ proper divenifkation. The Gammince has 
retained a professional investment manager for the assets 
of the Foundatwn employee benefit pbrn that maintains 
discretion over investment dedskms. within asset alloation 
ranges recommended by the G>mmittec. 

In 2010. the Gsmmittec revised the asset alloation policy 
for the Employm' Pension Plan. Decisions regarding the 
assa alloation will be based upon the funded status of 
the plan, valuation of the liability, and the returns and 
risb relative to the liability. The target alloations for the 
Employees’ Pension Plan were 20 percent equities and 80 
percent long'tcrm fixed income as of December 3 1 . 20 1 0. 
The asset alloation ranges for the Postrttirement Pbn. 
which remain unchanged from 2009. art 65 to 80 percent 
of the ponfolio’s market value in equity investments 
(which includes a 1 5 to 25 pctceni rai^ for international 
stocks of the equity holdings) and 20 to 35 percent in 
fixed income investments. 
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The assec under the £^^>lo}Tcs' Pension Pbn and 
Postrerircmcnt han were invested in mutual iunds at 
December 51 1 2010 and 2009. the majority of which were 
indacd. The foilowir^ taUe presents the fair value of 
m^or categories of plan assets, all of which are measured 
using Level I inputs, as defined (dolbrs in thousands): 


Euptoyaos' PBiBiw Pba 


FttrlMNofPluAssils 

stDecMibM3l|alLm«l1| 

2010 


2009 

MuiudRjnds: 

USequlyfunhla) 

$ I.S27 

$ 

8,250 

Memabonal equty index Uid lb) 

1.937 


tm 

fixed nctinie funds ic) 

13.638 


2.598 

BalancedMId) 

- 


1.425 

Gash heU by mestmenl maneger 

56 


53 

Total 

S 17.1S8 

i 16,S68 


PesMtirsnant Pbn 

Fair Veht of PIm Assets 

el Decambei 3t |al Level 1} 

2010 


2009 

Mjtuel Finis: 

OS equity linb (a) 

S 4.)M 

$ 

3.363 

tatemebonal equoy ndex Anj (b| 

1,077 


891 

Fixed income funds (c) 

l.<78 


1.172 

B^ancadfiindld) 

733 


530 

Total 

S 7,392 

S 

6,016 


Descriptions of Funds 

(a) These lutMls invest in small, mkl. and latgc^ap 
companies from diversified industries using a blend of 
growth and value strat^cs and index sampling. 

(b) This fund is passivdy managed and seeks to track the 
performance of international composite Indaes. it has 
broad exposure across developed and emerging non- 
US equity markets. Approximately 50% is invested in 
Eurt^vean companies. 


(c) These funds are passively managed uung index 
sampling and consist of shon-term, intermcdiatc-ccrm. 
long-term and extended duration mutual funds. 

(d) Thb fluid invests in S&P 500 Indo stocks, lor^-term 
USTreasuj)' bonds, and money maritet instruments. 

Net Periodic Benefit Expense 

The components of net periodic benefit apense for the 
past two vtars arc as follows (dtdbn in thousands): 


Defned BiMfii Plans 

»f0 

2009 

Semcacost 

1 525 

$ 460 

Imerestcost 

1.012 

882 

Expected lettfn on pbn assets 

(1.118) 

1840) 

Arnomtaiiontd poor period 
actuenal losses 

1.086 

1.008 

Amonitabon ol prior servee costs 

(166) 

(176) 

Net perioific beBefit expeiist 

$ 1,319 

$ 1.334 


PostretirameM Pbn 

2010 

2009 

Service cost 

S 304 S 

329 

Interest cost 

390 

422 

Expected reti#n on pbn assets 

(472) 

(420) 

/tfnortitaiionol prior period 
actuarial losses 

281 

417 

Amoniation ol poor serwee costs 

37 

58 

Net paiMific IWNfit exvtiise 

$ S40 $ 

806 
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Gains and losses that result from changes in aauarial 
assumptions, anti from actual experience which differs 
from that assumed, are amonized cnYr the employees' 
estimated average future working lifetime. Any prior 
service costs due to plan amendments are also amonized 
over the estimated average working lifinime. 

The followir^ benefit payments, which rcHect expected 
future service, are projccrcd to be paid uisdcr the 
Foundation’s benefit pbns. itKluding the amounts of 
Medicare Pan D subsidies for ibe Postrerirement Pbn 
(dolbrs in thousands): 


6. Furniture, Equipment and 
Leasehold Improvements 

AtDecwiber31(dolaf»iiiflw«t»ds| MHO 2fl09 


FurtiduraandaiuHnient 

t 11.396 

$ 9,676 

leastnohJtnvrovemerRs 

3.662 

3.655 


15.058 

I3J31 

A«uTxtued<)(precia(«n 

andamonitabon 

|12,«82t 



$ 1576 

$ 1094 


PostrftnnHt Plan 


7. Lease Commitments 


VaareaM 

Dee«nbar31 

Defiaed 

Seiwil 

Paasaoe 

Grass 

Madkara 

Pane 

Nat 

2011 

S 936 : 

1 265 

% 14 ! 

t 251 

2012 

1,221 

297 

16 

281 

2013 

1.329 

321 

17 

304 

2014 

1.426 

344 

18 

326 

2015 

1.114 

382 

20 

362 

2016 - 2020 

6770 

1517 

112 

1405 


The Foundation occupies ofBcc space under an 
operating lease that expires on September .50, 2011 
Total rental expense for ofBcc space and equipment 
amounted to $1,581,000 and $1,531000 in 2010 and 
2009, respectively. Accrued rent expense attributable 
to cscabting minimum lease payments, initial rent 
abatement and a leasehold improvement aDowance totaled 
$973,000 and $1.4 12,000 at December 31. 2010 and 


The Foundation expects to contribute a{^roximaidy 
$1,014,000. $177,000 and $5704)00 to its Employees' 
Pension Plan. Supplenscnca! Executive Retirement Plan and 
Postrerirement Healthcare Pbn. rcspeaivdy, durii^ 201 1. 


2009, rcspeaivdy, and is rcAcaed in liabilities in the 
accompan^ng statements of hnanciai position. The rent 
expense tbbility is being amortized over (be remaining 
term of the applicable operating lease. 

Future minimum payments under operating leases for 
office space, indudit^ the Foundation's current share of 
real estate taxes and other operating costs, are as follows 


(dolbrs in thousands): 


Yaar ladad OacaniiMr 31 


2011 

3 1079 

2012 

1.584 

Total niamn Imm 

$ 3.663 
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Management’s Report on Financial Responsibility and Internal Controls 


Manageincm of die Fioandal Accuundi^ Foundukn b copocuibic 
for the prepantion of the axDrnponyifig fituncal flatemenu, and 
lbrtlx&inieBandaixunc\‘flfcheiuandjl Hifemutian included 
in (hb annual lepon. The hnanciil saunens haw been prepared 
in aoconbnct with accountic^ principles ijmcnlly accepted in 
die Uoiied Stans of Amerkx Managemem b ako nsponsibic far 
csddbkit^ and nuincainir^ an adei^uatc internal coiktoI aruauit 
and adequate praccduro for financial icpontng. The Foundation 
maintains a system of buenui conttnh dcsq;ncd to ensure the 
integri^. ot^cctivirr and oi«tall cfibciivcnta of tlw accDuming aiK^ 
financial icpottifig process. 

The BoanJ ofTrasices of the Foundation, through its Audit and 
Gmsplunce Comnittice, osTrsces: (I) tbc otgatiiiatkMis finandal 
and accounting policio and reports; (2) die organiMtioot 
intcnial contnd over financial repatring; (5) die system of 
accoumiiq’ and related internal controls and the competence 
of petsotB performing key functions within that ^rm: and 
(4) the scope and results of independem audits, including any 
comments rcccircd from auditors on tbc adequacy of intemJ 
corurob and quality of finandal repotting. The Foundations 
audito5 render an objeetb'e. independent opinion annually on 
the organbaiiuns financial staicmenis, and they have free and 
direct access to dbcuss nuncts wbh tbc Audit and Compluncc 
Gimmiiiec. with and without the presenoe or knowledge of 
management. The auditors ait engagpi by and report dtrealy 
to tbc Audit and Gunpliance Gwnnuttet. 


Tbc Foundation's Aulit and Compbance Osnuniiicc has 
chosen to fiiUow requiremeius bsued for public companies by 
the New York Stock Exchange, the Securities and Exdui^ 
Gxnmbsaon and other securities icgubtors by developing 
and nuinutning a charter pneming its opetanons. Although 
the Foundation b not a public company, the Committee hat 
concluded that the organicuinn should volunorily comply 
with public company iccommendations and regulations where 
appropriate. The Audit and Compliance Cominincc charter 
identifies the key objccthts, functions, operating praaiccs. 
membcfsJiip requirements, and duties and roponsibitiiio of the 
Committee. The ftspoosibilities include rc^laily reviewing the 
charter to identify areas in need of enhancement, expansion and/ 
or clarificatioa The voluntary compliance cffiirt has continued 
with respect to the audit committee and internal control 
provbions of the Saduncs-Oxiry Aa of 2002. and the related 
Securities and Exchange Commission and Public Company 
Accounting Oversight Board guidance. The Foundation has 


uxnpictcd its compliaDce pbn with respect to internal comroU 
over accounting and financial reputing (as addressed fiif public 
cnmpanb by Secrion 404 of the SarbaiKs-Oxky Act). The 
Audit and Compluncc Committee's charter b available ihiou^ 
the office of the Foundation's President. 

Management of the Foundation b reqxKisiMc for esaablbhtiig 
and nuincaining adequate internal control over financial 
repotting. The Foundation’s internal controls are designed to 
pimide reasonable assurance as to the reliability of the entity's 
financial statements ibr cxtcnul purposes. Intrmal conuid over 
financial reponing does have mbrmtt limicatioas and may not 
present or detea mbstaicments. Therefore, even those systems 
determined m he effixtise can provide only rtasonable. and 
not absolute, assunnee wbh respect to financial uatemciu 
prepantion and presentaikm. Abo, due to changing conditioos. 
the cfiixnstness nf inrenul control over financial repotting mar 
vary over time, and certain controb may prose to be inadequate. 

Under the supenision and with the pankipatkm of other 
memben of management, we have evaJuaced the cffixtivcncss of 
the Foundatiufl's inienul control over financial reponing as of 
December 51. 2010. In maku^thb assessment, we base utilized 
the irucnul contnd framework set forth by the Committee 
of Spoiuoring Otganbations of the Trodway Commbsion in 
Internal Control — Int^;raicd Framework. We have concluded 
that, based upon our ev^uation. the Foundation's 
internal control over finartcul rcponii^ was effective as 
of December 31. 2010. 

Tbc Trustee have ako adopted, and regularly monitor; 
persnnrtel policies des^ned to ensure that emploTCQ of the 
Foundation are free ofconllicts of intcreu. Hnaliy. to bcilitare 
open communication, the Trustees, ihrou^ the Audit and 
Complance Commiiiec. have adopted, and regularly monitor, 
an ombuds polky designed to pnwide an independent resource 
for reponing integrity or compliance concatu. 

C^- 


John J. Brennan 
Omrmn 

FAF Board of Trustees 


Teresa S. Polley 
PrrsiJ<Nt& 
ChitfExfoaiptOfficfr 
FAF 
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Independent Auditor’s Report 

To the Board of Trustees of the 
Financial Accounting Foundation 

Wc haw aiulitcd (he aaompanying stacemcncs of 
(uuncial position of (he RnaiKial Accountit^ Foundation 
as of December 3 1 . 20 1 0 and 2009. and the related 
sutements of activities and cash Hows for the years then 
coded. These financial statements arc the responsibility 
of the Foundations management. Out responsibility is to 
apress an opinion on these HnarKul statements based on 
our audits. 

We conducted our audits in aaotdance with auditing 
standards generally accepted in the United Sutes of 
Amcria. llvosc standards require that wc plan and 
perform the audit to obtain reasonable assunna about 
whether the Hoancial statements arc free of maicrial 
misstatement. An audit includes examining, on a test 
basis, evidence supponing the amounts and disclosures in 
the financial statements. An audit abo includes assessing 
the accounting principles used and s^iHant estimates 
made b}' nun^ement. as well as evaluating the overall 
financial statement presentation. Wc believe that our 
audits provide a reasonable basis for our opinion. 

In our o|Hnion. the financtal statements referred to 
above present fairly, in all maicrial respects, the hnandal 
position of the Financial Accounting Foundation as of 
December 51. 2010 and 2009, and (he results of its 
operations and ic cash Hows for the years then ended in 
conformity with accounting prind(dcs generally aoepted 
in the United Sotes of Amcria. 

McGladrey & Pullen, LLP 
New HasYn. Conncaicut 
March 28. 2011 
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Financial Accounting Foundation 


Financial Accounting Standards Board Inquiries 

WllTO.&ib.Ofg 

Governmental Accounting 
Standards Board 

www.g2d).org 

Financial Accounting Foundation 

401 Merritt 7 RO. Box 51 16 
Norwalk. CT 06856-5116 

203.847.0700 

wwwjaouniingrounda(ion.otg 


Snidcnu at Florida Scare Univenity t GiUegr of Busincs in Tallahauce take advantage of an outreach i^^Mmuiity to debate actiMUiring 

tttua affixting academia with FASB member Tom Limmcicr. 


Qinstinc Klimek 

203.956.3459 

cUdimck^-a*f.org 

Subscription Information 

800.748.0659 

fad)pubs(2fub.org (for FASB publiations) 
gasbpub#gaab.(Kg (for GASB publicatiom) 
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Organization 

Ihe Fiiuiicul Aoooiioiuig FoundatioQ (FAF) is « the 
ccDKi of the mission lo (wotect (he independence and 
integrity' of the standard-tetting process. Ihc adjoining 
chan Odr) illustracs the imenaion between FAF and 
ns orgianaaiions. 

Organized in 1972, FAF b a non-stock Ddamrc 
corpotadoR that operates ackisml)’ (or charit^de. 
cducasioRjJ. sdentilk. and litnary purposes within 
the meaning of Section 501(cK5) of the IntenuJ 
Revenue Gtde. Based in Norwalk. Connecticut, the 
FAF b responsible for the overset, administration, 
and fuiaiKcs of its sundard-setting Boards and their 
Advisory Councils (the ‘Boards and Councils*): 

Finnndnl Accounting Standards Board 
Ihe Financial Accounting Standards Board (FA5B). 
which began opcniiofu in 1973. csiabibhcs standards 
of Snancial accounting and reporting (or private 
sector entities, including businesses and not-far-prohi 
orginizaiions. Ihoce standards arc reoognhcd as 
gencrafly accepted and autboritarivc. 

Governmental Accounting Standards Board 
Ihe Cosernmentai Accouniiog Standards Board 
(CASB). organized in 19S4. establishes standards of 
financial accouniiog and reporting for state and local 
governmental entities. GASB pronouncements are 
recognized as gcfKrally accepted and autboritathv. 


Finandal Accourtting Standards Advisory Council 
Ihe Finandd Accounting Sundards Advisory GMUidl 
(FASAQ enhances the standird'scning process by 
consulting with the FASB on technical issues, projea 
priorities, and other nunen Idcely to concern the FASB. 


Govammentnl Accounting Standards Advisory Council 
the Governmental Accounting Standards Advbor}' 
Gtuncil (GASAC) enhances the staodaid-setting process 
by consulting die GASB on technical bsues. pn^ 
prioriiks. and other matters Iddy to concern the GASB. 


Ihe capital markets and state and local govrmmenis arc 
comprised of many parncipnts with both overlapping 
and disparate rcguiiciDcno and pn^sriccary interests. As 
independent entities without a political or commercial 
uakc bi a particular outcome, the FAF s standard- 
setting Boards provide obfcoivhy and int^ty to our 
country's financial reporting ^stem. Independence b 
foodaoicntal to the standard-settii^ Boards' acthitks 
because thdr wotk b inronded to prmidc insYstots and 
other users of financial reports with uninased standards 
free of inlluciKe (iom special inroicsis. 

The FAF consists of a 14'(o-lll-inc(nlKf Board of 
Trustees (the current Board stands at 16 memben). 
Three members of the Board serve as *Co(Ymmcn(al 
Trustees* and have enensive experience as financid 
oflicen or as elected ofikiab of state or local 
govcmmcnul entities. The itmaming Trustee serve as 
*At-targe Trustees.* with bacl^unds in invetmem, 
industry, public accounting, and academia. 

As pan of their fivc-ycat terms, FAF Trustee serve 
on at least one of six Ginunirtee char arc an 
important panof FAFs admtnistiaihY rcsponsduliiie 
Committee include: 

‘ Appointments & EvaluatkMis 

* Audit 

* Development 
' Executive 

* Finance & Compensation 

* Siandatd-SettingPioces Oversight 
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The Standard-Setting Process 


Our process ensures that Board members have the information they need to make 
informed jud^ents. The FASB and GASB have established the following procedures 
for developing accounting standards. These procedures are used for major projects. 
Not all of the steps may be necessary' for projects focused on narro^^'er application 
and implementation issues. Many other steps are followed during the course of the 
project that arc not specifically required by the Boards Rules of Procedure. 

t The FASB/GASB receives requests/recommendations for possible 
projects and reconsideration of existing standards from various sources. 

t Following research and consulution w'iih Board memben, the FASB/GASB 
Gtairman decides whether to add a projea to the technical agenda, subjea 
to oversight by the Foundations Board of Trustees and after appropriate 
consultation with FASB/GASB members and others. 

BfThe Boards deliberate at public meetings the s’arious issues Identified and 

^ analyzed by the staff. 

A The Boards issue an Exposure Draft. (In some projects, a Discussion Document 

I may be issued to obtain input at an early stage that is used to develop an 
Exposure Draft.} 

t lhe Boards hold public roundtable meetings on the Exposure Draft, if necessary. 

The staff analyzes comment letters, public roundubte discussions, and any other 
information. The Boards re-deliberate proposed provisions at public meetings. 

tiThe FASB issues Accounting Standards Updates and the GASB issues Statements 
and Interpretations describing the new’ or amended accounting standards. 

t The Boards conduct post-implementation activities on issued standards, including 
responding to technical inquiries and discussions with advisory groups and 
other constituents. 


B ^ASBisHiesiniiatioRsto B GASB holds public B ^^Biswes pronounce- 

oocnmeni jnd prcltminaiy vk*-} horin^ ind forums venus menu (uatemenu and 

documents rexau tbe FASB s the FASB rounduUcs. interpmattunslmsustbe 

'decuBioD* documenu. FASB Codifiation updates. 
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Board Deliberation fn Light of Input 






Issue Final Standard 
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Post-lmplemenlatiun Activities 


- 








Scott Logan, FAF Manager. Research Systems 

Scon manages development, production, and technical support of electronic 
deliver)' s)"stems for FASB and GASB pronouncements, including the I'ASB 
Aaounting Standards CodiBcation'". the Tinancial Accounting Research 
System, the Governmental Accounting Research S)3tem. and components of 
the FASB and GASB websites. During 2009. Scott and his team focused on 
Accounting Standards CodiBcadon. processing nearly all of the new XML 
content for the CodiBcation in preparation for a successful July 1 launch. 



Ragan Vincent, GASB Supervisor, Administration 

For Ragan Mnccnt, 2009 aamiics included editorial revie>\' of GASB 
documents and publications, as well as planning for regular Board and 
GASAC meetings. In keeping with the FAF emphasis on outreach, Ragan 
also coordinated a public hearing and three liaison meetings. Ragan’s area of 
responsibility also extends to oversight of the GASB administrative staff. 



FAF: Independence and Accountability 

2009 ws an ocnifiJ and suocsdtil )nv fat the FAF and Fmandd RqXKtii^ Comcninec (PCFRQ. We also met 

dsenmcupnoationt under in (MXHg^t, die FASBatsd die woh the senior leadenhip of key consdiuentoepniutioAs, 

GAS8ih»«^arar«dxntheanciiuciDpnicndiiy tndudit^ the American Bankets Astodatmi. the U5. 

aoaunuiysundaidscniiy OTSunpanllrfcd. Oun^ofCamineror, and many otbcis. 


Dus visiii&iy was die nanttal result cf an cmironsnoit 
(hat was both chaUen^ng and perplexing for imtsiMs 
and legulatots. As and ^obil leaden strived to cope 

with -and understand the auscs of- the wool financial 
crisis since the (ireat Dcpicstion. accounting standards and 
oversiglic of the process to ses those standards bcame a 
(bead point in the broader public debate. 

While remuning aatentht to any attempts to 
compromise the independent nature of die Boards' work, 
the FAF Trustee bq;an an imponant stiat^ plannii^ 
process 10 set the future agenda for dte ofguiuatioD. 

Listening to Our Constituents 
Ihc first stage of this process was an unprecedented 
liacnirg tout Diis outreach efiort was accooipyicd 
b>' small groups ofTrustecs and senior FAF Icadenhip 
holding a series of meeting acros the nation to listen 
to and understand our constituents' thou^ts about 
the independen standard^it^ procos and the key 
Bsucs aUcctit^ financial repotting for both private and 
public sector entities. In New York, Dallas, Chicago. San 
Francisco, and Wadiingum. D.C. we met widi conirollcn. 
CFOs, auditors, accouniit^ prafisotv imestors. anatyscs. 
lenders, regulators, exy managers and finance ditectors. 
state audhon and comptroUers. and dtiien and taxpayn 
advocates. We met widt each of the FASB and G ASB's 
nutn advisoty bodies - FASAC, CASAC Imrstors 
Teduiicai Advisoty Comiranec (ITAC), SouB Businas 
Advisory Committee (SBAQ. and Private Company 


CoRSiituenis were cocuBtem and unwavering in support 
of die strength andtobusoicsoftheproccssalbllcMcd 
by the FASB and GASB in settit^ standank Wc heard 
strong support for the independence of die pcDccss and 
concein about political intervention. Wc also dearly heaid 
a complementaty message: die Bonds' independence mua 
be earned. At die same time, concerns woe nised about 
uncertainty with reqicci to whctc die Uk is headed with 
co n vergcncr. about complexity in standitds from the 
penpeemt of smaller private compinks and also fiora 
aiuBergovTnunemal cndrics and about bow to balance 
the needs ofinveston and other uscis of financial reporting 
widi du coosttainis on pteparm of dxMc fiftancid repons. 
both from private and public sector petspectms. 

As wc move inco 2010, cheTnsices arc working to finaliie 
their sttai^ planning elibns. Our broad^xtsed outreach 
acDviria last year ptorided an even deeper undctsiamfing 
of die Goncems of our conaiiuaiis as well as the necessary 
insigiKs well need to stntcgically rcaligri ounehes to serve 
them more diectivdy in the fiinuc. 

Preserving Independent Standard Setting 
Die issue of accounting standard'setiing independence 
came to a head in the third quarter. I n luc Oaober. as 
the House Financial Service Committee was preparing 
to finalize hs financial regulatory reform bill, an 
amendment was offered caBii^ for a financial services 
oversight body with power tochai^ acownting 
standards. Die measure, which was first proposed in 
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“Our broad-based outreach activities last year provided an even 
deeper understanding of the concerns of our constituents 
and provided the necessary insights we’ll need to strategically 
realign ourselves to serve them more effectively in the future.” 


i (I. to r.) Terri Polley. FAF President: Jack Brennan, FAF Chairman 


the ipnag. wxHikl luve (Ik Financu] Sobility 
Overset Council ibe uithoray (o modify, suspend, 
or etimifurc accounting principles and standards in (be 
event (bar any member of that Coundl believed chat an 
acnwfiring principle or siandaid (hreatened dv stability 
of the U.S. bnanetd ^stem. ttliik primarily ibciucd on 
issiies retating to Inieral financial rcgulatoty agencies, 

(be proposed imendmcnt would have afibrded the 
of^wrtuiiiry tor any accounting standard to be subject 
to suspension by a political body, wnhoui ibe bcnefii of 
an open due process and without ibe otber checks and 
balance that define the staodard'setting processes of the 
FASB and GASB, as overseen by the Board ofTnutccs. 

Ibe reaction fiom sakcboldcD was swdt and ioiptaavc. 
Constituent oiganintions, public and private con^nics. 
accounting films, tcgiilaion, imestot groups, academics, 
and othen sent Icncnnxbc House Financial Service 
Coniminec eking concerns d)oui polkicizing ibe |»xes 
of sctrii^ accouniii^ itandiids and the resuking hanny 
knpliations for tbr UJi. rapid markets- weakcnii^ of 
accounting standards, bek of tnnspaiency in financiai 
rcporrii^ ctoson of iintstor confidence, and hi§^ costs 
of capital Adifiiionallr. tbe Tnistee et^i^ doecily wkb 
Congress wkb a stmng RKssige cmphiBring the b^ly 
dbxtnt osers^t and actouniabibi)- of the standard- 
setting process by vinue of (he Boaid ofTnxace, the 
Securitio and Eadangc Commisuon (SEQ. and ibe 
openness of tbc process iodf 

As a roult of tfais efibn, on Decnnber 1 1. 2009. (be House 
pasud Hit A 173. (be *^all Smet Retbnn and Consumet 
IVoicction Aa of 2009* which included a suhstantially 
amended and revised woskm of ibe amcnibneiK that 
actual^', and imponandy. would lekifiirte the sidcpcndcM 


accounting standaid'Scning process. Specificall)i; the 
ptovision provide autboriiy in the newly ocaied Financial 
Senioa Oveni^ Council to review and sidmiit comments 
to any standatd-settif^ body widi R^aea to an earing or 
proposed accounting standaid. The provision leaves intaa 
the independowe of the 8tandaid>seidng procc»-wiib 
appropriate ovetsi^ by the Boaed ofTrustco. NIoeoowt. 
the provision teinlorocs the openness and (horoughnes of 
the due procest Itself The new Coundl has the abibiy to 
provide is input, as do Jl stakeholdets ki the process, and 
the standard-setting Boaids consider (hat inpw in reaching 
dectsioRsansiaiidaRls mtendcdtomeathenocdsofuscoof 
financial (cpons. 

Appointments 

One important and ongoing role of the Trustees is to mab 
appointments to the Boaid ofTnistco as wdl as B> the 
sondard^nii^ Boards. To that end. tbcTtusMcs made 
scveial key ippoimmena The Foundatirai appotmed duee 
new members to (he Board ofTiustces. including; E)DUj^ 
A. Donahue, managir^ pannet of Brown Btoihen 
Harrinuo: Edward E. Nusboum. the duef esoccutne officer 
and CKCuiivc pamwr of Giant Ibontton International; 
and Luis M-Vnctia. the GeofgeE. Bates Professor at ibc 
Harvaid Business Schod. TboK newr mcinbcn tcpUced 
W. Sicvt Aftirocht. James H. Qi^ky. and Paul C Wirth. 
each of whom served wkh distincDon durii^ his time on 
the Board ofTrustets. W extend our dianb to diem for 
their dedicated service to the FAF. 

Ibe Trustees also made sevvral key appotnimcncs with 
tespea to the GASB. David E. Sundsnom, auditor- 
controller for Orange Counry, California, began hb 
term as a GASB member on July l,2009.replacti^ 
Richard C Tracy, who compierod two lernu of service. 
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“Throughout 2009, our employees put forth tremendous 
efforts to address the challenges confronting the 
Foundation, FASB, and GASB. Our success in meeting the 
challenges posed by the economic, financial, and political 
environment was the result of their energy, dedication, 
and passion for the mission of this organization.” 

Jack Brennan, FAF Chairman ► 


We thank Richard lor his <listin|uuiicd soviet on 
the GA$B. Maicia L Taykw. assistaix nuiu|!cr of 
Ml Lebanon. Rmnss'lvafiia. was rtappoiiucd lo a 
second term on the GASB. eficaivc July 1. 2010. 

Most reccoil]^ Miduel H. Graoof, Enui k Young 
Distii^idied Centennial Professor of the .VkCoenbs 
Sdsool of Business. Univttuty ofTeus. was appointed 
totbcGASBcflcctivcJul>'l,20l0. Dr.Granofwi]| 
replace William W. HoldcL who wdl complete 10 rears 
Dfscrrioc on June 30. 2010. 

Focusing on Key Arsas in 2010 
In 2010. the Trusco will locus on several areas of 
strategic imponaoce. iocludti^ enhanced overset of 
the sundard-senii^ proccsse of the FASB and GASB, 
^obal convergence of accounting standards, peogress on 
resolving the issue of GASB funding, and the issue of 
standard settii^ for privaie companies. 

With tespea to enhanced mvrs^i. the Trostces 
recently voted to make the Standatd-Seuiog Process 
Overset Committee a standing comminec of die 
Board ofTrusices. niher than an advisory committee. 
One of the key areas of focus for that committee will 
be the establishment of a formal process for the post- 
impicinentation review of standards. 

Giohii convagnKX of accountir^ standards continues 
to be a key ana of focus lor the FAF and FASB. We have 
been working with die Inicnurional Accounting Sundards 
Board (lASB) unce 2002 to develop a common pUdotm 
for imemanonal siandaid sodt^ through convctgencc 
of I mcnurional rmaDdal Rqxictit^ Standards (1 FRS) 
and U.S. Gcnetally Aoxpted Acoouotii^ Principles 
(U5. GAAP), definite common ohjeemes in the 


Nofwalk Agrecmcm issued in 2003 and a subsequem 
.Stemotandum of UndentamfingfMoU) in 2006 thn 
was updated in 2008. At a foint session held m Norwalk 
in October 2009. the FASB and IAS6 reaffirmed their 
cummiunent to improving IFRS and U5. GAAP and 
achieving their CDinvrgcnce. The FAF Trustees and our 
QxinMpara k the Inwnatioiui Accounting Sondaids 
CommiRcr (lASQ Ftnindation agreed to inieraa formally 
and moiutor pngitss on cotivTigence gook Several 
mecrii^ ofbodi groups ofTtustees were held in 2009 and 
more meeting ate planned for 2010. 

As rqMttcd last yeac. an oi^t^ challenge for the 
Trustees ts the funding of the GASB. Ihe importance of 
the role of die GASB has been h^^cd in the tSBiculi 
financial environmeru Ixing state and local governments, 
widi stones citculating in the media nearly cvciy day 
about uncertainty with rcqxct to the mcasuiemcnr and 
magnitude of pension and other post-rcdicment benefit 
bahilisies. among many other issues. Wc arc hopeful that 
a funding sohuion is within teach and will continue to 
fimis on this issue until its lesolution. 

Aho in connection with our constituent outreach cflbrB. 
w«e hard the concerns of private companies and auditon 
and mers of prrvaie company finincial ttatements. with 
rcqjea to whether U.S. GAAP s it easts today is meeting 
their needs. In response, wt announced in December die 
creation of a blue^dibon panel, sponsored jointly with 
the American Insotutc of Cenified Ihiblic Accoununo 
(AlCPA) and the National Associaoon of State Beards of 
Accountancy, and chaired by FAF Trustee Rich Andenon. 
to take a ftcdi look at private company issues in 2010. 

The panel wiD include a cross-section of private company 
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fiiuncul rcp o n in g cominicncics. induding lenders, 
invcsion. and onnets. as wtU as prqnnrs and audiioss. 

The FAF Tiusttes k)cd( fonvard to itodving a icpon fhini 
the panel. wii}i m lecoeRRicndations. by carl)' nest jw 

A disaission of 2009 would not be compieic widwui 
mention of the FASB Aocoumir^ Sunianls 
Codifkation" (FASB Codifkation). Ptior to the 
desdcfinent of die FASB C!!odifiaDm. non^gpitnnnental 
U.S. GAAP had evolved into a sprawling ooUenion of 
thousands of sundards crated by a number of didrieiu 
amhotMics during die past SO years. Ihe debut in |uJy 
of codified Ui. GAAP was both an inditnry milestone 
and a cnomou of pride lor the FAF and (be FASB. 

Fu%' fiinctianal online access to the FASB CodificaiioA 
ushered in a new en of modem accounting research to 
aoxHinring and financial repotiitig profisskmak, as udi 
as to analysQ and investors. Use FASB Gidification was 
further enhanced b)‘ the inclusion of XBRL (cXicnsiblc 
Business Rcponii^ Lai^ju^) funcnonality - malcit^ it 
cascr (or usen of die Codificaoon to access inlwmaiion 
about the U.S. GAAP financial reporting taxonomy 
dements that link to the Gxiilkacion. On a tdated note, 
early in 2010. the FAF announced its new rcsponsibilny 
(be the ongoing maintenance of the U.S. GAAP fiiuncial 
repotting taumom}'. V'c will be asscmbhng a small team 
dcdicaicd to mainicnance acmities. induding updates 
lor changes in Ui. GAAP, reviews of best practices, and 
todifiolc^al enhanaments. 

Throughout 2009, our cn^4oyecs put forth tremendous 
dfbrts to addnss the challenges confionting the 
Foundation. FASB, and GASB. Our success in moetii^ 
the duBci^ posed by the caxiomic. financial. 


and political enrinnuDent was die result of thdr 
energy, dethcation. and pussioa Ibr the mission of this 
otganiution. This dedication proudly extended into our 
local community as well, as our employees rallied to be of 
service by spending a sales of Friday afternoons hdping 
to prqwc and serve mcab to dicots of the Manna House 
of Hospitality Soup Khchcn in Norwalk. Our dedicated 
stalT memben made a dilfrtcncc during vdiat was dearly 
one of the mote transformative yean in the history of the 
Rnuiciil Accounting Foundation. We dunk them (or 
cbeit outstanding cflbrts throu^wuc the year. 

2009 was an rrentfiil. challcr^ng, and successful yor for 
the FAF. FASB, and GASB, with nunr accomplisluncnts 
and condniul imptoveisienB in bow we do our work on 
bchalTof our consntumts. Wc tecogniae, too, dm the 
caxioink. nutkn. and regulatory challenges resulting 
fi^ die financial crisis of 2007 • 2009 will continue 
and wt must ad^ to ensure wc accomplish our missaotu 
(or our constituents within the coruen of dm char^ 
cDvitontneni. We will atfape and we wiB do so with our 
long-standing conuninncni to indepcodetH processes and 
accDuncabtlity to our stakeholders. We look forward to 
leporui^ continued progress next year and thank you for 
your continued support of die FAF. FASB. and GASB. 



John J. Brciuua Teresa S. Policy 

Chdsnun Pmuieat 

FAF Board ofTrusiees FAF 
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Cfiandini Smith. FASB Senior investor Liaison 

In 2009. Qiandy help«d drive FASB s enhanced outreach initiative, engaging 
investors and other users of Rnancial information on an unprecedented basts 
in the standard-setting process. Chandy's liaison acmities helped the Board 
evaluate ho^s standards might be changed to better meet user requirements. 


Robert Kalina, FAF Vice President Human Resources 


Attractii^ and ittaining the best laknt for the FAF, FASB, and GASH wis a top priorin 
in 2009. Under Bob's leadership, the most distinguished prohssionals in accounting, 
gosvmmcnt, academia, and other industries urn: hired for kes' positions in each of the 
three organizations. He and his team also or^mized a number of events to enhance morale 
and community spirit among staff members. Fmplovres .supported a number of food and 
(undraisii^ drhts for local chapters of charities like the United Way and the American 
Cancer Societ)', and also volunteered their time on scvtral Fridav' afternoons to servo lunch 
to clients at the Manna House of Hospitality Soup Kitchen in Nonvalk. Connecticut. 
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Financial Accounting Standards Board 


IhrougiKMit much of 2009. dx iinpKt oftbeg^n! 
financui crais cnniinucd to dominate the capital 
nurkcu. business, and politics boih in tbc Ui. and 
around the wodd. As the volume of the debate over 
causes and reincdies intensifKid. the FASB swtiily 
addressed tigntficant financial reporting issues afiixtii^ 
capital market ponkipancs while continuii^ to broaden 
and enhance our outreach to invescon and other usc5 
of financial inibnDatioa and to other stakeholders in tbc 
financial reporting ^siem. 

Such outreach and constituent input have dwajrs 
been a nul pan of our siandard-senii^ aohrities and 
arc panicubriy critical during a firundal aists. 1hus. 
durii^ 2009. we ptoacthely engaged oonstiiucncs 
via puUk roundiaUe meetings, through the work of 
our Financial Crias Advisory Group with the lASB 
and discussion ai mectii^ of the FASAC and other 
advisory groups, by participating in numerous financial 
and business fiatums, and through many fixe-to-boe 
discussions with constiruents to develop a greater 
appttciaiion Ibr thdr perspeahts and coocems on 
improving financial rcponii^ Further inside this 
annual report, yWIt see a map depicting this broad 
outreach I'vr mentioned. 

Anival of Corfification 

In the summer, following an IS>moatb "vrrificaiion' 
period of trial use by the puUk, we olficialh' bundled 
t\KFASBAaomtii^5bmLirdiCoJifiaam''»s^ 
source of auihorhamv nongavemmcnal U.$. GAAP. 
Ihis was a milcsionc event fix the FASB and the U.S. 
financial reponii^^'sicm. It provided tnuch>nc<dcd 


organization to the U.S. GAAP litcncute. pving 
consritueno an easdy accessible online research sisicm. 

Years in the nuking, the bunch of the GtdHkation 
can be traced to early constituent feedback indicating 
that U.S. GAAP was often uiunanageablc. We pi the 
mes£^ Something needed to be done to make 
it more accestibb and raer-friendly and we and the 
FAF inststed in a major elfira to completely 
ronucnirc and reorganize the exisrii^ body of 
U.$. GAAP pronouncemenrs. 

I would like to rake this oppominiiy to thank 
the hundreds of people inside and outside our 
orpniution who contributed their lime and talents 
to the development of the Codification. Whether 
it was serving as a ‘mapper’’ of the exisiii^ GAAP 
ptonouncements into the new format and siruaurc. 
authoring Codification topics, providing technical 
and editorial review, or developing the state^f- 
ihe*art technology platform, all of these efforts 
were crucial to bringing this milestone ptojea to 
successful com|detion. 

We espea the new system to sigtiificandy reduce 
the amount of time and efibn required to research 
accounting issues, mit^te the risk ofooncompUanct 
with standards through improved usability of the 
literature, provide accurate inibrnution with 
realtime updates as new standards are released, 
and assist the FASB with the research efforts 
and literature amcDdmcnts required during tbc 
siandard'sctting process. 
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“Years in the making, the launch of the Codification can 
be traced to early constituent feedback indicating that U.S. 
GAAP was often unmanageable. We got the message!” 


i Robert H. Herz, Chairman of the FASB 


With (be bundi of the Codibation. the FASB is no 
lofl^ adding numbeted SntemenK. Intcrprmrioiu. 
and FASB Staff Positmu to GAAP, but nthci issuing 
Accounting Statement Updates (ASUs) that amend the 
rdevant sections of the GadiHatiofl. 

ShonI)' abet its nnoduenon, wc took the imponant 
step oFlinkit^ the Codificatioa to XBRL. dierebs' bener 
enabling usees to prepare XBRL financial staicmems 
using die U,S. Finincid Rcponii^ Taxonomy. 

International Convergence 
of Accounting Standards 
Codifying U.5. GAAP was also imporuni to the 
FASB s pursuit of com'c^ence - die goal of moving 
toward a common set of h^*()uality. ^obolly 
accepted accounting standards. Responding to calls 
from (he G20 leaders and others to ‘redouble* our 
conve^nce efforts. sioM October 2009 we are 
now meeting foindy with the lASB several days 
each month. Ihc foim communique wc bsued in 
Nmcmba 2009 details the shared principles and 
processes wc intend to lollaw and our ambitious 
timeiiiKs as wt work toward completion of the major 
projects included in our MoU with die lASB. 

While die MoU includes a number of major projects, 
let me use (WO of them. Financial Statement 
Presentation and Revenue Recognition, to hi^light 
(he kinds of vety enciuite constituent outreach, input, 
and involvement wc engage in on major pn^cs. 


The Financial Statement Presentation pn^ was 
undcnalcen to improve the overall usefulness of 
information in foundal suicments. enabling invotots, 
Icndcn, and other interested parties to bctKt make 
infonned decisions on the performance and financul 
condition of companies. An aim of the joint projea 
b to ptovide financial infomution in a manner dut 
b mote inniitnc to imcsiors and a&ons them to 
relate the cdects of transactions between the various 
financul statements. Also, havii^ more dbaggyi^tcd 
information will improiv an imestot's ability to forecast 
future cash Bows and, ultimately, to make betto capital 
allocation dcciskxtt. 

During 2009, wc carefully evaluated the comments 
wc received on our 2008 Prdiminars' V^iews document 
and the field tests wc conducted with aumerous 
companies in a variety of industries from atound the 
world in which (bey ‘recast* their financial statements 
usii^ die pn^xMcd new- formats. Additionally, under 
(he auspices of our rtnandal Accouriring Standards 
Research Initiative, wv conduacd field tests w-ith 
users on differential methods of presenting parricular 
sets of financial information. And we continued to 
discuss varioiB aspects of ebe projects whh the Joint 
International Group and (be Financial Institutions 
Advisory Group, both of which arc qxdfically advising 
us on thb projea, and with our other adrbory groups. 
Wc also obtained relevant academic tcseatch and the 
results of user surveys relating to thb projea. All thb 
input b bring carcfiilly considered as we wx)dc towards 
ihc issuance of an Exposure Draft in 2010. 
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“From the outset of our organization over 35 years ago, 
the FASB’s mission has been to establish and improve 
accounting and Rnancial reporting standards for the benefit 
of investors and other users of financial information. We do 
this through an open, thorough, and independent process 
that provides for veiy extensive constituent input.” 

(I. to r.) Russ Golden, FASB Technical Director: Kevin Stoklosa, FASB Assistant Director > 


Ihc Rcvcrik RccognitioD profcci seeks to improve 
tbc existing guidance in both U.S. GAAP and IFRS 
with a irvenue reo^ition model that will betiet 
represent economic reality and can be applied across 
various industries and transactions. It will also remove 
inconststcncics and weaknesses in oisting revenue 
recognition uandatds and pnaiccs. 

During 2009. the Boards carelully considered the 
extensne input we recened on our December 2008 
discussion document. Wc discussed the model with a 
broad amy of constituents. We also began bolding a 
series of ‘workshops* on the new revenue recognition 
approach with representatives of dozens of companks 
around tbc worid covering numerous industries. Again, 
all this input will be invaluable as we work toward an 
Exposure Draft in 2010. 

U.S. Achievements end Challenges 
As we continued to address issues that emanated from 
the hnancial crisis, the FASB provided additional 
gnidance in the U.S. on fair value measurements in 
inactive markets and on impairment of debt securities. 
Staieroencs 166 and 167 addressed aitkd reporting 
bsues rcUiii^ to secur itoations and the use of off- 
balancc'sbeet entities. We believe these standards will 
help curb the abuses that occurred in recent yean 
and wifl help foster the development of sounder 
securitirarion markets and praaiccs. While StaicmenD 
166 and 167 did not gencntly become dfarrivc until 
2010. their effects were taken into account by the 
banking relators in thdr 2009 ‘utess tests* of the 
nation's largest hanking instiiurions. 


From the outset of our otginizaiion over 55 years 
the FAfiB’s mission has been to csi^ish and impniw 
accounting and financial tcporiing standinh for the benefk 
of imtstots and other uscis of financial information. Wc 
do this ihrou^ an open, thoioi^, and independent 
process that provida Ibr vciy extensive consricueni mpuL 
Howcw. during the financial crisis, the mission was 
challenged by ccruin panics who souj^t to aker the 
cxiscit^ Ui. accounting standaid'setting process. For 
example, in November 2009. a pcncncial amendment to 
the fiiunciaJ setvioa lefbtm Icgislatkm in the U,$. House 
of Representatives would have enabled a systemic risk 
council dominated by banking r^aiors to swsride both 
the FASB and tbc SEC by cbangii^ accoitnimg standards 
in the name of preserving financia] stibdiiy. Forrunauly, 
dmely efforts by the FAF Trustees, together with siroi^ 
opposition Iran numerous groups and indniduals across 
the business, invtsrmcnt, gownmcntal. and academic 
communitio. were successful in dcBectii^ this effrot. Ihai 
widesptead suppon for our mission was vny gprilyiif and 
we thank all those who rallied to the cause 

IVivate companies teptesent a vital segment of the U.S. 
economy. Our financial reponing system has been a 
‘s'crricaBy intcgeaied* one with GAAP accouniii^and 
reporting by public and private companies generally 
being based on the same concepts, principles, and 
standards. In recent years wc have received focused 
input from our Small Business Advisory Committee 
and (mm our Prnare Company Financial Reportii^ 
Comminec on specific areas where dilicrenccs for 
privaK companies mi^t be appropriate based on user 
needs and/or cost/benefit considerartons. 
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And wliik there ite tome diflcreoce and exemptions 
from eeroin GAAP requiKments for private 
companies, and additional SEC lequiremcncs and 
disdosuics for public companies, we do not have the 
type of parallel n*siem of ‘Big GAAP/Utde GAAP* 
that IS present in cenun odxr countries. I bdieve this 
iniegnrcd approach to financial rcpoiring has generally 
served our couAtiy well. Honrver. a ntunber of forces 
an; now in [day that duUengc our tradition^ thinking 
and approach to private company reponiog. Ihese 
indude the potential move to IFRS for U.S. public 
companies and the available use of IFRS for small and 
medium-sized entities by U.5. private componie. recent 
dcvdopfflcno in other countries that have adopted or 
will adopt IFRS for their public companies but nor 
for tbeii private companies, and continuing concerns 
opressed by some constituents oivr the relevance and 
cist/benefit to private companies of certain GAAP 
requirements. Ibcse cmporuni issues will be examined 
in 2010 by the special committee being formed by the 
FAF together with the American Inuinue of Certified 
Piibtic Accountants and the Nuiona) Association of 
State Bauds of Accountants. 

Ihe FASB also establishes accounting and teponii^ 
standards for U.S. not-for-ptofit entities, in bic 2009 
wc begin soliciting names of candidates to serve on our 
new Not-for-profit Advisory Committee. Tbb group 
will provide us with input on reporting issues in that 
seaor. induding issues that may arise if and when U.S. 
puUk companies move to 1 FRS as I FRS docs dm cova 
not-for-profU entities. 


Looking to the future, the FASB and the svfaolc 
U.S. reporting s}?Hcffl face a number of challenges, 
opportunities, and uncertainties. Thcthrr h relates 
to our convc^nce efforts, poteotul incorporation 
of I FRS into the Ui. teponing system, or fqmting 
by private cooipinics and not-for-profit entities, 
constituent input and pankipotion in our standard- 
senlflg aaniiia arc absolutely critical, as b 
out ability to nuiniatn a ihorou^, open, and 
independent (hie process. 

In closing, and on behalf of my feflow Board members. 

1 would like to thank the dedkated and hard-working 
staff of the FASB and FAF. our Trustees, the members 
of our Advisory Coundls and groups, and the many 
other constituents vrho take the time and efibrt to 
respond to our proposals and requests for input and 
who punicipotc in publk roundtables, field tests, and 
vbiu. Your input and ymsr suppon of our mission have 
hem veiy imporunt to our successfully addiessing the 
challei^ in 2009 and will continue to be critkai as «v 
look forwanf to 2010 and beyond. 

RobenH. Hcti 

Oitirmn 

FASB 
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Kenneth Schermann, GASB Senior Technical Advisor 


Ken joined the GASB in I9S4 as one of its original stalT members. Celebrating 
his 25'* anniversar)’ in 2009. he vs-as the manager on three projects that resulted 
in the publiution of GASB Statements 54. 55. and 56 during the year. Ken also 
sened as an advisor on other projects at various stages on the GASB s agenda. 
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Upaasna Laungani, FASB Project Manager 

During 2009. Upaasna a contributor to the Financial Instruments Project, 
uhich involved significant proposed accounting changes affecting a broad array of 
constituents. As the head of outreach for the project, Upaasna collected important 
input and listened to an ntensive amount of constituent views during the first 
phase of the project, sharing her findings with the Board prior to the development 
and release of an all-important Financial Instruments cixposure document. Her 
outstanding work led to her 2010 promotion to FASB Projea .Manager. 
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Governmental Accounting Standards Board 


Vitbout tfueaion. 2009 was a dullcn^ng yar id 
di quanc5. and the gmemmcntal cRviiMiacnt was 
DO exception. While no one opecis the aisiing 
Bnancia] dilficuliics to ri^i thenucises imcncilutely. 
positive ccottomic signals did bcf^n to appear in 2009. 
Unferriuuidy, however, not many of the imptoi-ing 
economic indicators \ukc manued yet to the benefit of 
state and local govenunents. 

One bright spot for some was the American Recov'cty 
and Rdnvesuneni An of 2009. which inettided about 
$140 billion to help sute and local gos-ernments 
maintain current programs as traditional revenues fell 
olT significantly. However, many governments continue 
to fkc dire fiscal problems that do not appear likely to 
turn around any lime soon. In difficult rimes like thex, 
biglH)uality financial reporting is critical - to provide 
users of financial staremcn5 with undenundaMc 
and tran^areiu information that enhances puMk 
accountabilif)' regarding a govemmem s handling of 
financijl challei^ 

Regardless of the panicubr economic backdrop of 
any given time period, (be woik the Gov<annienial 
Accounting Sandaids Board ci^ages in is done 
in an efion to promote greata transparency and 
aocouiuabdity for state and local govcrtuncDts lo 
support well-tnibrmcd decision-making by users of 
financial statements. From my perqxcthe, the GA5B 
made significant process toward those ends over the 
course of the year. 

Ihe GASBs accomplishments during 2009 include 
finalking five pronounttments > including a new 
Statement on fund balance reporting and govcmmcntal 


fund type definitions and a Statement containing 
guidance fin gnvernmenB seeking C^upter 9 
banknjpicy protection - and usuing six due process 
documents for public cooimcnt. 

Fund Balance Reporting 
Early in 2009, ihe GA5B issued Statement Na 54, 
Fumi SaLmer A^pemiig ami (j«ivnnnnrW Fund 
Tjft Dtfinititm. which establishes new fund balance 
classifiations dus better communicate the finanda) 
flaibiljiy of a govvrnmcnt. Staiemcnt 54 sets in place a 
hknrdiy of new fund balance classifications primarily 
based on the extent to which governments arc bound to 
observe constrainis imposed upon how they can spend 
their resources. I bdievv this Sutrmcnc goes a long way 
toward improving darity in the information {Hovided 
and conststcncy in how governments imetpret and 
implemem the rcponii^ requirements. Ihis. in turn, 
will help make this inlbroiation more usefid to finandal 
sutcouni users due to greater consisrency from year to 
year and enhanced comprability across governments. 

Considering that fund balance information is widely 
used by state, county, and local Ir^laion and ibcir 
staffi, oversi^t bodies, the news media, taxpayer 
associations, and tcscarch oiganiuiions to assess a 
government's financial apacity and that it is central 
(0 the credit reviews conduacd by municipal bond 
analysts, these changes should have a stgnificani 
positive eflixt in how that information is used. 

Chapter 9 Bankruptcies 

Contrary to what might seem like a lopcal inference. 
Statement No. ^.AenuntiH^aadFiiUHnalRfpomni 
fit Ctapur 9 Banknftna. was not csublishcd based 
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“The GASB s focus going forward is firmly fixed on 
improving accounting and financial reporting guidance 
in the ever-evolving state and local government 
environment, no matter what the economic backdrop.” 


i {I. to r.) David Bean, GASB Director of Research and Technical Activities; 
Robert H. Attmore, Chairman of the GASB 


on uiy inside knowied^ of anticipated bankruptejr 
filing. In fact, guidance on diis issue had been in die 
wofis for some tinx. 

Ihe new Staroncnt puD in place accounting and financul 
rqxittii^ guidance tor the histt)ncall)r laic instanoe in 
which a gpternment would sccic pnxcaioa fnm in 
crediion under Gupter 9 of die United Sores Bankr^KC)' 
Code while k dewlops and negotiates a (dan for adiusmg 
ks debts. It is inponanc to note that Statemoii 58 does 
not extend to esdicr state or tribal gewemmena. which asr 
not elipble for Chapter 9 bankruptcy protectioa 

Even though Chapter 9 bankruptcies are tare, when 
they do occur they generally grab headlines. Beause 
of the potential signiliance of these events, the GASB 
bdiesed that k was importam to address this issue at 
this time. Prior to the establishment of Statement 58. 
no authoritative guidance existed lor such financially 
distressed gpvcrnmeiiial encttics. 

Because the Statement establishes consisitenf icco^kkin. 
measuicment, displar. and disdosutc guidince Ibr 
munktpal govemmenD that file for Chapter 9 hanknipccy 
proteexioQ, I believe it wH pmSde financial staicment 
users with better inibrnucion in the cxtnotdinary situation 
in which (bee standards would be applied. 

Pension Accounting end Fmanciel Reporting 
Ihc penskin standards issued by die GASB in the mid- 
1990s ot^dished a financial teporting framework for 
defined benefit penson plans, and laid out rctjutiements 
Ibr the recognition, mcasurcincni. and dkpby of pension 
oqiendinarc and expense inlbnnation and rdaied liabilities, 
note disdosutes, and lequincd suppkmentaty itilbmurion 


in the financial icpons of aaee and local guvenaneni 
employers and (dans. 1be pension standards reptesemed 
a nuior uep fonraid in generally accepted accounting 
prindpio ibr the sutc and local gmrnuncnt environincnt. 

When the GASB staff examined the model of the 
GASB pension sundaids established more than a 
dcode later and asked. ‘Can «v nuke thb better?” the 
answer came hack kxid and clear in the affirmatrie. I 
have no doubt that the ellectivencss of the sundards can 
be enhanced Ibr the cuneni cnviionmcnt. 

Last spring, the GASB released an Invitation to 
Comment on the pension standards, which posed 
a scries of key questions at a seiy eady stage in our 
process. The questions addtesed fundamental issues, 
induding; (I) the proper focus of pension financial 
reporting, (2) rccognitson ofliddlitiesand apcnscs. 

(3) measurement of penrion obligations, and (4) use 
of actuarial methods. Before the comment period 
hadcotnctoaclosc. we had received more than 115 
respoDsa liom constituents with an interest in public 
pension finandal reporting. Hie Board is now in the 
process of deliberating the tasues raised and is preparir^ 
to tdease its Prcliminafr Views on this imporrant ropk 
in June 2010 to solicit additiorui public lixdbadt. 

Over die course of the pension standards reexamination 
project, the Board will consider modifications designed 
to improve transparency in financial reporring, enhance 
the decision usefulness of pension information, and 
better assin fiiuiicid statement users in assessing the 
accDuntabtIny of sute and local governments regarding 
the (ommriments gmemmenis have made to their 
cmplo)Te$ related to pension benefits. Vlthiri this 
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“One of the key ways the GASB endeavors to keep pace 
with change is by issuing standards that address emerging 
transaaions in the government environment.” 


David Bean. Director of Research and Technical Activities ^ 


coRKXt, die Bodd his focused on bow ibe concept 
of iiucqxnod ctpiicy sbouh] be coiuidcrcd in die 
dnTlopRient of any proposed chai^. 

Imcrperiod etjidry an be dneribed as (be state at svbkh 
current-year taxpayers and odier resource providers 
bve provided adequate resources to pay for ibe cost of 
current-year services. For example, are die contriburions 
a povenuDcnt is malting now toward pension beneisu 
suflkknr to pay for what has been pronused. or is the 
burden being shifted to foture taxpayers? 

1 am coniidenr dial the Boards dfons tetaiing to the 
pension standards will ultimately tcsulr in meaningful 
improvements in bnancial reporting. We reco^oe dut 
any proposed changes may spark some corutover^-; 
houTva. all CASB constituents can be assured dut die 
final results of the GASB s voA. in die pension area will 
come only after an arensivc public due process dut will 
have solicited, received, and considered input from all 
ofourcoDstiruencKS. 

SEA Reporting 

Traditional financial statements provide information 
about a governments fiscal and operational 
accounubiliry, but they do not provide all the 
information needed to create the full piaure of how 
well a gosvmmcnt b manapng the financial resources 
entrusted to it. Supplementing the traditional 
financial statements with information about the 
service elfom and accomplishmenu (SEA) of a 
goveroment goes a tong way toward complctii^ the 
picture. Not only an SEA information allow users 
of financial information to better assess bow well a 
government b manapng the resources entrusted to 


it. but it an alto provide constituents with access 
to the information they need to mote folly assess a 
goivmmcot s performance and pnortties. 

The GASB issued Proposed Suggested Guidelines for 
Voluntary Reporting, SEA Petfimsncf li^nuuioH. 
in the summer of 2009 and is scheduled to bsue 
its final suggested guidelines in June 2010. Alter an 
extended period of nperimenution and study, the 
GASB believes its suggested guidelines will assbi 
those governments that choose to report this type 
of information to cfleaivciy communicate with 
their constituents about how wvll they are doing in 
meeting their pcrfornuncc goals and objectis'cs. 

Service Concession Arrangements 
One of the key ways the GASB endavon to keep 
pace mth change b by issuing standards dut address 
emerging transactions in the goveroment environment. 
Last summer, the GASB issued an Exposure Draft. 
Aemmting tnd Frornaa/ Reporoag^StTvitt Cmasm 
Amitfmenti, which would establish reporting guidance 
for service concession arrangements (SCAs). which 
are a type of publk-imvatc partnership agreement 
between governments and private ewiria Ibr prosiskm 
of fcniccs to the public Under these agreemcncs, the 
government conveys the rights and idated obligations 
to the private entity to provide services through the use 
of ininstructuic and other apital assets - opention of a 
toll road b a common example - which in turn coIIccd 
the idaied foo Frmi diinl parties (in thb example, those 
who drive on the toll road). 

As gorernmeno inenaein^' parmcr widi private and 
odict ptdik cniitka » ptmile service ID driitns. finandd 
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soconcni leca neod dcac undcnoiKliUc. and ampuaUe 
infbcnubon ifccNit dK OMs. icvouKS. and oU^MXMtt 
aocdiinj wxb dicK putnodiips. Ibe GASB b sdudulcd 
to bue a find Sondud Ml SCAs in june 2010. 

Looking Ahead 

Earlier I tnificaud chai one of the concepts cbai the 
Board Bconsidcrii^ during its remmination of liic 
GASBs pension sandards b interperiod equity. Thu 
notion ultimaidy aJIows users lo assess whether a 
gavcrariKni b on a sustainable fiscii path - that b, 
whether the rebekmship between resenues odlcctcd 
and ihecostofservicespttmdcdbonapath that 
an be sustained inu> the future. The United States 
Treasury DepartmeRi recently pitUishcd a repon tbt 
assent that the federal gmemment is currendy on an 
unsustainible fiscal path. The Treasury report ptoicca 
that if we remain on the currem fiscal policy course, 
total gosenuncot spendit^ would exceed total terenucs 
avadaUe by amounts that rapidly become less aod less 
tcnaUc and sustainable. Similarl]i; state and tniuucipa! 
gpvemmcnB that borrow now to pay Ibr current 
operating apenses are not achieving inurpeiiod equity 
and may be Iwng similar ciicumsiaoccs. 

In late 2009. the GASB added a ptcfea to its cunern 
technical ^nda to better address econonuc conditions. 
Bichiding fiscal susuioabiitty reporting bsues. Staff 
work has commenced on the projea and die Boards 
ddibcraiions on the Economic Condition Repordi^ 
Fiscal Susoinabiliiy project aic due to b^ bie ihb 
summer. It b important to note that thb project b nor 
about prcdktii^ the future; rather, it b tdioui cqu^ng 
USC5 of financial reports with tbc isifbmiacion they need 


to assess a government s financial standing today as well 
as its ability to meet its obligations as they come due. 

An oicrvicw of 2009 aenvities should not pass without 
noting that the GASB marked its 23ih anniversary 
as the ifiebpcndeni standard-setting ocganuaiion for 
state and local gosemmcncs ihb }ear. As much as the 
organiaation hasachicsed incstaMbhingand improving 
uandards of state and local government accounting 
and financial reponing during the past quaner century, 
there b stilt much to be done. The GASBs focus goii^ 
fbrwaid b firmly fixed on improving accounting and 
financbl reponii^ guidance in the ever-evolving state 
and local gpvcmnxni environment, no nutta what the 
economic hackdrop. 

In dosti^ I want to thank my fdlow Board mcmbeis. 
our Trustees, and tbc dedkated members of rhe GASB 
and FAE snff. as wefl as GASAC members, for (heir 
outsunding contributions in 2009. 1 also would like to 
apress my graritude to those who volunteer theu time 
and expertise to serve on GASB task forces aod advisory 
committees, and to all who respond to our due process 
documents and share then riewv The input you provide 
to (be GASB b both critical to improving financial 
reporting and gready ai^Medaicd. 

Robert H. Aitmore 
Ouirmn 

GASB 
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Michelle Czericawski, GASB Project Manager 

Michelle ser>ed as co-lead project manager for the GASB s project 
on post-cmplo>7nent bencBts accounting and reporting issues. 

She coniributcd to the issuance of an Invitation to Comment to elicit 
constituent feedback on a number of hindamental pension accounting 
issues for state and local governmental employen and pension plans. 




Peter Proestakes, FASB Assistant Director 


Ihroughout 2009. Peter helped guide the FASB through major traiuitions. He was a 
major contributor to the re\enuc recognition project - a milestone for the accounting 
industr)'. Peter also pU)^ a kc>' role in the ongoing maintenance of the U.S. GAAP 
Financial Reporting Taxonomy. Ihe U.S. GAAP Financial Reporting Taxonomy b 
a list of computer-readable tags in eXten.sibte Business Reporting Language (XBRI.) 
that allows companies to label precisely llic thousands of pieces of financial data that 
are included in typical long-form financial statements and related footnote diKlosures. 
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FAF Board of Trustees 

Rick Anderson 
CKormen 
Mom Adams, LLP 

} Robert T. Blakriy 
AeindEaaiwlteAesiOM 
tnSOtt/fnnoitOlhcir 
Farm Mae 

John J. Brennan 
CAerrman fmentus 
Vanguard Croup; Inc. 

1 Frank H. Brod 

Cotpontt Uce Pmident. Fmne* and 
AdImnistraiKvi, CM Accounting Officer 
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Outreach 


G)nsiitueni feedback is important 
to the FAF and its standard' 
setting boards. Trustees, Board 
members, and other staif travel 
around the counm' (and also 
internationally) to participate in 
professional conferences, academic 
ssinposiums, and other events, 
sharing updates and receiving input 
from stakeholders with an interest 
in high-qualits' Bnancial reporting. 

Ibis map shows where the FAF, 
FASB, and GASB have traveled 
to conduct constituent outreach 
in 2009 and early 2010. 


2009 Engagements: 
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Management’s Discussion and Analysis 

2009 Summary 

'Hk mission of the Hnindal Accounting Foundation (the 
Foundation) and its standard-setting boards, the FuurKial 
Accountit^ Standards Board (FASB) and the Govemmental 
Accountir^ Starsdards Board (GA5B), is to establish aiKi 'improsv 
standards of financial accounting and reporting lor prisatc 
sector, not-for-profit, and state and local governmental entities. 
RftarKial accountit^ arsd reponit^ standards help foster and 
protea investor confidence, fiKilitatt efficient operation of coital 
tnarliets. and enable ciiizem to assess the stewardship of public 
resources bv their state ai>d local governments. The Foundation 
is committed to the devdopmeni of h^-quality finanda) 
accounting and reporting starsdaids throu^ an independent 
and open process that results in useful fiitancid information, 
considen all stakchddrr views, and ettsurcs public accountability. 

The Foundat'ioo b respoosiUc for the overs^. 
admioistradon, and finances of the FASB. the CASE, and their 
advisory ooundls, the Financial Accountii^ Standards Adveoty 
Council (FASAQ arsd the Governmental Acaxmdi^ Standards 
Advisory Coundi (GASAQ. The Foundation obrains its funding 
fiom accounting suppon fees pursuant to the Saibancs-Oxley Aa 
of 2002 (the Act), subscr^bn and publication revenues, and 
vduntary cash contributions in suf^rt of the GASB. In fiilfillu^ 
its mission, a fimdamental principle of the Foundations operations 
is K> obtain and dq>lo)' prudend)' the resources rveeded Ibr the 
operation of the Fbtmdation. the standaid-scning boards, and the 
advisoiy councils, all in a cniuparent and account^ nunnee 

The Foundations net assets increased overall by $6.5 million 
in 2009, refleaing the improved finandai markets, and resulting 
^outh in investments held in the pertsion plans and the Reserve 
Fund. In addirioo, the Foundation rcaiiaed operating efficiencies 
in 2009 that contributed to a decrease in total suppon expenses 
resulting from a reduaion in force and restructuring of certain 
administraiivv depanmenis, implemented in December 2008. 

In 2009, the FASBAtc 0 wt:ir^Sundanlf(^fiMhH'‘ 

(FASB Codifiatioa) officially became the source of authoritatht 
nongovernmental Ui. goKralh' accqHcd accountii^ prindpics 
(GAAP), superseding existing FASB. American Institute of 
Certified IHildk Accountants (AOA). Emei^ng Issues Task 
Foicc (ETTF), and related litctvute. In this lespea, the nature and 
ptidr^ snucturc of the Foundadohs publication and subscription 
produa offorings for FASB pronouncements and rdaied nuucrial 


has changed s^ficandy. The FASB (jodification is curtendy 
accessible thror^ a spedaOy dcs^M statcKif-dur-an online 
fJatform and ittrievai system and can be viewed cither through a 
fiee Basic View or as an online annual paid subsaipQon thrmigh 
the Piofessionai View, which provides s^ificantly mote advanced 
nav^ation and system fimctkms. The Foundation also licenses the 
content of the FASB Codification to publishers and other ikcitsccs 
that indude those muerials in comptchenshc online research 
databases and produa offotings. 

Due to the Fbuitdadons transition to the FASB Codificaikin. 
the hard FASB publication ofierir^ aho have changed. 
Bound versions of the FASB Codification ar>d print versions 
of ofikb] updates to the Codification, known as Accounting 
Starsdards Updates (ASUs).areapeaed to be the princ^ hard 
copy versions of FASB nuteriai that will be puUishcd by the 
Foundation goii^ forward. Loose-leaf services for the FASB's 
Cmmi Text, Or^nal hormnemems, and EITFAhttirts aivd 
subscription pbns for the Fitondal Accounting Research S)stem 
(FMS) on CD-ROM arc no loi^ offoned. 

Financial Results 

The Foundations financial statements are presented in accordance 
with generally accepted accounting principles and reflea the 
qxcific repotting requirements of not-for-profit organizations. 
The fbilowii^ is a discussion of the key highl^is of the aciiviries 
and financial portion of the Fourvdwon as presented in the 
accompanying audited financial statements. 

Overview 

* Na operating revenue iiKreased $3 million to $38.5 
million in 2009, refleait^ a $5.1 million inaeasc In 
accounting suppon fees, offsa by a $2 million decrease in 
na subscriptions and publications revenue, primarily due 
to the transition to the FASB Codifiation. 

* Total ptegram aivd support expenses increased $2 million to 
$36.9 million. Program apenses represent approximately 
77% of total expenses in 2009, compared to 74% in 20(^. 

* The Foundation ended the year with na operanrg 
revenue exceeding expense by $1.6 million in 2009, 
compared to $550,000 in 2008. 

* Na assets increased to $59.4 million in 2009 fiom $519 
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miSion. a $6.5 milikm increase primarily tebed lo: invcsmtcnt 
ictum on the Reserve Rind of $3.7 cnillkKU an opconi^ 
surphis of $1.6 inillion: and an increase for (he recognition of 
non-operung pension related chai^ of $1.1 milikm. 

Statements of Activities 

The fclowif^ chans represent the pacent a gf of ihcsoufOB of operating 
revenues and program and support apenses for 2009 and 2008. 
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Accounting Support Fees 

Ihe Foundationi most significant source of revenue consists of 
accounting support foes assessed ;^inst issuers of securities, as 
those issucR arc defined in the Aa Accountir^ support foes fond 
the expenses and other cash nquirements for the FASB s standard- 
settit^ actrvides that are included in the Foundations operating 
and capital budget for each year (the recoverable expenses). 
.Aoounting support fees for 2009 and 2008 tot^ $28.9 miliion 
and $23.7 million, respectively. The fees are allocated to equity 
and investment company issuers re a red with the U.S. Securities 
and Exchat^ Gxnmission based on their idarive average 
monthly Ui. equity marltei capitaliz^n. Equity issuers with an 
average market capitalbatkm of over $25 million, and invesoncni 
company issuers with an average market cqiitalizatioa or net assn 
value over $250 millioo, arc assessed a share of the accounting 
support foes. The Foundation has designated the Riblk Company 
Accounting Overs^ Board (the PCAOB) as its CDOcction ^ou 
for the invotcir^ and oollcaing of accountir^ support foes. The 
Foundation paid approocimatcly $2004)00 in both years to the 
PCAOB for this service. 

Contributions 

(mntribudems consist almost entirely of GASB contributions. 
Sources of these contributions are illustrated bclou' (dollars 
in thousands). 
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Sca(c ^^'cmments contributed $ I miUion in both 2009 and 
2008. representing the largest ponton of GASB coniribudom. 
IKe decrease in total contributions was due primarily to 
lower residuai comributiorts under the voluntary Municipal 
Ekind Fee Assessment Program. Ihe thtce-)'car trial period for 
that pn^iram concluded in 2007. Gtntribuitons from local 
gov'cmments and other GASB sources also decreased in 2009, 
primarily due to the financial crisis. Gtntributed services 
iitdudc the value of waived compensation for Members of 
the Board of Trustees, in addition to $40,000 in contributed 
consulting services in 2009 rtlacing to the development t^ the 
FASB Gtdification. 

Subscriptions and Publicauons 
Subscription and publication revenues of the Foundation in 2009 
and 2008 are presented by product line for the FASB and the 
GASB produa ofhrrtngs in the charts below. Ihc Foundation's 
publications revenues are presented in the staientcnts of aarvities 
on a combined bass (dollars in thousands). 
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FASB subscription and publiaiion revenues totaled 
r^ipnnimatdy $12.5 million and $14.1 million in 2009 and 
2008. respeaivdy. Ihe overall decrease in FASB subscription 
and publication revenues in 2009 is primarily due to the 
transition to the Codihearion, and its effea on the various 
product lines as follows: 

* License fees continue to represent the b^est portion of 
total FASB icvcnue, comprising 68% of total subscription 
and publiation revenues in 2009. License fee revenue, 
whkh is generated based on agreements with publishers 
and other Ikcitsces, decreased by 5% in 2009, primarily 
due to a decrease in the number of sub-licensees resulting 
from the difficult economic environment. 

* Revenue firom subscription plans increased from $1.5 
million in 2008 to $ 1 .6 million in 2009. Subscription 
plans indude the online access to the Professional View 
of the FASB Gxliliation and the FASB Subscription, 
an annual service that indudes a monthly distribution 
of printed copies of ASUs. As mentioned previoudy, the 
PARS Subscription was discontinued in 2009 with the 
transition to the FASB GKlihcation on July 1. 2009. 

* Revenue from ioose'leafservices has decteased from $1.4 
million to $1.1 miiljon, as the FAF is phasing out these 
services. A final distribution under these services will be 
completed in 2010. 

■ Sales of bound editions decreased from $ 1 .6 million i n 
2008 to $399,000 in 2009. Ihe initial four-volume bound 
edition of the FASB Codihation was not avaibbic for sale 
until btc December 2009. *Ihe final editions of the pre- 
Gxlihcatton bound volumes for the FASB’s Otmtu Text, 
ElTFAbitntcts and Or^rW Pnwunemena are expected to 
be avaibbic for sale in 2010. 

* Prior CO 2009, fi nai document revenues only i nduded 
sales of finai FASB Sutemeno. In 2009, this acegory 
includes revenues from sales of find FASB Statemnus and 
ASUs. Ihe ASU format has subsumed prior formats of 
FASB documents, such as FASB Staff Positions and EFTT 
consensuses, w'hkh were sold primarily through loose-leaf 
services that have been discontinued. 
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GASB subsoipoon and pubikaiion mtnucs deoezied 8% to 
approxinudy $2 million in 2009. Lkmsc fees, deenssed 
$I 12,000 (ot approodnutciy 13%) lo $747,000 in 2009, woe 
(bclargcst driver of the dui^ and nsuked feom a decrease in the 
number of sub-lkensecs due to (he difficult economic enviionmenL 

Direct Cosa of Subtciiptions and Publkadons 
Foundation subscription and pubikaiion revenues are reported 
net oi direa costs in the accompanying statements of activities. 
Dirta costs of subscriptions and publiations amounted to 
$6.3 million and $6.1 million in 2009 and 2008, respectively. 

Program expenses 

Hk Foundations program expenses totaled $28.4 million in 2009 
compared to $26.0 million in 2008. Program openses irdude 
salaries, benefits, occuponc)', professional fees and certain other 
operating expenses ibr the members and research staftoT the FASB 
and the GASB and their adiisoty oouiKih, as nxll as expenses for 
(he library services and onemal rebtiom and communications 
activities of the Foundation that support dK standud-settu^ 
boards. Other operatit^ expenses include domestic and 
intemationa] mvd Ibr Board members and staff, costs for holding 
advisory grotf and other meetings, tibrar)' suhsciiptions and other 
refenmee manriak and other nuscdlancous cxpeiucs. 

2009 Arwuei Ropon 


Given the si^ificance of our pcisonnel to achieving the missions 
of (he FASB and the GASB, salaries and cro|:dovve benefits 
comprise over 84% of the Foundation s program apenditures. 

In ton), salat)' apense remained Burly flat in 2009 compared 
to 2008. Employee benefos increased $1.3 million, primarily 
rd^cd to the aenuriaiiy determined increase in net periodic 
benefit apense for the Foundations pension (dans, due to 
the amortization of prior period actuarial losses, which were 
primarily related to a decrease in the value of plan assets. 

Support expenses 

Ihe Foundaooris support expenses totaled $8.6 million in 2009 
CDo^uicd to approximately $8.9 mdlkin in 2008. Suppon 
expenses indude costs for the accountir^ and finance, human 
resources, lacilities maru^ement, tcchnolo^ and information 
svstetra, legal, devefopment and general administrative operatii^ 
assistance pnn'idod by the Found^n to its standard-setting 
boards and their advisMy councils. Support apenses also indude 
amounts (dated to the Foundarions Board of Trustees over^t 
responsibilities. Other operating expenses indude travd, meetir^ 
subsoipdons, office supplies and other msedkneous expenses. 

Sabty expense for Foundation suppon scniocs decreased star to 
)rar.rdiectii^ a smaller staffisize, while empbyee benefits increased 
due to the higher periodic benefit expense for the pension plans. 

Pension-rclaled changes not 
reflected in operating expenses 

Ihe Foundation recorded a non-operatii^ increase in net assets 
of $ 1 . 1 million for 2009, reflecting the net effixt of an increase 
in the value of plan assets and an Indusion of a Medicare Pm 
D subridy in the post-retirement health cover^ plan, pmtally 
ofiset by a decrease in the discount rate and other actuarial 
adjustments. In 2008, the Foundation recorded a non-operating 
charge of $5.4 million primarily fiom the decrease in the value 
of plan assets due to the turbulent finandal maritet, oflset to 
some degree by the actuarial effort of several amendments to the 
pension plans. Effixtivt December 31. 2008. the Foundation 
implemented several changes to its pension plans to reduce the 
Foundation's long-remi defined benefit funding and investment 
risk and to bener position the Foundation to mca hs future 
retitement benefit obl^ions. As more fully discussed in Note 5 
to the financial statements, the Foundation is phasing out benefit 
accruals under the defined benefit plans by December 31,^13. 
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lavcstmcai income and loua 
The Foundadofls Reserve Fund io^esnncnc, held prunarilr in 
tnonc)' market and fixed income mutual funds, aperienced net 
investment gains of $3.7 million in 2009 rebting primarily k> the 
fixed income futsd. compared to net losses of $508,000 in 2008. 
Ihe Supplemend Bmsion Han assets, invested approximately 
80% in ctjuiiy aisd 20% in fixed income mutual funds, 
aperienced net gains of S6 1 ,000 in 2009 compared to net losses 
of S 1 88.000 in 2008. 'Ihe Foundation s short-term investments, 
invested entirely in money market mutual funds in 2009 ar>d 
2008, had a net gain of $44,000 compared to a net gain of 
$279,000 in 2008, reflecting a decrease in interest rates in 2009. 

Statements of Financial Position 

Cash, cash equivalents and short-term investments 
Cash and cash equivalents indiKlc demand deposits with financial 
insDiutiofls and shotT-tetm, highly liquid inv'estmena. Short-tenn 
inv'cstmcnB include money market mutual funds. Cash and short- 
term investments totaled approxinutdy $10.6 million and $9.8 
million as of December 31, 2009 and 2008. rcspcctiveiy. 

Reserve Fund investments 

Ihc Reserve Fund is intended to (1) provide the Foundation, the 
FASB and the GASB with sufficient reserves to fund c:q)endinjrcs 
not funded by accounting suppewt fixs or sducription 
and publiation revenues; (2) operate the Foundation, the 
FASB and the GASB during any temporaty or permanent 
fiindit^ transition periods; and (3) fund any other unforeseen 
contingencies. The Foundations Trustees have adopted a policy 
establishing a targeted year-end R(seT>c Fund balance equal to 
one year of bucked apenses for the entire o^iaation plus 
a working capita! reserve equal ro one quancr of net operating 
apenses for the entire o^nizaiion (coUectivciy, the 
Reserx’e Fund). To the extent the projeaed year-end Reserve 
Fund balance, which is net of short-term investments, aceeds 
the year-end taigci ResersT Fund, the excess b made available 
to fund (be FASB recoverable expenses for the budget )tar that 
othcrwbc uxnild be funded b)' accounting suppon fees. 

Resent Fund irn'estments are unrestriaed assets of the 
Foundation and totaled $54.4 million and $5 1 million as of 
December 3 1 . 2009 and 2008, respectively. The Reserve Funds 
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assets were invested in a combination of a money market mutual 
fond and a shon-Krm, hi^ credit quality, fixcd-incomc mutual 
fond. Reserve Fund imtstmenis are maintained in accordance 
with imtstment policies and ^lidclines established for the Fund 
by the Trustees’ Finance and Compensation Committee. 

Accrued pension and post-retirement health care costs 
Accrued pension costs amounted to $3.4 million in 2009, 
consbicnt with 2008. Althou^ the fair value of assets increased 
by $3.5 million, thb was olfiet by a corresponding increase 
in the obligation due to the decrease in the discount rate and 
changes to census dau and other xtuarial adjustments. The 
aarued post-retirement health care costs decreased to $900,000 
in 2009 from $2.4 million in 2008, which b primarily the 
result of an increase of $1.5 million in the l^r value of plan 
assets. The obligation remained oinsbtent with the prior year 
and reflects the net effixt of iodusiem of the Mediate Ehn D 
subsidy, changes in census and premium data, and a decrease in 
the discount rate. The components of the pension and post- 
retirement health are liabilities and assets are described more 
folly in Note 5 to the accompanying financial statements. 

Outlook for 2010 

The Foundation expeos growth in 2010 in FASB Codifiation 
revenues from both its subscriptions for the Professional View 
and license foe agreements. Foundation management will 
continue to monitor these product lines as well as hard copy 
materials as the transition to the Codifiation continues. 

In early 2010. the Foundation announced its new 
responsifolity for the ongoing maintenance of the U.S. GAAP 
Financia] Reporting Taxonomy appliablc to public issuers 
regbtered with the U.S. Securities and Exchange Commission 
(SEC). The Foundation’s maintenance aaivitics will be focused 
on updating the taxonomy for changes in U.S. GAAP, best 
practices in taxonomy atensions. and technical enhancements. 
The Foundation and the FASB will assemble a small team 
of technical staff and enhance the Foundaiioo’s information 
technology infrastructure as we work toward the release of 
the next taxonomy update in early 201 1. These are FASB 
recoverable apenses and arc included as pan of the accounting 
suf^MKt foe assessment in 2010. 
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Statements of Activities 


1 Years Ended December 31 (dollen in thousands) 

2009 

2008 1 

Net operating revenue: 



Accounting support fees (Note 2) 

$ 28^ 

$ 23,710 

Contrfl)udons: 



FAF (Contributed Services) 

236 

110 

GASS 


1.491 

Total Contributions 

1.462 

1,601 

Subscriptions and publications (Note 31 

14.469 

16,284 

1^ • Direct costs of subscriptions and pi^ications (Note 3) 

6.291 

6.133 

Net subscripiiorts and publications 

8.178 

10,151 

Total net operating revenue 

38A94 

35.462 

Program expenses: 



Salaries and wages: 



FAS8 

14.884 

14,809 

GASS 

3.S94 

3.535 

Total salaries and wages 

18.478 

18.344 

Employee benefits (Note S] 

5.447 

4.119 

Occupancy and eqt^menl expenses (Nott 7) 

1.025 

1,110 

Professional fees 

1.115 

804 

Other operating expenses 

231 

1,629 

Total program expenses 

28456 

26,006 

Support expenses: 



Salaries and wages 

2418 

2475 

Employee benefits iNott 5) 

1420 

912 

Occupancy and equipmem expenses (Note 7) 

675 

77S 

D^eciation and amortizatiofl 

638 

466 

Professional fees 

2.500 

2.700 

Other operating expenses 

1.130 

1,179 

Total support expansas 

831 

8407 

Total program and support expenses 

38437 

34413 

Net operating revenue greater than atqMflses 

137 

549 

Short'term investment income (Note 4| 

44 

279 

Supplemental Pension Plan investment income (losses) 

61 

(188) 

Reserve Fund investment income (losses) (Note 4) 

3.708 

(508) 

Pension-reiatad changes not reflected in operating expenses (Note 5) 

1,097 

(5,446) 

Increase (decrease) in net assets 

6.467 

(5.314) 

Net assets at beginning of year 

52427 

56,241 

Net assets at end of year 

$ 59494 

$ 52,927 


See accompanying notes to these financial statements. 
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Statements of Financial Position 


As of December 31 {dollafs in tiMusands) 


2(XI9 


2008 

Current Assets: 

Cash and equivalents 

$ 

2.835 

$ 

2,741 

Short'term investments (ftote 4) 


7,758 


7,028 

Pledged con&ibutkms receivable 


25 


25 

Subscription, publicalion and al other receivables (net of 
aHowance for doubtful accounts of $94 and $74) 


2.564 


2,431 

Inventories 


73 


172 

Prepaid expenses md all other current assets 


234 


288 

Total current assets 


13.489 


12,685 

Noocurrent Assets: 

Reserve Fund investments (Note 4) 


54,409 


51,008 

Supplemental Pension Plan investments (Note 5) 


478 


373 

Furniture, equipment and leasehold improvements, net (Note 6) 


2.094 


2,394 

Total noneurrent assets 


56.961 


53,775 

Total assets 

S 

70.470 

S 

66480 

Current LiabiTities: 

Accounts payable and accrued expenses 

$ 

1,172 

s 

1,692 

Accrued payroll and related benefits 


771 


724 

Unearned publication errd other deferred revenues 


3,363 


3,495 

Total current liabilities 


5406 


5,911 

Noncurrent Liabilities: 

Accrued pension costs (Note S) 


3.424 


3,407 

Accrued post-retiremem health care costs (Non S) 


893 


2,389 

Accrued rent expense (Note 7) 


1.412 


1,786 

Unearned publication and other deferred revenues • tor>g-term 


41 


40 

Total noncurrent liabilities 


S,770 


7,622 

Total liabilities 


11,076 


13433 

Net Assets • unrestricted 


59494 


52,927 

Total liabilities and net assets 

s 

70470 

$ 

66,460 


See accompanying notes to these financial statements. 
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Statements of Cash Flows 

Years Ended December 31 (dollen in thousands) 

2009 


2008 

Ca^ flows from operating activrties; 

Cash received from contribuiors $ 

tJ27 

$ 

1,746 

Cash received from pubflcation sales 

13,392 


15,236 

Cash received from accounting support fees 

28,807 


23,688 

Cash received from office (ease agreement 

- 


985 

Cash received from interest and dividends on investmertts 

U75 


2,237 

Cash paid to vendors, employees and benefit plans 

(42.115) 


(41.321) 

Net cash provided by operating activities 

2.686 


2,571 

Ca^ flows from investing actMties: 

Proceeds from sales of Reserve Fund investments $ 

18,438 

S 

38,433 

^chases of Reserve Fund investments 

(19.453) 


(37,220) 

Proceeds from sales of short-term investments 

8.2$0 


27,365 

^chases of short-term investments 

(8.980) 


(29.758) 

Proceeds from sales of Suppfementai Pension Plan mvestments 

102 


184 

^chases of Suppfementai Pension Plan investments 

(156) 


(77) 

^chases of fumihffe, equipment and leasehold improvements 

(7931 


(1,383) 

Net cash used in investing actrviiies 

(2,5921 


(2,456) 

Net increase in cash and equivalents 

94 


116 

Cash and equivalents at beginning of period 

2,741 


^626 

Cash and equivalents at end of period % 

2435 

$ 

2,741 

Raconciiation of increase (decrease) in net assets to net cash provided by operating activities: 
Increase (decrease) in net assets for the period $ 

6467 

$ 

(5414) 

Adjustments required to recortcile increase (decrease) in net 
assets to net cash provided by operating activities: 




Oepreciaiion and amortization 

1,093 


927 

Net realized and unrealized (gairts) losses on Reserve Furvd investments 

(24861 


2.412 

Net realized and unrealized (gans) losses on 

Supplementai Pension Plan investments 

(51) 


200 

Provision for losses on accounts receivable 

31 


20 

Increase in contribution, subscription and all other receivables 

(164) 


(331) 

Decrease (increase) in inventories 

99 


(3) 

Decrease in ai prepaid costs 

54 


483 

(Decrease) increase in accounts payable and employee benehl accruals 

(1452) 


4,037 

Decrease in unearrwd publication and other deferred revertues 

11311 


1504) 

(Decrease) increase in aMrued rent expense 

(374) 


644 

Total at^stments 

(3,781) 


7,885 

Net cash provided by operating activities $ 

2488 

$ 

2,571 

Supplemental Information 

Noncash (credits) charges included in the Stalaments of Activities: 




Pension-related changes not reflected m operating expenses $ 

(1497) 

S 

5,446 

See accompanying notes to these financial statements. 
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Notes to Financial Statements 

1. Nature of Activities and Summary 
of Significant Accounting Policies 

Activities 

Ihc Rnaacial Accounting Foundation (tbe Foundation), 
or^ized in 1972. b an independent, private-sector non- 
stock oiqxiration which b responsible ibr the oversight, 
adminbtration, finances and seleaion of the members oh 

* The Ftnancial Accounting Standards Board (FASB). wKidi 
cstabitshes starulards of ftnarsdai accounting and reporting 
for private-sector cnicrpriscs. and the Financial Accounting 
StaiKlards Adnsory Council. 

* The Governmental Accounting Standards Board (GAS6). 
which esnblbhes standards of financial xcounting and 
reponing for state and local governmental entities, and the 
Governmental Accounting ^ndards Advisory Council. 

The Foundation b incorporated under Delaware General 
Coq)orarion Law to operate exclusively for chariublc, 
educational, scientific and literar)' purposes within the 
meaning of Seaion 50 1 (c)(3) of the I ntemal Revenue Code, as 
amended. IHc Foundation presendy obtains its funding from 
accounting suppon fees pursuant to the Sarbanes-Oxte)' Act 
of 2002 (the Aa), subscription and publication revenues, and 
voluntary cash contributions in support of the GASB. 

Summary of Significant Accounting Policies 
Presentation 

The accompan^i^ financial statements have been prepared in 
accordance with U.S. gcnctally accepted aaounting principles. 

The statements of activities are based on the corscept that 
standard setting b the sole ptt^ram of the Foundation. Ihcse 
statements set forth separately, where appropriate, revenues, 
costs of sdes and cenain program expenses of the FASB and 
the GASB, giving recognition to their dbtirKt responsibitiries 
as described in the Foundations Certificate of ItKorporation 
and By-Laws. Program expenses irKlude salaries, benefits 
and other direct operaiir^ apenses for the members and 
research stalls of the Standards Boards and Councils, as well 
as costs for the lilnry services and externa! relations and 
communkarions activities of the Foundation which suppon 
the Boards. Additional Foundation services for accounting and 
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finance, human resources, facilities nunagement, tcchnolt^ 
and information ^ems, legal, des'dopment and general 
adminbirative operating assistance have been rcfiected as 
suppon expenses in the accompanying statements of activities. 
Futsd-rabing expenses included in these statements totaled 
approximately $92,000 in 2009 and $93,000 in 2008. 

The Foundation b required to repon information regarding 
its fitunciai position arsd activities according to three classes of 
iKt assets: unrestricted, temporarily rcstriacd and permanendy 
restriacd net assets. None of the net assets of the Foundation 
are subjea to any donor-imposed rcstriaions, and therefore 
they have all been classified as unrestricted. 

Use of Estimates 

The preparation of finandal statements requires management 
to formulate estimates and assumptions that may affect the 
reported amounts of assets and liabilities at the dates of those 
staicroents and revenues and apcnscs for the reponing periods. 
Sgnificant estimates made by marugement include actuarially 
determined cmplo)'ce benefit liabilities. Acnial results could 
differ from those estimates. 

Aaounting Support Fco 

Ihe Foundation recognizes accounting su{^n fee revenue in 
the )'ear for which chose accounting support ka hase been 
assessed to issuers as prescribed bs* the Act See Note 2 for 
further information regarding aaounting support fees. 
Gsntributions 

The Foundation has rqsoncd all contributions as an inaease in 
unrestricted net assets. Many individuab contribute signifkant 
amounts of time to the aaivities of the Foundation, the 
Standards Boards and their Advisory Gmnctb without being 
compensated. These indivkhub iodude certain members of the 
Foundations Board ofTrustees and participants of the fedlow ing 
groups: FASAC and GASAC, the FASB's Emerging Issues Task 
Fora and various other FASB and GASB councib, committees, 
task forces aitd working groups on lechnkai prolcos. Many 
others participate in the Standards Boards' processes by 
sending comment letters, appearing at public bearings and 
roundtable meetings, and takii^ pan in fidd vbits. Mcitfocrs 
of the Board ofTrustees are digible for compensation for 
their services, w ith each having the ability to waise such 
compensation. The aaompanying finarKul statements refica 
the value of waived Trusta compensation, which mats the 
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recognition criteru for contributed services. Ibe other services 
described above have not been deemed to meet the recognition 
criteru, and therdbre, arc not rdketed in the accompanying 
(iruncial statements. IHe value of contributed services for the 
Foundation recognized in the accompanying statemenu of 
aaivitks was approximately $236,000 and $1 10,000 in 2009 
and 2008, reqseaively. 

Subscription I^ans, Loose*Leaf Subscription Scn'ices and 
Electronic License Apeements 
Revenues Irom these publication sources are recognized over 
the lih; of the appikable subscription service or license period, 
typically one year. Costs for the production of updates and for 
lullillmcni arc charged to expenses as incurred. 

Cash and Equivaleou 

For hnaocial sutemem purposes, the Foundation cortsiders 
all highly liquid debt instruments purchased with an ori^nal 
numrity of three months or less to be cash equivalents. Ihe 
arrying value of these investments approximates fair value 
due to the nature of the invcstnxnts and the maturin' period. 
Cash and equivalents do not include any money market mutual 
fund investments included in the Reserve Fund portfolio at 
December 31. 2009 and 2008. 

Investments 

Hk Foundations investments are recorded at fair value and are 
nveasured using Level 1 inputs, which arc defined as quoted 
prices in active matkets for identical asseu or liabilities that the 
reponing entity has the ability to access at the measurement date. 
Inventories 

Certain publications and other related items held for resale 
are included in inventories and canied at the lower of cost or 
marker, with cost detennined by the first*in. firstKtut method. 
Emplo)ee Benefit RUm 

Ibc Foundation sponsors a post-retirement health care plan 
and two defined benefit pension plans. See Note 5 for a foil 
description of these plans. 

%ionson of singlc-cmpio)xr defined benefit pension or 
other post-retirement plans are required to realize the funded 
stanis of those plaits as an asset or liability in the statement 
of financial portion, and to recognize changes in the funded 
status in the statement of financial position in the year in which 
the changes occur. In the case of a not-for-profit organization 


(such as the Foundation), those changes arc reflected in 
unrestriaed net assets. Information with respea to the funded 
positions of each of the Foundations pension and other post- 
redrcmcDi plans at December 31. 2009 and 2008 can be found 
in the accompanying statements of financial position. 
Fumiiuie, Equipment and Leasehold Improvements 
Furniture, equipment and leasehold impnntmcnts are reported 
in the financial statements at cost, less acounubted depreciation 
and amortization determined under the srra^i-linc method. 
Furniture and equipment are depreciated over their estimated 
usefid lives, ran^g from 3 to 10 years. Leasehold improvements 
arc arooftized over periods rvoi atenchng bc)'ond the terminarion 
dates of the leases for oflke space. 

Income Taxes 

The Foundarion b a tax-exempt organization under Section 
501(c)(3) of (he Internal Revenue Code. Tax positions for open 
tax )'ear$ were reviewed and it was determined that no provision 
for unccruin tax positions b required. The Foundation b 
currendy open to audit under the sratutc of limiudcms by the 
Internal Revenue Scrrice and state taxing authorities for the 
)'cars ending December 31. 2007 throu^ 2009. 
Redassificadons 

Certain redassifiadons have been made to prior year amounts 
to conform to the current years presenution. 

Subsequent Eveno 

The Foundation has evaluated subsequent events through 
March 26, 2010, and determined that no subsequent events 
have occurred that require adjustment or dbclosure in the 
financial statements. 

2. Accounting Support Fees 

The Act provides for funding of FASBs recoverable apcnscs 
throu^ accounting support fees assessed against and collected 
from bsuers of securides, as those bsuers arc defined in the 
Act. The amounting support fees provide funding for expenses 
associated with FASBs standard-sening activities as idennfied 
in the Foundation's operating and apital budget for each 
calendar )Tat 
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Hk accouncit^ support fees recognized and related rcccnerablc 
openses incurred for the past two stars arc as follows (dollars 
in thousands): 


1 Years ended December 31 


2009 


2008 1 

Accounting Support Fees: 





For U.S.-b8sed entities 

$ 

27.642 

S 

22.759 

For non-U.S. -based entities 


1.212 


951 

Total Accounting Support Fees 


28.854 


23.710 

FASB Program expenses; 





Salaries and wages 

$ 

14,884 

$ 

14.809 

Employee benefits 


4.314 


3,262 

Occupancy and equipmeni expenses 


807 


873 

Professional fees 


1.058 


695 

Other operating expenses 


2.006 


1.358 

Total FASB Program expenses 


23,069 


20,997 

FASB Support expenses; 





Salaries and wages 


1.945 


2.350 

Employee benefits 


977 


742 

Occupancy and e<)uipment expenses 


641 


618 

Depreciabon and amortization 


593 


433 

Professional fees 


1,284 


1,584 

Other operating expenses 


737 


790 

Total FASB Support expemas 


6.077 


6,517 

Total FASB recoverable expenses 


29,146 

$ 

27414 

FASB recoverable expenses in 





excess of Accounting Support Fees 

$ 

(292) 

$ 

13404) 


Ute recoverable apenses described above include the FASB s 
allocable share of Foundation program and suppon apenses. 
Foundation apenses are incurred for the common benefits of 
the FASB and GASB. 

The amounts by whkh total FASB rccorerabic apenses 
oceed aaoundng suppon foes are funded from Reserst Fund 
balances. Any differences between FASB recoverable apenses 
and the amount of accounting suppon fees realized as 
revenues for an a^^licable calendar ^tar (to the atent that the 
diBerences were not financed from Reserve Fund balances) 
would be incorporated into the calculation of accounting 
suppon fees in subsequent years. Ihe accounting support fee 
calculations also refiea adjustments for non-cash apenses and 
certain cash requirements not rcBeaed in the statements of 
activities, the amount of aaounring suppon foes ts established 
annually based upon the Foundations budgeted recoverable 


apenses for the FASB, aisd any projected Reserve Fund balance 
for that budget )'car deemed available to fond those expenses. 
Ihe accounting suppon im are also subfea to ro iew by the 
United States Securities and Exchange Gommission each jTar. 

3. Subscriptions and Publications 


Subscription and pubikation resenting revenues and costs 
consbt of the following (dolbis in thousands): 


1 Years ended December 31 

2009 


2008 1 

Subscription and Publication Revenues: 

FA^ Publications $ 

12.459 

S 

14.102 

GASB FHiblications 

2,010 


2.182 

S 

14.468 

$ 

16484 

Direct Costs; 




FASB ^Ukabons $ 

4.780 

$ 

3407 

GASB ^icabons 

179 


223 

Foundabon administrative support 

1432 


2403 

$ 

6491 

$ 

6.133 

Net Subscription and Publication Revenues: 



FASB Pubiicabons $ 

7479 

$ 

10.495 

GASB Citations 

1431 


1469 

Foundabon administrative suppon 

(14321 


124031 

S 

8.178 

$ 

10,151 


4. Investments srtd Investment Irwome and Losses 


Investments; 

Ihe fiiUowing table presents investments measured at foir value, all 
of which arc measured using Level 1 inpus (dollars in thousands): 


1 At December 31 

2009 


2008 1 

Short-term; 

Money market mutual funds 

$ 7,758 

S 

7,028 

Reserve Fund: 

Fbied income mutual hinds 

$ 27,178 

$ 

22424 

Cash and money market funds 

27,231 


28,784 


$ 54409 

s 

51406 
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[nvesiincnt Income (Losses) (doUirs in thousands): 


1 Years ersded December 31 


2009 


2008 1 

Short-Term: 





Interest and dividends 

$ 

44 

$ 

279 

Reserve Fund: 





Interest and dividends 

$ 

1,322 

$ 

1,943 

Net reabed and unreebed gairs (losses) 


_W86 


(2.412) 



3,708 


(469) 

Less: Management fees 


- 


(391 

Total Reserve Fund 

Investment Irvcome (Losses) 

$ 

3,708 

$ 

(S06) 


Changes in the Reserve Fund balance for the past nst) years are 
as foIloMs (doOars in thousands): 


1 Years ended December 31 

2009 

2008 1 

Fund baiance, beginning of year 

$ 51.000 

S 54,633 

Transfers from (to) operations, net 

290 

(2.000) 

Transfers for retiremeni benefit plans 

(597) 

11.117) 

Investment income (losses) 

3.700 

(506) 

Furuf balance, end of year 

$ 54,409 

$ 51,000 


Reserve Fund assets are unresrrined and maintained within 
the investment policies and guidelines Ibr the Fund established 
by the Finance and Compensation Committee of the Board 
ofTrustees. 

5. Employ&e Benefits 

£mplo)'ec benefits expcftse consists principally of cmjJoyxr 
payroll taxes, health are benefits Ibr active and retired 
emfJostes, and pension costs. 

Pension Plans 

The Foundation sponsors a dchned omtributioa plan (the 
Emp)o)TCs' Tax Shdtered Annuii}' Plan), and two defined 
benefit pension plans (the Employees’ Pension Plan and the 
Suppletncnial Executive Retirement Plan, a)l]eaively the 
Defined Benefit Plans). Emplojxcs do not contribute to the 
Defined Benefit Plans. 


Employee benefiis expense in the accompanying stattments of 
aaivitks iiKludes $1,894,000 and $1,364,000 for 2009 and 
2(K)8> rcspecuvdy. related to the defined contribution plan. 
Eifoaivc January 1, 2009, cm(do)xr contributions to the plan 
test after 1 .5 )'ars of service and are based on the employtes 
eamii^ kvxl, with incremental increases based on the cmployte’s 
age. Prior to January 1 . 2009, emplostr contributions to the plan 
were based solely on the employee s camii^ levd and vested after 
three }'cars of service for contriburioos made on or afta January 
1 . 2007, and after five years of service for contributions made 
prior to January 1 , 2007. 

The Defined Benefit Plans were closed to new hires 
effective January 1. 2008. Subjea to certain plan amendments 
effected in 2008, the Defined Benefit Plans operate as floor 
offset plans such that pension benefits are payable under those 
plans only to the atent that the employees target annual 
annuity retirement benefit is nor folly met by the defined 
contribution plan. As of December 31. 2008. benefits under 
the floor oifsa fbrmub of the Defined Benefit Plans have been 
frozen, except fm adjustments ibr increases in average final 
compensation for certain employees throi^ no bter than 
December 31, 201 3. As a result of the pbn amendment, a 
curtailment of the defined benefit pension plans was recognized 
as of December 3 1 , 2008. 

Post-Aetirem«nt Health Coverage Plan 
The Foundation sponsors a post-reotemem health coscrage pbn 
(Pssi'Rctizemcnt Plan) for afl enisle emfdoyccs with benefits 
varying based on retirement and }«us of service. The Foundatbn 

funds tcoroc health care benefits ihrot^ a Grantor Trust. 

The Medicare Prescription Drug. Improvement and 
Modemoadon Aa of 2003 (the Prescription Drug Act) 
established a prescription drug benefit under Mediare as well 
as a federal subsidy ro sponsors of reuree hcalthare benefit 
pbns that provide a benefit that is at least actuarialJy equivalent 
to Mediate Part D. *Ihe effect of the subsidy b included in the 
Foundation’s accumubied post-retirement benefit obligation 
and apensc calcubtions for the first time in 2009. 
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Assumptions 

Hk principal aaiurial assumpttoru used (o determine periodic 
benefit costs at>d benefit obligations ibr the defined benefit 
pension and the post>retiremeni Health coverage plans are as 


follows (not aD assumptions are applicable 

to all plans); 


1 At December 31 

2009 

2008 1 

Discount rate {benefit obfigations) 

5.79% 

629% 

Discount rate (net periodic 
benefit expense) 

6.29% 

629% 

Rateofinaease 

in compensation levels: 3.0% for 2010 

45% 

4.S% for 2011-2013 


Long-term rate of return on plan 
assets (benefit obligations) 

75% 

75% 

long-term ratt of return on plan 
assets (net periodic expense) 

75% 

ao% 

Healtit care cost trend rate 
for (olfowing year 

85% 

90% 


IHe current health can cost trend rate assumption reflects 
market conditions, historical health care inflation, future 
expectations of that inflation and the Foundations most recent 
cost aperience. Ihe assumed health care rate detjines gradually 
to an ultimate Icsc! of 5.0% after 2017. 

The expeaed iong-term rate of return on plan assets 
assumption was based upon a review of historical returns and 
apectatiorts and apabilitics of future market performance. 

Plan Assets 

Ibc Foundation's overall investment strategy is to maintain 
an appropriate balance ofanrvely managed and indexed 
investments, with the objective of c^iimrung longer-term 
returns while maintaining a high standard of portfolio 
quality and achieving proper diversification. *Ihe Finance 
and Compensation Committee (the Committee) has 
the responsibility to determine that the assets under 
the defined benefit pension and post-retirement pbns 
are properly diversified. Ihe Committee has rcuined a 
profissional investment manager for the assets of the FAF 
employee benefit fdans who maintains complete discretion 
over investment decisions, within asset alloation ranges 
recommended by the Committee. 


Ibe Committee has recommended asset allocation ranges 
to the investment manager of fi5 to 80 percent of the 
portfolios maikct value in cquit)' investments (which includes 
a 1 5 to 25 percent range for international stocb of the equity 
holdings) and 20 to 35 perant in fixed income investments. 
All securities included in the Plans' investments are required 
(0 be markeiaUe. Several types of investments ate prohibited 
without the express consent of the Committee. Ihe 
policies provide for a minimum investment quality rating 
for fixed income securities and ceruin other rcstriaions on 
investment conoentntions. 

The investment manager is prohibited from pimhasing 
securities on mar^n or otbcrwbc levering the portfolio, 
except as provided for in a prospectus document in the case 
of mutual or commingled funds. Hie assets under the defined 
benefit pension and post-retirement pbns Mere invested in 
mutual funds at December 31. 2009 and 2008. the majority 
of which were indexed. 


The folloM'ing taUc presents the fair value of major 
eateries of plan assets, all of which arc measured using 
Level I inputs (dollars In thousands): 


Fair Value of Plan Assets it 



December 31 (aR Level 1) 

2009 

2008 


EmployMS* Pension Plan 
Mutual Funds: 


U.S. equity funds (a) 

$ 8,250 

$ 6.045 

Internationai equity index fund (b| 

2,222 

1573 

Bond fund (c) 

2,596 

2,233 

Balanced fund (d) 

1.425 

1.090 

Cash held by investment manager 

53 

42 

Total 

$ 14548 

$ 11563 


Post-Retire mant Plan 
Mutual Funds: 


U.S. equity funds (a) 

S 3563 

S 2565 

International equity index fund (bl 

891 

674 

Bond fund (c) 

1.172 

894 

Balanced fund (d) 

590 

450 

Total 

$ 6,016 

S 4.483 
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Dcscriptioos of Funds 

(a) These liinds invest in small, mid, and Urgeop companies 
from diverafied industries using a blend of growth and value 
stntegics and inda sampling. 

(b) This fund b passively managed and seeks to track the 
perfonoance of international composite indexes. It has 
broad exposure across developed and emer^ng non* 

U.S. equity markets. Approximately 50% is invested in 
European companies. 

(c) This fund b passively nunaged using index sampling It 
includes diversified exposure to imxstment-grade U.S. 
bonds with approximately 76% in Aaa bonds and all other 
bonds having a Elaa rating or above. 

(d) Thb fund invests in S&P 500 Inda stocks, long*tcrm Ui. 
Treasury bonds, and money market ittstrumcncs. 

Net Periodic Benefit Expense 

The components of nn periodic benefi expense for the past 

mo years are as follows (doUan in thousands): 


1 Net periodic berveftt expenoe 


2009 


2008 1 

Defined Benefit Plans 

ServiMcosi 

S 

460 

$ 

348 

Interest cost 


882 


1,005 

Expected return on plan assets 


(840) 


(1.2921 

Amortitatiort of prior period 
actuarial losses 


1.008 


504 

Amortizaiion of prior service costs 


(176) 


22 

Curtailment charge 


- 


48 

Net periodic benefit expense 

$ 

1.3M 

$ 

635 

Post'Retirement Plan 

Service cost 

$ 

329 

$ 

334 

Interest cost 


422 


383 

Expected return on plan assets 


(420) 


(4581 

Amortization of prior period 
actuarial losses 


417 


215 

Amortizaiion of prior service costs 


sa 


58 

Mel periodic benefit expense 

s 

806 

$ 

532 


Gains and losses that nsuli from change in actuviai assumptions, 
and from actual experience wltich dif^ from duu assumed, arc 
amottbed over the employees' estimated average future workup 
lifnitne. Any prior service costs due to plan amendments ate abo 
amortbied over the esrimated average workii^ Itlrame. 

Pension end Post-Retirement Assets end Uebilities 


The changes in the Emfdoytcs’ Pension Plan assets and Post* 
Raircment Plan assets Ibr the past two years are » follons 
(dollars in thousands): 

1 Change in plan assets 

2009 


2008 1 

EniploYees* Pension Plan 
ftir valua of plan assets, 
begiwiinfl of year 

$ 11.083 

$ 

16,193 

Emplover contributions 

1.666 


506 

Actual investment income 
(losses) on plan assets 

2,750 


(5,092) 

Benefits paid 

(940) 


1524) 

Fair value of plan assets, 
end of year 

$ 14,548 

$ 

11.063 

Post*Ritjrement Plan 

Fair value of plan assals, 
beginning of year 

$ 4.483 

S 

5,002 

Emplover contributions 

766 


1,679 

Retiree contributions 

133 


136 

Actual investment income 
(losses) on plan assets 

1.069 


(1,9691 

Benefits p^ 

(4251 


(375) 

Fair value of plan assets, 
end of year 

% 6,016 

$ 

4,483 


In December 2005, the Foundation est^lishcd a Grantor Trust 
pursuant to Section 457(f) of the Interna! Revenue Code, 
as amended, for the benefrt of its Sufi^lemental Executive 
Retirement Plan. During the yean ended December 31. 

2009 and 2008, employer contributions of $146,000 and 
$64,000, rcspeaivdy, were made to the Trust, (kintor Trust 
assets of $478,000 and $373,000 as of December 31. 2009 
and 2008, rcspeaivdy, have been classifred as Supplemental 
Pension Pbn investments on the accompanying statements 
of financial position, and accordingly, are not included in the 
change in plan assets taUe above due to the nature of the assets. 
The investments include mutual funds with asset allocations 
substantially the same as the Employees' Pension Plan. 
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The change in ddined benefit pension plan and post- 
renremeni bcaiih ore plan obligations, funded status of 
the (^ns, and recondliatiofl to amounts reported in the 
bruncial statements for the past two years arc as follows 
(dc^brs in thousands); 


1 Chan9e in benefit obligations 


2009 


2008 1 

Defined Benefit Plans 





Benefit oblgition. be^nning of year 

$ 

14.490 

$ 

16.504 

Service cost 


460 


348 

Interest cost 


882 


1,005 

Plan amendments 


- 


II314I 

Actuarial (gains) losses 


3,182 


1.262 

Benefits paid 


(1.042) 


(708) 

Curtailments 


- 


(2,407) 

Benefit obfigation, end of year 

S 

17,972 

$ 

14y490 

Funded status at December 31: 

Underfunded plans 

i 

(3,424) 

s 

(3.407) 

Amounts recognized in the 
financtel statements 

% 

(3,424) 

$ 

(3,407) 

Post-Retirement Plan 





Benefit obBgation, beginning of year 

% 

6,872 

$ 

6.247 

Service cost 


329 


334 

Interest cost 


422 


383 

Actuarial (gams) losses 


(423) 


147 

Benefits paid 


(424) 


(375) 

Retiree contributions 


133 


136 

Benefit obligation, end of year 

% 

6,908 

$ 

6,872 

Furvded status at December 31: 

Underfunded plans 

$ 

(883) 

$ 

(239) 

Amounts recognized in the 
financial statements 

$ 

m 

$ 

12.3m 


Ihc Foundation's accumulated post-retirement benefit 
obligation in 2009 itKludes the efica of the Medicare Pan 
D subsidy of approximately $373,000, reBeaed as a decrease 
in the accuroubted post-retirement benefit obligation in 
2009. Ihe teduaion in the obligation has been treated as 
an actuarial gain and is included in pension related changes 
and not reBected in operating apenscs in the accompanying 
statement of activities. 


The amounts recorded lor the pension-related changes not 
refieaed in operating expenses are as follows 
(dolbrs in thousartds): 


Year ended 

December 31. 2009 

Defined 

Benefit 

Plans 

Post- 

Retirement 

Plan 

Total 

Employee 

Benefit 

Plans 

Net actuarial 
(gains) losses 

$ 1.271 

$ 0,061) 

$ 

210 

Arrtorhzatkin of net 
(gains) kisses 

(1,008) 

(417) 


11.425) 


263 

0.478) 


0.215) 

Amortization of net prior 
set\w costs feretSis) 

176 

(58) 


118 


S 439 

i 0,536} 

S 

0X197) 


Year ended 

December 31, 2006 

Defined 

Benefit 

Plans 

Post- 

Retacment 

Plan 

Total 

Employee 

Benefit 

Plans 

Net actuarial 
losses 

$ 7.647 

S 2.565 

S 

10J12 

Curtailment 

(2,407) 

- 


12,4071 

Amortization of net 
(gains) losses 

(504) 

(213) 


P17I 


4,736 

2.352 


7,088 

Net prior service 
costs (credits) 

0,515) 



0,5151 

Curtailment 

(47) 

- 


(471 

Amortization of net prior 
service costs (credits) 

(22) 

(58) 


(80) 


0,584] 

m 


0,642) 


$ 3,152 

$ ^294 

$ 

5,446 
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Hk following is lulditiona] information for the Foundation’s 
cm|:Jo\’cc benefit plans (dtJUn in thousands); 





Total 


Defined 

Post* 

Employee 

Year ended 

Benefit 

Retirement 

Ben^ 

December 31.2009 

Plans 

Plan 

Plans 


Amounts not r«C 09 ni 2 «d 
as components of net 
periodic benefit costs: 


Net actuarial losses 

$ 9.474 

$ 3,205 

$ 12,679 

Net prior service 
costs (credits) 

11.293) 

2 oe 

(1.065) 


$ 8.181 

$ 3,413 

$ 11394 


Amounts expected to be 
recoQiviaed durirtp the year 
ended December 31. 2010: 


Net actuarial losses 

$ 1,067 $ 

36 

$ 1.105 

Net prior service 
costs (credits) 

m 

281 

114 


$ 900 $ 

319 

$ 1,219 





Total 


De(ii>ed 

Post* 

Employee 

Year ended 

Benefit 

Retnment 

Ben^ 

December 31, 2008 

Plans 

Plan 

Plans 


Arrvounts not recotjnized 
as components of net 
periodic benefit costs: 


Net actuarial losses 

S 

9.211 

$ 4.683 

$ 13394 

Net prior service 
costs (credits) 


(1.469) 

266 

(1.203) 


% 

7,742 

$ 4,M9 

S 12391 


The following benefit pavinents. which rcfica apccted future 
service, art proteaed to be paid under the FouiKktion's benefit 
plans, including the amounts of Nfedkarc Fan D subsidies for 
the Fosi'Retiretnent Pbn (dollars in thousands): 


Year ended 
OMtarlt 

Defined 

Benefit 

Pension 

Post-Retirement Plan 


Gross 

Medicare 

PartD 

Net 

2010 

S 756 

$ 262 

17 $ 

245 

2011 

890 

287 

18 

269 

2012 

1.149 

312 

20 

292 

2013 

1.026 

337 

21 

316 

2014 

1,155 

358 

22 

336 

2015-19 

6315 

2379 

125 

2354 


The Foundation expects to contribute approximaKly 
Sl,0l4,000, $177,000 atul $570,000 to its £m|:do)'ecs’ 
Pension Pbn, Supplemental Executive Retirement Pbn and 
Postretirement Healthcare Pbn. rcspecrivcly, during 2010. 


6. Furniture, Equipment and 
Leasehold Improvements 


1 At December 31 (doKars in thousands) 

2009 

2008 

Furniture and eeiuipmerit 

$ 9376 

$ 9343 

Leasehold improvements 

3,655 

3,752 


13,331 

12,795 

Accumuialed depreciation 
and amortization 

(11337) 

(10,4011 


i 2,094 

$ 2394 


7. Lease Commitments 

*Ihe Foundation occupies office space under an operating lease 
that opiics on September 30, 2012. Total rental expense for 
office space and equipment amounted to $1,532,000 and 
S i .670,000 in 2009 and 2008, respectively. Accnied rent 
apensc attnbu(d>lc to cscabting minimum lease payments, 
initial rent abatement and a leasehold impnw’cment allowance 
totaled Sl.412,000 and $1,786,000 at December 31. 2009 
and 2008, lespeciivdy, and is reflected in lubilitks in the 
accompanying satements of financial position. The rent 
apense liabilit}* is bcii^ amortized over the remainit^ term of 
the applicable operating lease. 

Future minimum payments under operating leases for 
office space, including the Foundation's current share of 
real estate taxes and other operating costs, are as follows 
(dollars in thousands): 


1 Year ended December 31 

2010 

$ 

1361 

2011 


2,079 

2012 


1384 

Total minimum lease payments 

% 

5,644 


2009 Annual Report 
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Management’s Report on Financial Responsibility and Internal G>ntrols 


Management of the Rnandal Aaounting Foundation 
is rcs^ostblc for the prepamion of the accompanying 
ftnancial statements, and for the foirncss and accuracy of the 
hnancul informaiion included in this atuuul report. Ihe 
hnancia! statements have been prepared in accoidance with 
accounting principles generally aaepted in the United Sutes 
of America. Management is also responsible for establishing 
and maintaining an adequate internal control structure and 
adequate procedures for hnancial reporting. The Foundation 
maintains a s^-stem of internal controls designed to ensure the 
integrity, objeaivity and ovYraU effcaiveness of the accountii^ 
and financial reporting process. 

The Board ofTrustecs of the Foundation, through its 
Audit Gunmittee, os’etsec (1) the organizations finaiKtal artd 
accounting policies and reports; (2) the oigantations intonal 
control over financial reporting; (3) the system of accounting 
and related inccnul controls and the competence of persons 
performing key fiinctions within that and (4) the scope 
and tcsulis of independent audits. iDcluding any comments 
received from auditors on the adequacy of interna! controls and 
quality of financial reporting. The Fmindaiions wdiiots render 
an objective, indcpcndeni opinion annually on the o^anizanon's 
financial suteinents, arsd they have free aivd direa aoxss to 
discuss mancis with the ^idii Gimmtncc. with and without the 
presena or knowlct^ of management. The auditors ate engaged 
by and report directly m the Audit G>mmittee. 

The Foundations Audit Comminee has chosen to follow 
requirements issued for public companies by the New York 
Stock Exchange, the Securities and Exchange G)mmission and 
other securities r^;u!ators by developing and nuintainii^ a 
charter governing its t^Kiations. Although the Foundation b 
not a puUk company, the Committee has coiKluded tlw the 
organization should voluntarily comply with public company 
recommendations and t^ulations where appropriate. The i^iht 
Committee diartcr identifies the key obfccdvxs, functions, 
operating practices, membership requiretncncs. and duties and 
rcsponsiNlitics of the Committee. The responsibilities include 
r^larly reviewing the charter to identify areas in need of 
enhancement, expansion and/or clarification. The voluntary 
compliance effort has continued with respea to the audit 
committee and internal control provisions of the Sarbanes- 
Oxley Act of 2002, and the tebied Securities and Exchange 


Commission and Public Company Accountii^ Oveni^t Boaid 
guidance. The Foundation has completed its compliance plan 
with respea to interna! controk over accounrii^ and financial 
reporting (as addressed for public companies by Section 404 
of the Sarbancs-Oxicy Aa). The Audit Committee's chamr b 
available through the office of the Foundation s Preadent. 

Maiugement of the Foundation b responsibie forcsrabluhing 
and maintaining adequate internal control over financial repotting. 
The Foundations internal controls arc des^ped to provide 
reasonaUc assurance as to the rdubility of the entity's finandal 
aarements for external purposes. Intenul ointid over financial 
reporting does have inherent limitations and nm not prevent or 
detca misstatements. Therefore, even those ^ems daermined 
to be effective can provide only reasonable, and not absolute, 
assurance with re^xa m financial statement preparation and 
presentation. Aho. due to dun^g conditions, the effectiveness of 
internal control over financial reponing may vat)* ova dme. and 
certain conirob may prove to be inadequate. 

Under the supcrvbion of the Board ofTrustecs and with the 
participation of other members of man^nnent, we have cvaluaicd 
the effectiveness of the Foimdacions intend control over finartcial 
reponing as of Deomber 31 . 2009. In making thb assessment, 
we have uiilhed the internal control framewt>rk set forth b)' 
the CcMnnittcc of Sponsodi^ O^anizatkms of the Treadway 
Commbsion in Intend Control -Integrated Bamework. Wc 
have conduded that, based upon our evaluation, the Foundation's 
internal control over fiiondat reponing was effooive as of 
D«embcr31.2009. 

The Tnmecs have also adopted, and regularly monitor, 
personnd polidcs designed to ensure that employees of 
the Foundation are free of conflicts of interest. Rnally, to 
fkiliutc open communicaijon, the Trustees, throt^ the 
Audit Committee, have adopted, and re^ilariy monitor, an 
ombuds policy designed to provide an independent resource for 
reporting integrity or compliance concerns. 

John j. Brennan Teresa S. Policy 

0>airma>i PmiJftU 

FAFBaudonhisteB FAF 
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Independent Auditor’s Report 

To the Board of Trustees of the 
Financial Accounting Foundation 

We have audited the accompanying statements of financial 
position of the Financial Aaounttng Foundation as of 
December 31. 2009 and 2008. and the related statements 
of activities and cash Hows for the yean then ended. These 
Hnancial statements arc the resportsibilit)' of the Foundation’s 
management. Our responsibility U to express an opinion on 
these financia! statements based on our audits. 

We conducted our audits in accordance with auditing 
standards generally accepted in the United States of Ameria. 
Those standards require chat we plan and perform the audit 
to obtain reasonable assurance about whether the fiiuncial 
statements are free of material misstatement. An audit includes 
cxaminii^. on a test basis, evidence supporting the amounts 
and disclosures in the HnanciaJ statements. An audit also 
includes assessing the aaouniing princi(de$ used and ggnilkant 
estimates made by management, as well as evaluating the overall 
financial statement presentation. We believe that our audits 
provide a reasonable basis for our opinion. 


In our opinion, rhe financial statements referred to above 
present Etirly, in all material respects, the financial position of 
the Financial Accounting Foundation as of December 31. 2009 
and 2008. and the results of its operations and its cash Hows fiw 
die years then ended in conformity with accounting principles 
generally accepted in the United Suics of America. 



McGbdrey&lhillcn.LLP 
New Haven, Conneaicut 
.Vlirch2fi.20I0 
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RESPONSES TO WRITTEN QUESTIONS OF CHAIRMAN JOHNSON 
FROM JAMES L. KROEKER 

Q.l. During Wednesday’s hearing on “The Role of the Accounting 
Profession in Preventing Another Financial Crisis”, comments were 
made by a witness testifying on the second panel on which I would 
appreciate your response and assessment. 

The comment dealt with the relative importance of materiality 
and transparency. The witness said, “you cannot hide behind mate- 
riality if something is not transparent. And the FASB has for years 
been urged to adopt a rule that says if additional disclosure is nec- 
essary to keep the financials from being misleading, you need to 
make it . . . [UJntil we put that standard in place ... we are 
going to have a problem.” 

What would be the potential and probable impacts of the imple- 
mentation of such a rule? What has been the history of consider- 
ation of such a rule, which was mentioned? What is the applicable 
FASB guidance regarding the disclosure of information necessary 
to keep a material part of the financial statement from being mis- 
leading? 

A.l. It is already a requirement under Securities Act Rule 408 (for 
filings under the Securities Act of 1933) and Exchange Act Rule 
12b-20 (for filings under the Exchange Act) that, in addition to the 
information expressly required to be included in a statement or re- 
port, there shall be added such further material information, if 
any, as may be necessary to make the required statements, in the 
light of the circumstances under which they are made, not mis- 
leading. 

In this context, it is useful to differentiate between FASB stand- 
ards and SEC requirements. Generally, financial statements filed 
with the SEC must be prepared in accordance with generally ac- 
cepted accounting principles. ^ The Commission has recognized the 
standards of the FASB as “generally accepted” for purposes of the 
Federal securities laws. ^ The SEC also has its own rules and re- 
quirements relating to the financial statements and to disclosures 
that must accompany the financial statements. 

The Commission has brought enforcement actions where filings 
were materially misleading to investors even though the financial 
statements may have technically complied with GAAP. For exam- 
ple, in a settled matter involving Edison Schools Inc., the Commis- 
sion alleged that Edison, a private manager of elementary and sec- 
ondary public schools, failed to disclose significant information re- 
garding its business operations. ^ The Commission alleged that Edi- 
son failed to disclose that a substantial portion of its reported reve- 
nues consisted of payments that never reached Edison. These funds 
were instead expended by school districts (Edison’s clients) to pay 
teacher salaries and other costs of operating schools that were 
managed by Edison. The Commission did not find that Edison’s 
revenue recognition practices contravened GAAP or that earnings 


^See, Rule 4-01(a)(l) of Regulation S-X. Rule 4-0 1(a) also prescribes that “The information 
required with respect to any statement shall be furnished as a minimum requirement to which 
shall be added such further material information as is necessary to make the required state- 
ments, in the light of the circumstances under which they are made, not misleading.” 

2 See, Rel. No. 33-8832 (Apr. 25, 2003). 

^See, In re Edison Schools, Inc., A.A.E.R. No. 1555 (May 14, 2002). 
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were misstated. However, the Commission nonetheless found that 
Edison committed violations by failing to provide accurate disclo- 
sure, thus showing that technical compliance with GAAP in the fi- 
nancial statements will not insulate an issuer from enforcement ac- 
tion. 4 


RESPONSES TO WRITTEN QUESTIONS OF CHAIRMAN REED 
FROM JAMES L. KROEKER 

Q.l. During your remarks, you noted that there are projects re- 
garding assessing an entity’s ability to continue as a going concern. 
What is SEC’s role in these projects? What is the estimated 
timeline to completion? 

A.l. Section lOA of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 (Exchange 
Act) requires that each audit of the financial statements of an 
issuer include an evaluation of whether there is substantial doubt 
about the ability of the issuer to continue as a going concern. ^ The 
PCAOB’s current auditing standards {i.e., AU 341, “An Entity’s 
Ability To Continue as a Going Concern”) require auditors to evalu- 
ate, based on information obtained during the course of the audit, 
whether there is substantial doubt about an entity’s ability to con- 
tinue as a going concern for a reasonable period of time, not to ex- 
ceed one year beyond the date of the financial statements being au- 
dited. If, after considering identified conditions and events that 
gave rise to the substantial doubt (and gathering additional infor- 
mation about them if appropriate), and management’s plan to miti- 
gate the effect of the conditions and events (as well as the likeli- 
hood that the plan could be effectively implemented), an auditor 
concludes that substantial doubt about the entity’s ability to con- 
tinue as a going concern for a reasonable period remains, then the 
auditor’s report is required to contain an explanatory paragraph 
describing this condition. 

These specific rules are directed only at an auditor; they do not 
speak to the duty that a company may have to make disclosures 
that are relevant to its ability to continue as a going concern. For 
example, the SEC requires that issuers disclose information about 
their financial circumstances, including negative trends in cash 
flows, liquidity, capital resources, or results of operations; risk fac- 
tors; and various indicators of financial distress, such as loan de- 
faults. ® 

Recognizing, however, that some investors have expressed a de- 
sire for additional or more focused disclosures in this area, the 
EASE has an active project on disclosures about risks and uncer- 
tainties. The EASE originally undertook this project to determine 
what analysis and disclosures management should be required to 
make in financial statements about whether there is substantial 
doubt about an entity’s ability to continue as a going concern. The 
EASE decided to broaden the scope of this project to address con- 


‘^See, also In re Coca-Cola Company, A.A.E.R. No. 2232 (Apr. 18, 2005). 

® Exchange Act §10A(a)(3). 

^See, e.g., Item 303 of Regulation S-K; Item 2.04 of Form 8-K; Codification of Financial Re- 
porting Policies Section 501.01—13. 

"^For a more detailed discussion, refer to the FASB Project Update on Disclosures about Risks 
and Uncertainties and the Liquidation Basis of Accounting (Formerly Going Concern) at http:! / 
www.fash.org. 
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cerns about the ability of investors and other users of financial 
statements to understand the risks and uncertainties about an en- 
tity’s ability to continue as a going concern and to meet its obliga- 
tions when they become due. Some of the key considerations that 
the FASB is deliberating include the threshold for disclosure re- 
quirements, the nature of the disclosures, and the time frame of 
the evaluation period. 

Given the existing requirements in the Exchange Act and 
PCAOB standards as well as the importance of the FASB’s project, 
the SEC is working closely with both the FASB and the PCAOB 
to improve the provision of useful and reliable information to inves- 
tors and other financial statement users in a timely manner and 
to ensure that the roles and responsibilities of preparers and audi- 
tors are properly aligned. 

We anticipate that substantial progress will be made on this 
project before the end of 2011. 

Q.2. Without providing specifics of the Commission’s nonpublic in- 
vestigations, how many cases has the Commission investigated con- 
cerning (1) the conduct of issuers and executives and (2) the con- 
duct of auditors relating to financial reporting related to the finan- 
cial crisis. When does the staff estimate that its investigative proc- 
ess will conclude with respect to all of the related financial crisis 
cases? 

A.2. In the last 2 years, the SEC has assigned very high priority 
to cases arising from the financial crisis. During that time, the 
SEC has filed enforcement actions involving issues generally asso- 
ciated with the financial crisis against 20 corporate defendants, in- 
cluding related corporate entities, and 40 individual defendants, in- 
cluding 26 CEOs, CFOs, and other senior officers. Many of these 
cases have been resolved in whole or in part, resulting in more 
than $1.3 billion in penalties, disgorgement, and other monetary 
relief. 

Specifically, the SEC has filed financial crisis-related matters in- 
volving conduct at: 

• Bank of America; 

• American Home Mortgage; 

• Reserve Management Company, Inc.; 

• Brookstreet Securities Corp.; 

• Countrywide Financial; 

• Evergreen Investment Management Co.; 

• New Century Financial; 

• State Street Bank and Trust Company; 

• Morgan Keegan; 

• Goldman Sachs & Co.; 

• Taylor, Bean & Whitaker; 

• Colonial Bank; 

• TCP Asset Management; 

• Citigroup; 

• Charles Schwab & Co.; 

• TD Ameritrade, Inc.; 
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• IndyMac Bancorp; and 

• Wachovia Capital Markets LC (n/k/a Wells Fargo Securities 
LLC). 

Although none of the filed cases described above resulted in 
charges against an auditor, several of those maters — including New 
Century Financial, Citigroup, and IndyMac Bancorp — alleged re- 
porting violations related to exposure to losses from subprime mort- 
gages and subprime mortgage-backed assets or false and mis- 
leading statements concerning capital and liquidity positions. Oth- 
ers — including Brookstreet Securities, State Street Bank and Trust 
Company, and Charles Schwab & Co. — alleged misrepresentations 
to investors describing certain subprime-related structured prod- 
ucts or subprime-concentrated investment funds as safe and secure 
when in fact they were risky, illiquid, and highly leveraged. As 
part of their investigation of these filed matters, attorneys and ac- 
countants in the Division of Enforcement carefully scrutinized the 
role of auditors and coordinated, where appropriate, with the 
PCAOB to facilitate information sharing and analysis. 

In addition to its filed cases, the Division of Enforcement has a 
number of active ongoing investigations related to the financial cri- 
sis, including investigations concerning mortgage foreclosure prac- 
tices, practices related to the securitization and sale of residential 
mortgage backed securities (RMBS), the structuring and marketing 
of certain collateralized debt obligation (CDO) transactions, and the 
accuracy of issuer disclosures related to exposure to subprime 
mortgages or other subprime mortgage-backed assets. Auditor con- 
duct certainly is within the scope of many of these ongoing inves- 
tigations. 

While it is difficult to estimate when the investigative process 
will conclude, the Division of Enforcement has designated financial 
crisis-related cases as national priority matters and will continue 
aggressively pursuing evidence of securities laws violations con- 
nected to the financial crisis. 

Q.3. What additional information do you believe should be commu- 
nicated by auditors to the audit committee? When should the com- 
munication occur {e.g., during the performance of an audit or re- 
view, during the performance of an audit, after an audit has con- 
cluded, or at another time)? 

A.3. An effective and engaged audit committee is a key component 
of our financial reporting system and much has been done over the 
past decade to strengthen the role and effectiveness of audit com- 
mittees. To some extent, an audit committee relies on discussions 
and other communications with the auditor to become informed not 
only about the audit but also the financial reporting process of the 
company. Therefore, the more robust, timely, and effective the 
auditor’s communications with the audit committee are, the better 
prepared the audit committee can be to perform its governance re- 
sponsibilities. 

Recently, the PCAOB has been working on a new auditing stand- 
ard to update and replace its current standard on auditor commu- 
nications with audit committees. The PCAOB has performed a sig- 
nificant amount of work pertaining to this project; in particular, it: 
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• proposed a new auditing standard for public comment in 
March 2010; 

• held a discussion with the Board’s Standing Advisory Group 
(SAG) in July 2010. Topics included existing communication 
requirements, best practices, potential additional requirements 
and responses received from the public on the March 2010 pro- 
posed standard; and 

• held a roundtable in September 2010 with various audit com- 
mittee members to explore further the proposed standard from 
the viewpoint of audit committee members. 

The PCAOB is currently analyzing the information received from 
its outreach as part of its efforts to finalize the new standard. The 
SEC staff has worked closely with the PCAOB throughout its ef- 
forts and will continue to do so. I support and commend the 
PCAOB for the extent of its outreach and also believe that it is ex- 
ploring areas where the provision of additional information might 
be useful. 

Although the proposed standard builds upon existing require- 
ments, the nature and extent of required communications in the 
proposed standard would, in my view, enhance the existing stand- 
ard. The primary objectives of the new standard are: (1) to enhance 
the relevance and effectiveness of communication between the 
auditor and the audit committee; and (2) to emphasize the impor- 
tance of effective two-way communication between the auditor and 
audit committee to achieve better the objectives of the audit. 

Although this project is ongoing, I believe the items below, if in- 
cluded in the final standard, have the potential to improve audit 
quality and the audit committee’s understanding of both the audit 
process and company-specific financial reporting exposures: 

• improved communication about the auditor’s assessment of sig- 
nificant risks; 

• improved communication about the importance of accounting 
policies, practices and estimates as well as the underlying 
judgments and assumptions used by management; 

• communication about situations where the auditor is aware of 
complaints or concerns raised regarding accounting or auditing 
matters; and 

• an evaluation of the audit committee’s communications with 
the auditor. 

The additional requirements are designed to facilitate effective 
two-way dialogue, which would ultimately improve audit quality. 

Further, the proposed standard discusses the timing of auditor 
communications. The proposed standard would require that all 
communications occur in a timely manner, which would be deter- 
mined by factors such as the significance of the matter to be com- 
municated and corrective or follow-up action needed, but never 
later than the issuance of the auditor’s report. 

The Board’s intent is to finalize the standard during 2011 at 
which time the standard would be subject to approval by the Com- 
mission. 
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Q.4. Mr. Doty recommended that Congress consider changes to per- 
mit the PCAOB to disclose its decision to institute disciplinary 
hearings, which is currently prohibited by Section 105(c)(2) of the 
Sarbanes-Oxley Act of 2002. Please give us your detailed thoughts 
regarding the strengths and weaknesses of this proposal. 

A.4. I take seriously the PCAOB’s suggestion that its disciplinary 
system is not functioning as it should, and I support the further 
exploration of the PCAOB’s proposal. 

Since August 2010, the P(5A0B has been advocating for a change 
to SOX that would make its disciplinary proceedings public. ® The 
drafters of SOX made a policy choice to keep the PCACOB’s discipli- 
nary proceedings private. ^ But the PCAOB has several times ar- 
ticulated arguments why that policy choice should be revisited: (1) 
investors, audit committees, and other interested parties are kept 
in the dark about an auditor’s alleged misconduct — no matter how 
serious; (2) nonpublic proceedings provide an incentive for respond- 
ents to litigate rather than settle Board cases, thus consuming con- 
siderable PCAOB resources; (3) because of the lack of transparency, 
the public cannot evaluate the Board’s enforcement program; and 
(4) the nonpublic nature of contested proceedings limits the Board’s 
ability to use its enforcement authority as a tool to improve audit 
quality and deter violations. 

The SEC debated similar policy issues in the 1980s, when it 
adopted a change to its Rules of Practice to make public its formal 
proceedings against professionals. Several of the factors in sup- 
port of the change are similar to those articulated by the PCAOB 
in support of its proposal. The SEC at the time also considered the 
potential negative ramifications of the decision, including those 
that were raised by commenters at the time. 

Further, it may be useful to consider the provisions governing 
the disciplinary processes of SROs {e.g., FINRA) to determine if 
their rules would provide a helpful analogy for the PCAOB, as the 
regulation of SROs were, in many ways, a model for the structure 
of the PCAOB and disciplinary proceedings of SROs and the 
PCAOB are both overseen by the SEC. 

I support the PCAOB’s continued consideration of ways in which 
it can improve the effectiveness of its disciplinary system, as well 
as continued dialogue on the specific question of whether SOX 
should be amended to make the PCAOB’s disciplinary procedures 


®In August 2010, then-Acting Chairman Goelzer sent a letter to the Senate Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs, urging that SOX be amended to make the PCAOB’s dis- 
ciplinary proceedings public. A letter was also sent to the PCAOB’s oversight committee in the 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

^ Compare Section 203(c)(2) of S. 2004, the Investor Confidence in Public Accounting Act of 
2002, with Section 105(c)(2) of S. 2673, the Public Company Accounting Reform and Investor 
Protection Act of 2002. S. 2673, which went on to become SOX, borrowed extensively from S. 
2004. See, “Accounting Reform and Investor Protection”, S. Hrg. 107-948, at 1213 (statement of 
Senator Sarbanes). However, while S. 2004 provided that “[a]ll hearings under this section shall 
be public, unless otherwise ordered by the Board on its own motion or after considering the mo- 
tion of a party,” S. 2673 incorporated the opposite rule: “Hearings under this section shall not 
be public, unless otherwise ordered by the Board for good cause shown, with the consent of the 
parties to such hearing” (emphasis added). Cf. id. at 1219 (statement of Senator Dorgan, hoping 
for an amendment to make disciplinary proceedings public). 

'^^See, Disciplinary Proceedings Involving Professionals Appearing or Practicing Before the 
Commission, Rel. No. 34-25893 (July 7, 1988) [53 FR 26427 (July 13, 1988)]. 

Sec, e.g., SOX 107(b)(4) and (c)(2). 

12 Existing FINRA rules govern the timing and extent of public disclosures of disciplinary pro- 
ceedings. See, e.g., FINRA Rules 8312 and 8313. 
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public. In the meantime, I encourage the PCAOB to explore actions 
and efficiencies using its existing authority to improve the discipli- 
nary process. 

Q.5. The Investor Advocacy Group of the PCAOB recently dis- 
cussed a survey and noted four potential areas of improvement in 
auditor communications: 

a. assessments of management’s estimates and judgments; 

b. areas of high financial statement and audit risk; 

c. unusual transactions, restatement, and other significant 
changes; and 

d. assessments of the quality of the issuer’s accounting policies 
and practices. 

Please give us your detailed thoughts concerning whether there 
should be increased communications in each of the areas noted. 
Has the SEC issued any guidance to increase the communication 
with respect to each of the above areas? If not, why not? What ad- 
ditional areas of communication should be improved? 

A.5. The requirement to have an independent audit of financial 
statements has long been an integral part of our financial reporting 
system. The independent auditor’s opinion that a company’s finan- 
cial statements are fairly presented in conformity with accounting 
principles generally accepted in the United States gives investors 
confidence that the company’s financial statements — prepared by 
the company’s management — are reliable. 

However, the auditor’s report has remained largely unchanged 
for several decades, except for changes to reflect the auditor’s re- 
sponsibility to report on internal control over financial reporting for 
companies that are subject to Section 404(b) of SOX. Some inves- 
tors believe that the auditor’s report could be enhanced to provide 
investors with additional information that may help them better 
understand either the financial statements or the audit of the fi- 
nancial statements. The PCAOB has therefore undertaken a stand- 
ard-setting project to explore possible improvements to the audi- 
tor’s reporting model. I am supportive of the PCAOB’s efforts in 
this area, and I believe that changes to the auditor’s reporting 
model may serve as an appropriate avenue to provide investors 
with at least some of that additional information. 

The scope of the PCAOB’s project includes consideration of each 
of the four potential areas of improvement noted by the Investor 
Advisory Group. I believe that these are the appropriate areas to 
be discussed as part of this project. For possible changes to the 
auditor’s reporting model to be most effective, it will be key for the 
PCAOB and the SEC to obtain a fuller understanding of the nature 
of information investors would find most meaningful, the intended 
use of such information and whether that information is appro- 
priately suited for its intended use, who the appropriate party is 
to provide such information {e.g., auditors, audit committees, and/ 
or management), and in what form the information should be pro- 
vided. 

Given the stage of the project, it is premature to reach a conclu- 
sion about which particular areas should ultimately require in- 
creased communications within the auditor’s report. However, I be- 
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lieve that the PCAOB is exploring the appropriate areas for poten- 
tial improvement and has heen commendable in its extensive ef- 
forts to seek input from the appropriate constituencies. The 
PCAOB has announced that its next step is the issuance of a con- 
cept release that will offer an opportunity for the PCAOB to receive 
feedback from a wide range of constituents. The SEC staff will con- 
tinue to work actively with the PCAOB as it pursues this project 
further. 

Q.6. Auditing firms and investors have publicly expressed the need 
for increased transparency into large firms and their complex net- 
works. Foreign regulators have adopted transparency standards 
that exceed those in the U.S., such as the EU’s Article 40 Trans- 
parency Report. Should audit firms publish annual audited finan- 
cial statements? 

What do you believe are the strengths and weaknesses of such 
a proposal? What additional information should be disclosed? What 
work has the SEC done concerning the issue of increasing the 
transparency into large accounting firms? What additional work is 
being done? What additional work should be done? 

A.6. Transparency is an important component of a well-functioning 
financial reporting system. The EU’s Article 40 Transparency Re- 
port requires annual transparency reporting that includes many re- 
quired items, from a description of legal structure and owner- 
ship, to a description of the internal quality control system of the 
audit firm, to financial information comparing revenues from audit 
services compared to revenues earned from other assurance serv- 
ices, tax services, and other nonaudit services. I generally support 
this type of transparency and support many of the principles that 
underlie the specific reporting requirements set forth by Article 40. 

In fact, certain aspects of the U.S. audit oversight regime already 
incorporate many of those same principles. For example, the 
PCAOB requires that registered firms report certain matters to it 
on at least an annual basis, and in the case of “reportable events” 
the PCAOB requires reporting within 30 days. The reports that 
are filed by the firms with the PCAOB are made publicly available 
on the PCAOB’s Web site. The reporting includes information 
about the firm’s ownership, associated persons, disciplinary pro- 
ceedings, issuers for which the firm issued audit reports, and infor- 
mation about the firm’s quality controls, among other things. I be- 
lieve that much of the reporting that is currently made public by 
the PCAOB has a linkage to consideration of audit quality. The 
linkage to audit quality is important to consider when weighing the 
strengths and weaknesses of proposals to increase further trans- 
parency into accounting firms. I believe that information that as- 
sists decision makers in drawing inferences regarding audit quality 
should be the primary focus of any effort to enhance transparency. 


For more detail about the items required by Article 40 of Directive 2006/43/EC of the Euro- 
pean Parliament and of the Council on statutory audits of annual accounts and consolidated ac- 
counts (May 17, 2006) (commonly known as the “8th Company Law Directive” or the “Statutory 
Audit Directive”), the text of the Directive is available at http:! I eur-lex.europa.eu I LexUriServ I 
LexUriServ.do?uri=OJ:L:2006:157:0087:0087:EN:PDF. 

For more detail about reporting requirements and what constitutes a “reportable event,” 
see, http : / / pcaobus. org / Registration / rasr / Pages /RASR Search. aspx. 
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To address your specific question about requiring audit firms to 
publish annual audited financial statements, it is my under- 
standing that the PCAOB has been provided access to a broad 
range of financial information, including the information required 
by Article 40, on a nonpublic basis in connection with its inspection 
process. This disclosure is consistent with the recommendation of 
the Advisory Committee on the Auditing Profession (ACAP). 
ACAP studied the issue of whether to require firms to publish an- 
nual audited financial statements, and they received testimony on 
potential positive and negative effects of such a proposal. Although 
there were differing views on this topic which precluded ACAP 
from reaching consensus on this matter, ACAP ultimately rec- 
ommended against requiring audit firms to publish annual audited 
financial statements and instead recommended that the PCAOB 
have access to such information. 

The SEC staff will continue to work with the PCAOB to explore 
how to achieve greater transparency of information that informs 
the public about audit quality. 


RESPONSES TO WRITTEN QUESTIONS OF SENATOR CRAPO 
FROM JAMES L. KROEKER 

Q.l. Last year the SEC settled with the State of New Jersey re- 
garding pension fraud charges and according to newspapers is in- 
vestigating public statements by Illinois officials about the State’s 
underfunded pension fund. What additional steps should the SEC 
and the Governmental Accounting Standards Board (GASB) be tak- 
ing to reveal more about the status of public pension funds which 
some estimate have unfunded liabilities ranging from $700 billion 
to $3 trillion? 

Should States have to follow similar forecasted rates of return as 
is required by private sector pension plans under ERISA? 

A.l. While conceptually I see no compelling reason for a difference 
between the forecasted rates of return of State and private pension 
plans, the Commission does not have authority to oversee the 
GASB and plays no role in the GASB’s standard-setting processes. 
Therefore, I do not have detailed comments about particular GASB 
standards or the GASB’s rulemaking agenda. 

Moreover, the Commission’s statutory authority to regulate 
issuers and many other participants in the municipal securities 
market is closely circumscribed. Municipal securities themselves 
are exempt securities under both the Securities Act and the Ex- 
change Act and, therefore, are not subject to the Securities Act reg- 
istration requirements or the Exchange Act periodic disclosure obli- 
gations applicable to public companies. Furthermore, the Commis- 
sion’s statutory authority is limited with regard to securities offer- 
ings and other actions of many municipal market participants, in- 
cluding issuers, issuer officials, conduit borrowers, independent 
municipal financial advisors, and bond lawyers. While the Ex- 
change Act gives the Commission regulatory authority over brokers 
and dealers who underwrite issuances or otherwise engage in mu- 


^^See, ACAP, Final Report, Recommendation 7 at §VIL20, available at http:! I 
www.treasury.gov I about I organizational-structure I offices I Documents I final-report.pdf . 
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nicipal securities transactions, the Commission’s authority over 
issuers of municipal securities is specifically limited hy Section 
15B(d) of the Exchange Act (commonly called the Tower Amend- 
ment). 

Thus, in many circumstances, the Commission’s only authority 
over persons engaged in the issuance or distribution of municipal 
securities is its authority to bring enforcement actions against any 
person or entity, including issuers of municipal securities, who vio- 
late the antifraud provisions of the Federal securities laws. If a 
particular accounting treatment for pension liabilities were deter- 
mined to be fraudulent, the use of that treatment by an issuer 
would be subject to the Commission’s antifraud jurisdiction. 


RESPONSES TO WRITTEN QUESTIONS OF CHAIRMAN REED 
FROM ANTON R. VALUKAS 

Q.l. What additional information do you believe should be commu- 
nicated by auditors to the audit committee? When should the com- 
munication occur {e.g., during the performance of an audit or re- 
view, during the performance of an audit, after an audit has con- 
cluded, or at another time)? 

A.l. Thank you for your e-mail requesting that Tony Valukas an- 
swer certain questions for the record. We have reviewed the ques- 
tions, and we believe that they ask for opinions on issues and top- 
ics beyond the scope of Tony’s assignment as Lehman Examiner. 
Tony has not actually formulated a opinion on some of these ques- 
tions, and any opinions he does have or might come to are as a pri- 
vate citizen. Expressing those opinions might give the incorrect im- 
pression that they were informed by his work on the Lehman mat- 
ter. We therefore respectfully believe that it is not appropriate for 
him to respond. 

Please convey to the Chairman and Ranking Member, as well as 
all of the Committee Members, Tony’s appreciation for the Commit- 
tee’s consideration of his testimony. 

Sincerely, 

Robert L. Byman 
Jenner & Block LLP 
Chicago, IL 60654-3456 

Q.2. The Investor Advocacy Group of the PCAOB recently dis- 
cussed a survey and noted four potential areas of improvement in 
auditor communications: 

a. assessments of management’s estimates and judgments; 

b. areas of high financial statement and audit risk; 

c. unusual transactions, restatement, and other significant 
changes; and 

d. assessments of the quality of the issuer’s accounting policies 
and practices. 

Please give us your detailed thoughts concerning whether there 
should be increased communications in each of the areas noted. 

A.2. Response not provided. 
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Q.3. Mr. Doty recommended that Congress consider changes to per- 
mit the PCOAB to disclose its decision to institute disciplinary 
hearings, which is currently prohibited by Section 105(c)(2) of the 
Sarbanes-Oxley Act of 2002. Please give us your detailed thoughts 
regarding the strengths and weaknesses of this proposal. 

A.3. Response not provided. 

Q.4. Auditing firms and investors have publicly expressed the need 
for increased transparency into large firms and their complex net- 
works. Foreign regulators have adopted transparency standards 
that exceed those in the U.S., such as the EU’s Article 40 Trans- 
parency Report. Should audit firms publish annual audited finan- 
cial statements? What do you believe are the strengths and weak- 
nesses of such a proposal? What additional information should be 
disclosed? 

A.4. Response not provided. 


RESPONSES TO WRITTEN QUESTIONS OF CHAIRMAN REED 
FROM CYNTHIA M. FORNELLI 

Q.l. Mr. Doty recommended that Congress consider changes to per- 
mit the PCAOB to disclose its decision to institute disciplinary 
hearings, which is currently prohibited by Section 105(c)(2) of the 
Sarbanes-Oxley Act of 2002. Please give us your detailed thoughts 
regarding the strengths and weaknesses of this proposal. 

A.l. The Center for Audit Quality is committed to the public inter- 
est role that auditors play in our markets and supports effective 
independent oversight of public company audits. To be effective, it 
is, without question, important for regulators to be able to protect 
the public from a threat to the public interest. And we most cer- 
tainly support independent audit regulators such as the PCAOB in 
their ability to intervene when they identify a threat to the public 
interest posed by the continuation of practice by an individual 
auditor or audit firm in situations in which potential harm to the 
public has been demonstrated. In addition, any abuse of process by 
regulated individuals and entities who engage in bad-faith, non- 
cooperative conduct should not be tolerated or facilitated. We also 
agree with the PCAOB that there should be mechanisms for ensur- 
ing that substandard auditing is dealt with promptly and effec- 
tively. But we believe there are other and more expeditious means 
than amending the law to achieve the PCAOB’s goals, particularly 
in instances when there is a threat to the public interest, including 
under the existing authority of the PCAOB and SEC. 

Q.2. What additional information do you believe should be commu- 
nicated by auditors to the audit committee? When should the com- 
munication occur {e.g., during the performance of an audit or re- 
view, during the performance of an audit, after an audit has con- 
cluded, or at another time)? 

A.2. The audit committee serves an important role in protecting in- 
vestors by assisting the board of directors in fulfilling its responsi- 
bility to shareholders and others to oversee the integrity of a com- 
pany’s financial statements and in overseeing the independent 
audit. The PCAOB currently is considering a proposed auditing 
standard to enhance existing auditing standards relative to com- 
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munications with audit committees. The Center for Audit Quality 
supports efforts to continue to strengthen the communications be- 
tween auditors and audit committees given the important role 
audit committees play in protecting the interests of investors. Spe- 
cifically, we believe effective two-way communications between 
auditors and audit committees is critical to the effective conduct of 
the audit committee’s oversight responsibilities, and that improve- 
ments can continue to be made in this important area. 

With respect to additional information that should be commu- 
nicated by auditors to the audit committee, we believe the 
PCAOB’s proposed requirements will generally result in informa- 
tion being provided to audit committees that is of more use. We 
support the efforts of the PCAOB to gather additional perspectives 
on its proposal from audit committee members, board members, 
and others on information that is meaningful to an audit commit- 
tee’s responsibilities. In addition, we believe it is important for the 
auditor to consider management’s communications to the audit 
committee, and we believe that any new guidance should empha- 
size that the auditor’s role should be focused on providing an objec- 
tive evaluation of management’s judgments involved in the prepa- 
ration of the company’s financial statements. 

Timing of communications between the auditor and the audit 
committee is also an important factor to consider in any new guid- 
ance. The CAQ supports the PCAOB’s proposal to require timely 
communication by the auditor to the audit committee of the mat- 
ters required by the proposed standard prior to the filing of an en- 
tity’s year-end or interim financial statements with the SEC. The 
CAQ and the profession are supportive of robust communications 
between auditors and the audit committee. 

Q.3. The Investor Advocacy Group of the PCAOB recently dis- 
cussed a survey and noted four potential areas of improvement in 
auditor communications: 

a. assessments of management’s estimates and judgments; 

b. areas of high financial statement and audit risk; 

c. unusual transactions, restatement, and other significant 
changes; and 

d. assessments of the quality of the issuer’s accounting policies 
and practices. 

Please give us your detailed thoughts concerning whether there 
should be increased communications in each of the areas noted. 
Has the Center for Audit Quality issued any industry guidance to 
the auditing profession to increase communication? If not, why not? 
A.3. A number of regulators and policy makers here and abroad are 
looking at the subject of auditor communication. With respect to 
work underway in the United States, the PCAOB has completed 
extensive outreach to stakeholder groups (including investors) on 
whether the PCAOB should modify the auditor’s reporting model. 
The CAQ supports providing investors with more information about 
the audit. Toward that, the CAQ met several times with PCAOB 
staff and suggested a number of areas where the auditor’s report 
could be clarified or expanded to provide more information to inves- 
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tors about the audit process and key areas of audit focus. These in- 
clude: 

• Auditor association with critical accounting estimates disclosed 
in Management’s Discussion and Analysis (or alternatively a 
separate supplemental auditor communication on critical ac- 
counting estimates). 

• Additional information communicating audit scope and proce- 
dures, such as providing a “link” within the auditor’s report to 
a separate document that describes the audit process including 
a discussion of the responsibilities of auditors, management 
and audit committees. 

• Additional wording in the standard audit report to include: 

• Reference to “related disclosures in the notes to financial 
statements” in both the scope and opinion paragraphs; and 

• New language related to the auditor’s responsibility for infor- 
mation outside the financial statements. 

The PCAOB will publish a concept release based on all of the 
feedback it received, and the CAQ plans to comment on the pro- 
posals and continue to provide the PCAOB input and support as it 
goes about this important initiative. 

As a membership and public policy organization, the CAQ does 
not issue guidance. However, after the PCAOB and other regu- 
lators issue a new standard or regulation, the CAQ typically offers 
educational tools (via member alerts, white papers, and/or 
webcasts) for our approximately 650 member firms, and I envision 
that we would do the same with respect to any new PCAOB stand- 
ard on the auditor’s reporting model. 

In addition, the CAQ is sponsoring a series of discussions with 
all stakeholders, including investors, to consider what additional 
work auditors might perform with respect to public companies sep- 
arate from performing and reporting on the audit. A key issue is 
how the delivery of information can be improved without “piling 
on” more disclosures that overwhelm users. Some of the issues we 
plan to discuss are: 

• What information, beyond current information provided by 
management and auditors, would be useful to assist users in 
assessing the quality of a company’s financial accounting and 
who should provide it to users? For example, would it be useful 
to provide information relative to choice of accounting policies 
or the most important elements of the financial statements 
(i.e., the company’s key financial estimates and accounting 
judgments)? 

• Should there be some form of auditor association with certain 
other information disclosed in the annual report or annual 
proxy statement {e.g., MD&A, management’s risk discussion)? 

• Should there be some form of auditor association with matters 
outside of the annual report (e.g., earnings press releases)? 

Our hope is that these discussions will expose stakeholders to 
these potentially paradigm-changing issues, encourage hard think- 
ing around the cost-benefits of various proposals, whether they re- 
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quire modification to current standards and regulatory frameworks, 
and, hopefully, find consensus. 

Q.4. Auditing firms and investors have publicly expressed the need 
for increased transparency into large firms and their complex net- 
works. Foreign regulators have adopted transparency standards 
that exceed those in the U.S., such as the EU’s Article 40 Trans- 
parency Report. Should audit firms publish annual audited finan- 
cial statements? What do you believe are the strengths and weak- 
nesses of such a proposal? What additional information should be 
disclosed? What work has the Center for Audit Quality done con- 
cerning the issue of increasing the transparency into large account- 
ing firms? What additional work is being done? What additional 
work should be done? 

A.4. The CAQ supports increasing transparency of information that 
is relevant to particular audiences. The information needs of regu- 
lators, audit committees, and the public are all different and, the 
needs of particular audiences should dictate the type of information 
made available. In my mind, there are two basic categories of audit 
firm information, serving two basic needs. First, there is informa- 
tion that is relevant to the quality of audits performed by public 
company audit firms (of relevance to regulators, investors, and 
audit committees). The PCAOB currently requires audit firms to 
supply it with information of such a nature and in such a format 
as the PCAOB requests and that fits its needs. Second, there is ad- 
ditional information that may inform regulators charged with exe- 
cuting independent oversight in furtherance and protection of the 
public interest. To that end, the CAQ is supportive of a workable 
set of key indicators similar to those found in Article 40 of the Eu- 
ropean Union’s Eighth Company Law Directive. We also believe it 
is appropriate for public company audit firms — particularly the 
largest firms subject to annual PCAOB inspections — to make infor- 
mation publicly available regarding firm quality controls, structure, 
governance, approach to audits, and the risk assessment regime. 

With respect to the specific question of firms publishing audited 
financial statements, I do not believe that there is a compelling 
public policy reason for doing so, nor do I believe such information 
would inform readers about a firm’s ability to provide quality au- 
dits. Audit firms are not public companies and do not access the 
public capital markets. There also could be adverse unintended 
consequences to smaller public company auditing firms that could 
exacerbate public company audit market concentration. Smaller 
audit firms with a public company auditing practice which also 
compete fiercely in the private company auditing space could be at 
a disadvantage with their competitors which do not perform public 
company audits and rather than comply, may opt out of the public 
company auditing arena altogether. This is especially likely be- 
cause, unlike with large audit firms, public company auditing often 
represents a small portion of a smaller firm’s revenue stream. The 
Treasury Department’s Advisory Committee on the Auditing Pro- 
fession heard testimony from representatives of smaller firms to 
this effect during its hearings. 
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RESPONSES TO WRITTEN QUESTIONS OF CHAIRMAN REED 
FROM THOMAS QUAADMAN 

Q.l. Auditing firms and investors have publicly expressed the need 
for increased transparency into large firms and their complex net- 
works. Foreign regulators have adopted transparency standards 
that exceed those in the U.S., such as the EU’s Article 40 Trans- 
parency Report. Should audit firms publish annual audited finan- 
cial statements? What do you believe are the strengths and weak- 
nesses of such a proposal? What additional information should be 
disclosed? 

A.I. Response not provided. 

Q.2. The Investor Advocacy Group of the PCAOB recently dis- 
cussed a survey and noted four potential areas of improvement in 
auditor communications: 

a. assessments of management’s estimates and judgments; 

b. areas of high financial statement and audit risk; 

c. unusual transactions, restatement, and other significant 
changes; and 

d. assessments of the quality of the issuer’s accounting policies 
and practices. 

Please give us your detailed thoughts concerning whether there 
should be increased communications in each of the areas noted. 

A.2. Response not provided. 

Q.3. What additional information do you believe should be commu- 
nicated by auditors to the audit committee? When should the com- 
munication occur {e.g., during the performance of an audit or re- 
view, during the performance of an audit, after an audit has con- 
cluded, or at another time)? 

A.3. Response not provided. 

Q.4. Mr. Doty recommended that Congress consider changes to per- 
mit the PCOAB to disclose its decision to institute disciplinary 
hearings, which is currently prohibited by Section 105(c)(2) of the 
Sarbanes-Oxley Act of 2002. Please give us your detailed thoughts 
regarding the strengths and weaknesses of this proposal. 

A.4. Response not provided. 


RESPONSES TO WRITTEN QUESTIONS OF CHAIRMAN REED 
FROM LYNN E. TURNER 

Q.l. What additional information do you believe should be commu- 
nicated by auditors to the audit committee? When should the com- 
munication occur {e.g., during the performance of an audit or re- 
view, during the performance of an audit, after an audit has con- 
cluded, or at another time)? 

A.I. Response not provided. 

Q.2. Mr. Doty recommended that Congress consider changes to per- 
mit the PCOAB to disclose its decision to institute disciplinary 
hearings, which is currently prohibited by Section 105(c)(2) of the 
Sarbanes-Oxley Act of 2002. Please give us your detailed thoughts 
regarding the strengths and weaknesses of this proposal. 
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A.2. Response not provided. 

Q.3. Auditing firms and investors have publicly expressed the need 
for increased transparency into large firms and their complex net- 
works. Foreign regulators have adopted transparency standards 
that exceed those in the U.S., such as the EU’s Article 40 Trans- 
parency Report. Should audit firms publish annual audited finan- 
cial statements? What do you believe are the strengths and weak- 
nesses of such a proposal? What additional information should be 
disclosed? 

A.3. Response not provided. 

Q.4. The Investor Advocacy Group of the PCAOB recently dis- 
cussed a survey and noted four potential areas of improvement in 
auditor communications: 

a. assessments of management’s estimates and judgments; 

b. areas of high financial statement and audit risk; 

c. unusual transactions, restatement, and other significant 
changes; and 

d. assessments of the quality of the issuer’s accounting policies 
and practices. 

Please give us your detailed thoughts concerning whether there 
should be increased communications in each of the areas noted. 

A.4. Response not provided. 



